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I^ O U N G E R, 



N» 36, Saturday, OUthtr 8, 17J5. 
Diviiias o^ofiTTtsi -HoE.-^ 

To the Author of tbc. Lounoziu 

SIR, 
) ^TlIS but very lately that I became acquainted 

X with your paper, our family only having 
taken it in laft week for the firft time, when it 
was recommended to my brother by Ladf Beitf 
Lamp99Ttf who happened to be on a vifit in our 
country. Her Ladyfhip faid^ it was a dear fweet 
fatirical pbper, and that one found all one^s 
acquaintance in it. And fure enough I found 
fome of my acquaintance in it (fori am the only 
reader among us), and fo I (hall tell Mr. John 
Home/pun when I meet him. Only think of a 
man come to his years to go to put himfelf and 

Vot, II. B lite 
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his neighbours into print in the manner he has 
done. But I dare to fay it is all out of fpitc and 
envy at our having grown fo fuddenly rich, by 
my brother's good fortune in India : and to be 
furc^ Sir, things are changed with us from what 
I remember; and yet perhaps we are not fo 
much to be envied neither, if all were known.-— 
Do tell me, Sir, how Mre-fliaU- manage to be as 
happy as people fuppofe our good fortune muft 
have made us. . 

Buj perhapsp Sir, it is not xkefaflAon (as my 
M«tf-}w4a^*and*Afi?;J/.,*jB &3^/ fays) to be hap- 
py.-^Lorcl,; Sir,^I had*?cA-got you don't know 
Monf. (Je.-Sabptlf; fiuV really my head is not fo 
clear •aj.il uiecJitQ.Jje. I will try to tell you 
things*::{n*M\eipof|iir.^]VIy brother, who, as Mr. 
Homefpun has informed you, is returned home 
with a great fortune, is determined to live as be* 
comes it, and fent down a (hip-load of blacks in 
laced liveries, the fervants in this country not 
being handy. about fine things ; though, to tell 
you the truth, Tome of the Blackamoors don't 
give themfelves much trouble about their work^ 
and two of them never,do a turn except playing 
on the French horn, and fometimes making 
punch, when it is wanted particularly nice. 

Befides thefe, there came down in two cbaifes 
my brother's own valet de fliam, my fitter's own 
maid, a man cook, who has two of. the ncgers 

under 
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under him, and MonC de Sabot, whom my bro* 
ther wrote to me he had hired for a butler ; but, 
when he came, he told us he was matter dotell^ 
and had been fo to the Earl of C ■, the buke 
of N— ~, and two German princes. So, to be 
fure, we were almofl: afraid to fpeak to him, till 
we found he was as affable and obliging as could 
be, and told us every thing we ought to do to be 
fafhionable, and like the great folks of London 
and Paris. Monf. de Sabot is acquainted with 
every one of them. 

But then. Sir, it is fo trouBlefome, an affair to 
be fafliionable ! and fo my father and mother, 
and the reft of us, who have ner«r been abroad, 
find. We ufed to be as cheerful a family as any 
in the country ; and at our dinners and fuppers, 
if we had not fine things, we had pure good appe- 
tite^, and, after the table was uncovered, ufed to 
be as merry as grigs at Crofs purpafesy ^eftions 
and commands,, or IVhafs my thought like ? But 
now we muft not talk loud, :nor laugh, nor walk 
faft, nor play at romping games ; and we muff 
lit quiet during a long dinner of two courfes and 
a deilert, and drink wme and water, and never 
touch our meat but with our fork, arfd picft our 
tceth^ after dinner, and dabble in cold water, and 
Lord knows how many other things ; whidh 
Monf. de Sabot fays every body comi fo does. 
And fuch a thing he tells me (for I am a fort of 
B 2 favQucae 
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ifavouritc and icholar of his) is comi/o inthefirft 
courfe, and fuch a thing in the fecond ; and this 
in the entries, and that in the removes. Cemifij 
it feems, means vafilyfint in his language, though 
we country folks, if we durft own it, find the 
(9ml fr things often very ill tailed, and now and 
then a little ftinking. But we (ball learn to like 
them monftrouily by and by, as Monf. de Sabot 
aflures us. 

My father is hardeft of us all to be taught to 
do what he ought ; and he curfed comifo once or 
twice to Monf. de Sabot's face. But my brother 
and my fifter-in-law are doing all that they can 
to wean him from his old cu(loms,that he mayn't 
affront hlmfelf before company. He fought hard 
for his pipe and his fpit-box ; but my ftfter-in- 
law would not fufFer the new window-curtains 
and chair- covers to be put up till he had given 
over both. And, what do you think, Sir, the 
old gentleman was caught yefterday by my bro- 
ther and a young Baronet of his acquaintance, 
who went into the ftable to look at one of my 
brother's ftud, as they call it, fmoking his pipe in 
one of the empty ftalls. And I heard Sir Harry 
DriviT give an account of it to my fifter-in-law 
when they came in to fupper, and how, as he 
iaid, ^^ he had tallyMd old Squaretoes, as he 
flunk from his kennel." 

My 
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My brother, you muft know, has a mind to be 
a pari lament- man, and (o he invites all the coun* 
try» liigii ^nd low, to eat and drink with him ; 
and fometimes I have been fadly out of counte- 
nance, and fo have we all, when fome of his old 
acquaintance have told long ftories of things 
which happened to them formerly, though ten 
to one my brother does not remember a fyllable 
of them* As t'other day, when our fchool* 
mafter's fon Samuel put him in mind of their 
going together to Edinburgh for the firft time^ 
and how they had but onc^ pair of filk (locking^ 
between them, and my brother had them on in 
the morning to fee a gentleman who was iirft 
coiifin to aa Eaft India Director, and Sam got 
them io the evening to vifit the Principal of the 
coIfege;.and all this before Sir Harry Driver, 
Lord Squanderfield, and Lady Betty Lampoon. 

TTicn my brother is turned an improver, which 
every body fa]^ is an excellent way of laying out 
bis money, and is fo public-fpirited !— *and the 
planner who has come to give directions about it 
tells us, that in a few years hence he will get five 
pounds for every five (hillings he lays out now in 
that way. In the mean time, however, It gives 
him a fad deal of trouble ; when every thing is 
refdved upon to*day, 'tis a chance but it is all 
turned topfey-turvey to-morrow ; for his voters, 
as they call the gentlemen on my brother's fide 
B3 of 
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of the qucftion, who come to vifit us, have every 
one their own opinion, and are always giving him 
advice how to do things for the heft. One told 
him lately, he fhould level fuch a piece of ground 
which is in fight of the bow-window in the 
drawing-room ; another, a few mornings after, 
blamed this firft advifer for want of tafte, and 
faid he would give 500 guineas for fuch a 
knoll in the very fpot where they had levelled 
it ; and fo they are building rocks there, and 
planting them as faft as they can. He pulled 
down a piece of an old church that flood in the 
way of what they call the approach to the houfe ; 
and prefently a gentleman from England told 
him a ruin was the very thing wanted in that 
place, — and fo the old church mud be built up 
a-new. Lord Squanderfield.advifed him to make 
a piece of water in the garden ; and they had al- 
moft finifhed it, when Lady Betty convinced him 
that in fummer it would be a puddle, as fhe 
termed it, that would ftink him out of his houfe, 
and fly-blow every bit of meat at his table. 
. Lady Betty has been very ufeful to my fifter- 
in-law^oo about the choice of the furniture, 
though that likewife has been a troublefome job, 
owing to bad advice in the beginning. We had 
got fofas and fluffed chairs in the drawing-room, 
which my Lady has made her change for ca- 
brioles ^ and the damaik beds fhe has perfuaded 

her 
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her are not in the leaft fit for ti country houfe ; 
and fo they are all taken down, and chintzes put 
up in their place. 

In the fame fhip with the blacks, my brother 
brought down a great collection of pi Aures, which 
were purchafed for him at a fale in London, and 
are worth, I am told. Lord knows how much, 
though he got them, as be afiures u^, for an old 
fong; and yet feveral of them I have heard coft 
fome hundreds of pounds. But this, between 
ourfelves, is the mofl: plaguy of all his fineries. 
Would you believe it. Sir, Ke is obliged to be 
two or three hours every morning in the g^^llery, 
with a little book in his hand, like a poor fchool-r 
boy, getting by heart the names and the flories 
of all the men and women that are painted there, 
that he may have his leflbn pat for the company 
that are to walk and admire the paintings till 
dinner is ferved up. And yet, after all, he is 
fometimes miflaken about them, as laft Thurfday 
he told a gentleman that was looking at the pic- 
tures, that the half-naked woman above the 
chimney-piece was done for one Caroline Mar- 
rot (I fuppofe from the pi£lure of fome iAik no 
better than fhe (hould be) ; whereas the gentle- 
man, Mr. Gufio, declared it was as like JVidow 
Renny as one egg is like another. 

I could tell you a great deal more of embarrafT- 

ments and vexations in the enjoyment of our 

B 4 good 
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good fortune ; but I am Aire I muft have wca* 
rted you by my fcribble^fcrabble account of what 
I have told. It will be fufficient to fliow you 
that Mr, HomeipXAi. has not fo much caufe for 
fnvy as from bis letter I prefume he feels againft 
yS) and will» I hope, alfo procure a little of your 
good counfel bow to make a ami fo life fome- 
what more comfortable totbi greatoft part of 
fur family, and ifi particular to your humble 
(civantt 

MARJORY MUSHROOM. 
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N® 37. Saturday, Oetoher 15, 1785. 

'npHE mythology of the ancients has given 
rife to many an elegant alluiion, and adorned 
mtny a beautiful defcription. 

In a book pubHihed lately at Paris, containing 
an account of the principal gems in the cabinet of 
the Duke of Orleans, is the following excellent 
illuftration of the pieafuig eflFeds of the popular 
religion of antiquity, 

•' The delightful fidions built on their reli* 
giousfyftemy'Tays theauthor of this work, *<have 
peopled and animated all nature, and made a fo* 
)emn temple of the vaft univerfe. Thofe flowers^, 
whofe varied and fhining beauty we fo much ad^ 
mire, are the tears of Aurora* It is the breath 
of Zephyrus which gently agitates the leaves. 
The foft murmurs of the waters are thcfighs of 
the Naiads. A god impels the winds.. A god 
pours out the rivers. Grapes are the gift of 
Bacchus. Ceres prefides over the harveft. Or- 
chards are the care of Pomona. Does a fhep« 
herd found his reed on the fummit of a moun«^ 
tain, it is Pan who with his paftoral pipe returns 
ths amorous lay. When the fportfman's horn 
iPDufes the attentive ear, it is Diana armed with 
B 5 her 
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her bow and quiver, more nimble than the flag 
£hc purfues, who takes the diverfion of the chace 
The Sun is a god, who, riding on a car of fire, 
difFufes his light through the world. The Stars 
are fo many divinities, who meafure with their 
golden beams the regular procefs of time. The 
Moon prefides over the filence of the night, and 
confoles the world for the abfence of her brothen 
Neptune reigns in the feas, furrounded by the 
Nereids, who dance to the joyous (hells of the 
Tritons. In the higheft heavens is feated Jupiter, 
the mafter and father of men and gods : under 
his feet roll the thunders formed by the Cyclops 
in the cavern of Lemnos : his fmile rejoices na- 
ture, and his nod fliakes the foundation of Olym- 
pus. Surrounding the throne of their fovereign, 
the other divinities quafF the neflar from a cup 
prefented to them by the young and beautiful 
Hebe. In the middle of the bright circle fhines 
with diflinguiflied ludre the unrivalled beauty of 
Venus, alone adorned with a fplendid girdle, on 
which the Graces and Sports for ever play ; and 
^in her hand is a fmiling boy, whofe power is 
univerfally acknowledged by e^rth and heaven.'* 
It is impoflible to read this elegant paflage 
without feeling fomething of thatdelufion it de- 
fcribes ; and the reader who is converfant in the 
claffics will at once call to his recolleflion many 
of thofe animated defcriptions and pleafing allu- 

lions 
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iions with which thoreadmirabl!& works fo much 
abound. 

For my own. part, however, while I muft al- 
ways remember, with a pleafing fort of gratitude, 
the delight which I have received from the poets 
of Grq|€e and of Rome : and while I recoiled):^ 
with a fpecies of enthufiafm, that rapture I HrA 
received from the animated accounts of nature 
with which their works are adorned ;. L cannot 
help fometimes thinking that- the tafie which 
they have produced in modern times, that fond- 
nefs of imitation they have given birth to, has in 
fome refpefts hurt the works of the moderns, 
and, inftead of improving, helped to fpoil many 
an exertion of genius. The mythological allu- 
fions of the ancients were grafted on the popular 
opinions of the country ; as fuch, to a reader 
of the times they were natural j the mind eaffly 
' acknowledged their juftice, . and fomething like 
an implicit belief attended their perufaL Even 
when they are perufed by a modern, in the writ- 
ings of the ancients, he. acquires fome portion of 
this belief. The fame dudility of imagination 
which creates our fympathy and intereft in the- 
paifions and feelings of an Jchilles and an Mneasf 
though they. lived in a diftant region, and a pe- 
riod long fince paft, makes us enter into their re- 
ligious creed, and the effefls thereby produced. 
Our reafon is for a time fufpended 3 and we caa 
B 6 ^ fvr 
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for a moment fuppofe Minerva to defcend from 

heaven to ai&ft a Grecian hero, or Eolus to inflate 
the winds at the fuit of Juno, to overwhelm in 
Che billows the unfortunate fon of a rival goddefs. 

But thofe animated and perfonified defcrip- 
tions, however natural in an ancient author, and 
however they may ifitereft even a modern reader 
by the fame fympathy which engages us in the 
fate of a hero who died a thoufand years ago, 
have now ceafed to be natural. When ufed by 
a modem writer, they do not proceed from an 
animated mind, imprefled and governed by the 
belief of his countrymen, but are the efFeA of a 
l&ere copy, the feeble offspring of a cold and fer- 
tile imitation. 

Whether it has proceeded from this caufe I 
know not; but, while I feel the moft pleafing 
delufion from the mythological fiSions of the 
ancient authors, I have always felt fomething 
very much the revcrfe from the fame fiiJlions 
when appearing in the works of the moderns* 
The fcenes which nature lays before us, and the 
a£lions of thofe men who are placed in interefting 
fituations, when well defcribed, and naturally re- 
prefented, muft ever be delightful ; but, when in 
a modern author I fee nature left as it were be^ 
hind, and borrowed defcription and allufion made 
ufe of, I have ever found my mind, inftead of 
beinj gratified, cheated of that pleafure which it 

wilhed 
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wHbtd to enjoy. The ddufion in which I was 
fond to indulge has been removed, and fanciful 
conceit has ufurped the place of nature. 

' Another bad coltfikquence of this fervile xmi* 
tation of the ancients, of this borrowing what 
was natural in them, but wnich is no longer fo 
in us, has been to prevent modern authors from 
ftudying nature as it is, from attempting to draw 
it as it really appears ; and, inftead of giving ge- 
nuine defcriptions, it leads them to give thofe 
only which are falfe and artificiaL 

Every readj^iiicquainted with our modern au- 
thors will eafiiy recall a variety of parages to il- 
luftrate thefe remarks. 

To take an inftance from the works of an au- 
thor who does the higheft. honour to his coua^ 
try, what can 6e more abAird than the following 
lines as a defcription of Windfor Foreft ? 
See Pan with flocks» with fruits Pomona crown'd> 
Here blufhing Flora paints the enamell'd ground. 
Here Ceres* gifts in waving profpeA Hand, 
And nodding tempt the jovial reaper's hand. 
This is furely not a defcription of Windfor Fo-» 
reft. 

In the like manner, the defcription in the fame 
poem, of Tbamis fhedding tears^or Cowley*^ 
death, mult furpafs dl modern credulity ^ and 
of an equally urnatural ki^d is the transforma* 
tioB oilUdma^ the dawghcwif father Thames. 
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In the Paftorals of the fame author, what 
{(range eileds are produced by the mourning of 
a fhepherd boy along the fide of the Thames ! 
. There while he mourn'd» thffi Hreams forgot to 
flow. 
The flocks around » dumb compaflion.fhow. 
The Naiads wept in tv'ry wat'ry bow'r, 
' And Jove confentcd in a filent fliowV. 
The fame fhepherd thus defcribes the tffc&s of 
his numbers : 
And yet my numbers pteafe tHe rural" throng. 
Rough fatyrs d^nce, and Pan applauds my fong. 
It is unneceflary to multiply^-txampleis ; the 
defcriptive poems of the moderns are full of 
them. 

One author deferves to be excepted, an author 
who has been juftly deemed an original, and 
whofe charaSer of originality is in a great mea* 
fure owing to his having painted nature as it is, 
and laid afide the mythological allufions of anti- 
quity. — Thomfon^ in his Seafons^ may be ftyled the 
great Poet of'Nature. In that poem he has de- 
fcribed the whole varied year, and the different 
fcenes which Tts variations produce. 

" This author," fays a diftinguifhed critic, 
« is intitled to one praife of the higheft kind j 
his modet . ^^^hinking and of expreffing his 
thoughts [s^^^bL He chinks in a peculiar 
train, and hel^^^^B|ys as a man of geiYius : 
he looks round ^^^^^BH^ <>n life with the 

eye 
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eye which Nature beftows only on a poet ; the 
eye that diftinguifhes, in every thing prefented to 
its view, whatever there is on which imagination 
can delight to be detained, and with a mind that 
at once comprehends the vaft, and attends to tl^e 
minute. The reader of the Seafons wonders that 
he never faw before what Thomfon ihows him, 
and that he never yet has felt what Thomfon ex« 
prcfles.*' * 

Great part of this high praife appears to me to 
have arifen from what has been obferved, of 
Thomfon's having fludied nature, and painted 
It as it is. Hardly, and with very few excep* 
tions, will he be found endeavouring to adorn or 
heighten his defcriptions with the religious fic- 
tions of antiquity^ 

As this author has drawn his piShires of nature 
from nature itfelf, fo the nearer we bring his pic- 
tures to the originals from which he draws, the 
more will we admire them ^ the nearer our exa- 
mination is, the more will our mind be filled and 
kindled with thofe fentiments which his defcrip- 
tions produce. They refemble thofe ftriking 
likeneiles, thofe highly finifhed portraits, which 
we examine by the fide of the perfons who fit for 
them. I am never more delighted with Thom- 
fon's Winter, the bed of his Seafei9^ Hian when 
I read it in the month o|UQ|f4(l9tfeif, ^nd liften to 
the *< favage howrti|g|||Er^ and fee the 
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N* 38, Saturday, O^sber 22, lySy. 

T Happened a few evenings ago, to have an 
appointment with a friend of mine^ a gen- 
tleman of the law, which fome particular bufineft 
prevented him from keeping with his ufual punc* 
tuality. While I waited for him in his ftudy, I 
took down from one of his {helves a book at ran-^ 
dom, to amufe myfelf with till he fliould come in*. 
In my character of Lounger, I have learned never 
to put back a book becaufe its fubje£l promifes to 
be a dull one. Though this was a law folio^ 
therefore, I fat down contentedly to perufe it;, 
having often experienced, that, in books where I 
looked for the leaft entertainment, I have unex- 
pededly met with the moft. So it happened in 
this law treatife ; where, on the chapter of Mar^ 
riage^ which chanced to turn up to me, I found, 
the nice diftindions and fubtleties of legal invef- 
tigation fo illuminated with a variety of interefting 
cafes, that I (hall certainly recommend the book,, 
and particularly the above-mentioned chapter of 
it, to all my young friends who are engaged in the. 
ftudy of that dry and intricate fcience. I am per- 
fuaded their imaginations will not be lefs exej^ 
cifed than their j[tjdginents,ih following the learn^ 
ed author through the numerous pointed illuf. 
4 trationa< 
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trations which he gives of -the do£lrin0S there laid 
down. Of thofe dodrines the abfl;ra£t feems to 
be, that though certain fmaller deceptions are not 
fuiEoient for ietting afide a matriiponial engage*- 
ment ; yet a very high degree of deceit made ufe 
of by one of the parties to influence and inveigle 
the other, will render the marriage void and 
/lull ab initio^ aa if no fuch contract bad ever 
been; made. ^ 

. I was deeply engaged in thofe fpeculations, when 
my friend cut them £hort by entering the room ; 
and, as his time is precious, we had no leifure to 
follow them together; though I had much in- 
clination to have afked bis afGft^nce in clearing 
up fome legal doubts which the author's reafon- 
iag had created in my mind. When I got home 
fit night, the fubje£l recurred to my memory ; 
bu^ befide a warm lire in a cold evening, even 
the thoughts of marriage will not keep a man 
awake. I infenfibly fell afleep in my chair, when 
a dream took up (as is generally the cafe) the 
thread of my waking thoughts, and purfued it in 
the following whimfical manner. 

Methought I was carried into a great hall, 
which, in its gloom, its antique ornaments, and 
its dufttnefs, refembled fome of our courts of juf- 
tice ; at the further end of which was feated, in 
the drefs and with the infigma of a judge, the 
earned and worthy author of the treatife above 

mentioned. 
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mentioned. By one of the attendants of the 
court I was informed, that his office was a fort of 
chancellorfhip of matrimony» with the power of 
confirming or annulling all marriages, as in 
equity and good confcience ihould feem to him 
proper ; that this was one of the days appointed 
for hearings ; and that the parties, complainants 
and refpondents, were waiting without, ready to 
be called in to flate their complaiiits and de- 
fences. I, who am a bachelor (which I believe 
I formerly hinted to my readers), felicitated my- 
felf on this happy opportmiity of inftrudlion and 
entertainment, and fat down on one of the 
benches, to hear with attention the different 
caufes that flionrd be argued. 

The firft perfon who came to the bar was a man 
of rather an ungracious appearance, and a coun- 
tenance not at all expreffive of good humour. He 
exhibited his complaint, and prayed for a difib- 
lution of his marriage on the head of deception in 
his wife's temper ; who, as he informed the judge, 
had made herfelf appear before marriage one of 
the fweetefl and moft engaging young women }ti 
the world ; that during her virgin ftate (he had 
never been fcen, at leafl by the complainant, with 
a fmgle frown on her brow, and was the very life 
and foul of every company (he was in ; but that 
Die had not been married a week, when he dif- 
covered that ihe was (iiiving the court's prefence.) 

a very 
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a very devil incarnate ; that fcarce a day pafled 
in which (he did not abufe himfelf, ill-treat his 
friends, and whip all the children round ; and 
that he was obliged to change his fervants every 
half-year, except one old crofs devil of a cook- 
maid, i^rhom fhe kept to vex and plague him. 
The lady being called upon for. her defence, de- 
nied any dictption by which the marriage had been 
brought about, or could now be annulled ; for 
that all her acquaintance could teflify how good* 
natured fbe was when (he was not confradided ; 
and that before marriage her hufband had never 
contradiSed her. She likewife pleaded recrimi- 
psXion in bar of his complaint ; and offered to 
4>rove,. that he himfdf was one of the moft crofs-r 
tempered men in the world. The judge diC* 
miflfedthe complaint; but recommended to.tho 
parties, fince they feemed equally difiatisfied, to 
feparate by mutual confent. The hufband feemed 
inclined to adopt this propofition ; but the lady 
reje£led it ; and^ flinging out of court with a tofs 
up of one fide of her hoop^. faid^ fhe had more 
fpirit than to indulge him in that. The hu{)>an4 
growled fomething, whiefa I could not hear, and 
followed her. ■ 

The fecond complainant was drefled in a very 
fhabby coat, and had a very indecent length of 
beard on his face. He prayed a difToIuticta of 
bis marriage, from a grofs deception in point of 

his 
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bis wlfe^s perfon and appearance. He was, he 
faid,. chiefly induced to the match, from the 
beauty of her face and the elegance of her figurev 
i¥hich firft had made her his toaft, then his mif- 
trefs, and laftly his wife : That for fome little time 
after his marriage, this deception was perfeSly 
kept up : That in a few months, however, he be- 
gan to be fenfible of it ; and, after her becoming 
pregnant of her firft child, it was apparent to 
every body : That, fubfequent to that period, his 
wife totally neglected all attention to her ibapc 
and complexion ; and had ever flnce been fo per* 
kA a flattern as to have forfeited all pretenfioiu 
to thoie qualities, on the faith of which he had 
married her. The lady made no appearance^ 
which fome one in. court fuggefted was owing to 
its being fo early an hour, as ihe feldom rofe titt 
twelve, and never was drefled till three. Indeed, 
upon fome queftion of the judge, it came out) that 
the hufband had never feen her before marriage 
at an earlier hour, and feldom even then, but at 
great dinners, private balls, and public aflenL- 
blies. His lordfliip delayed the further conlider- 
ation of the caufe till another day, recommend* 
ing to the gentleman, when he appeared there 
again, to (hew the refpe£t due to the court, by 
having his beard ihaved, and putting on a clean 
ibirt. 

The 
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The third profixutor was an elderly gentleman 
with a wrinkled fiace, and a body feemingly yery 
infirm, who came forward to the bar by the hel{r 
of a ftaff, or rather crutch. He reprefented to the 
court that he had married a few years before, 
after having lived a bachelor till he was turned of 
iixty, a young innocent girl, as he imagined, who 
had been bred up, at her father's houfe in the 
country, in pcrfed ignorance of the town, its ex- 
pences and amufements, who knew only how to 
knit, work fringes, and border an apron, to aifift 
at makingof a pudding, and conftrufling a goofe- 
berry-pye ; whoft greateft expence was a filk 
gown once in two years, with a callico of her own 
making for morning wear ; and whofe higheft 
pleafure confifted in dancing at a country wed* 
ding, or a Chriftmas gambol. But that, not long 
after flie was married, (he contrived to have him 
bring her to town, where fhe fpent as much mo- 
ney in one month as it had coft her father to keep 
her all her life before ; and a£tually wore, at this 
moment, a cap and feathers, the price of which 
would have clothed her for a vvhole year in the 
country : That (he was fcarcely ever at home, 
except when (he had afked a dozen fine people to 
dinner or fupper, and was ieldom in bed till three 
in the morning : That (he would not fufFer any 
of his former companions to approach her, but 
kept company only with diiSpated young people 

of 
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of the other fex, or extravagant and giddy women 
of her own. And therefore, from all thofe cir- 
cumftances, (hewing the higheft degree of decep- , 
tion under which he had been inveigled to marry, 
he prayed a diflbiution of the matrimonial en- 
gagement, dropping fome hints, at the fame time, 
that the young lady might do very well for a 
younger and a gayer hufband, and that he would, 
come down handfomely, to make her worth an- 
other man's taking. To this complaint it was 
anfwered, on the part of the lady, that there was 
no fort of deception in the cafe ; that fhe had all 
along declared Ihe did not care a farthing for her 
intended hufband, but on the contrary hated and 
abhorred him : That he had bribed her parents, 
who had partly frightened and partly cajoled her 
into the match, by the oiFer of large fettlements, 
and the flattering profped of being the wife of a. 
very rich man ; fo that, in the very nature of the 
contra£), Ihe gave up her perfon to her faid huf- 
band in exchange for the enjoyment of fuch plea^ 
fures as his fortune could enable her to command 
for the prefent, and the hopes of what a large, 
jbinture might procure for the future: That, 
therefore, all the finery, amufements, and ex- 
pence, which he complained of, were only parts 
of the firft claufe of the agreement; and that, 
whatever vexation or uneafinefs her condud 
might create to him, were but juftifiable means of 

fulfilling 
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iilfilling the accompliihment of thefecood. The 
[Chancellor delivered his opinion in favour of the 
'efpondent J but propofed, in compaffion to the . 
lufband (which, howevier, the worthy judge de« 
sktred his condo^ had little inerited)) that they 
[hoiild compromife matters, by the lady's re«' 
nouncing her right to the man^ on being imme- 
diately vefted in her jointure. The lady was de- 
liberating on this propofal, when her Lord de- 
clared himfelf in the negative; and clearing his 
voice wit^ a hem, hobbled out of courtf in a.ftep 
fomewhat firmer than that in which he entered, 
faying. Nobody could tell which of them might 
have the benefit of furvivorfhip. 

The next cafe was pretty fimilar to the fore- 
going, except that the plaintiff was the wife, and 
the defendant her hufband ; an old lady of three- 
score vitfus a young ftout fellow of five-and 
twenty. She alleged, ihat when a virgin fhe 
bad been made to believe he loved her to defpe- 
ration ; but had difcovered, the very day of the 
wedding, that he was only enamoured of twenty 
thoufand pounds fhe happened to pofTefs in the 
Long AnnuitUs. The hufband denied the charge 
of deceiving her ; for that fhe knew, from the 
beginning of their acquaintance, that he wifhed 
to marry the Long Annuities, which he faid, 
fmiling, he would endeavour to make fhorter. 
The lady on this lofl temper. *< Do you dare 

to 
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to iay Coy Sir ?'' ihe exclaimed j ^ you, whom I 
fa,^ from a jail i you, who, before I took com-^ 
paffion oa you, had not a coat to your back, nor 
adinner tip yoyr belly I Do you dare to look ia 
my fece, apd iky you did not deceive mel'^-— 
«< Madam;" tTpliM^thefpark, withaneaQrtm*: 
pudent air,. *^ do you venture to fliow that face, 
and to iay fo ?" On this fhe broke out into fucfa 
a. violent paffion, and was fo vehement in her out- 
cries, that this noife awaked me»— ** 'Twas but 
a dream," faid I, flarting from my chair ;•-« 
«< and yet<«<-^'cis as well I am a bachelor.'^ 
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A Judge ujujly a Chancdhf jujler fiillj 
A Gownman UarrCd^ a Bijhcp what you willy 
m/ej if a Miniftery &c. PoPE, 

1 T is an old, and has been a frequent obferva^ 

tion, that men of genius feldom fucceed in 
the common bufinefs of life, I have no where^ 
however, found it fo happily illufirated^ as by a 
queftion of Swiff s, in a letter to Lord Boling* 
broke : — ^^* Did you never (fays he) obferve one 
of your clerks cutting his paper with a blunt 
ivory knife ? Did you ever know the knife fail 
to go the right way ? whereas, if you had ufed 
a razor or a pen-knife, you had odds againft you 
of fpoiling a whole flieet*" 

The very idea of genius and of fine parts, im- 
plies that they ihould be rare and uncommon. 
The ordinary courfe of fociety, therefore, has not 
been left to depend upon them \ but it has been 
wifely ordered, that the bufinefs of life, almoft in 
all its departments, fhould admit of being carried, 
on by fuch men, and with fuch talents, as are 
every day to be met with. 

The unexperienced and the vulgar are apt to 
judge of talents from the fuccefs with which they 

Vol. U. C are 
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are attended ; to cftimate the difficulty of fitua- 
tions from their fuppofed importance, or from 
the attention which they draw, and the rank 
which they confer in fociety. 

With them, the lawyer or the phyfician who 
has obtained high reputation, or arrived at high 
pradice, is concluded to poflefs more than ordi« 
nary talents for his profeffion ; and if a perfon 
has commanded an army or a fleet with fuccefs ; 
if he has figured in either houfe of Parliament j if 
be has made himfelf of importance to govern- 
ment, and filled a high department in the ftate ; 
the public fet no bounds to their admiration^ and 
every one concludes the genius and talents of 
fuch a man to be of the higheft magnitude. 

When we refill, however, the glare of fuccefs, 
and the impreffion of public opinion, and call ex- 
perience to our aid in the examination of particu* 
]ar inftances, we fliall find not only that all thefe 
fituations have been attained, but that they have 
been filled, with credit to the pofleflbrs, and fa- 
tisfadion to the public, by men whofe talents and 
whofe virtues were noways extraordinary. Nay, 
perhaps, on a clofer inveftigation, w« fhall be 
convinced, that fuch perfons owed to the medio- 
crity of therr talents, and the defers or weaic- 
neffes of their charafler, that elevation which to 
many has appeared the attainment of genius and 
the reward of virtue* 

Lclius 
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Lelitts poffefled uncommon talents. He de- 
rived from nature a correct judgment, a found 
and penetrating underfianding } and his natural 
endowments were cultivated by a liberal educa;- 
tion, an early acquaintance with the beft writ* 
ers, and a familiar intercourfe with men of gei- 
nius and of letters. T-herc were few branches 
of public or of national bufinefs, refpe£ting which 
he was not poilefled of ample information. Hrs 
views with regard to them were always libera^j 
generally profound^ and feldom failed of being 
juil and well founded. 

As a fpeaker, Lelios feldom addrefled himfelf 
to the paffions or the fancy of his audience. He 
had, however, an eafy and unembarrailed elocu* 
tioft, a fufficient commadd of language to com* 
municate his views with clearncfs and perfpi- 
cuity. His ftyl-e, though fimple and unadorned. 
Was pure and correct ; and his ma-nner, though 
plain, was forcible and manly. He had obtained 
a feat in the Houfe of Commons, at a time of life 
when his reputation for knowledge was general!^ 
eftablifhed, v^hen his talents were in their fulleft 
vigour ; and if at any time he offered his ienti* 
ments, he never failed of being liftened to with 
attention, or of finding them received with that 
refpeft to which they were fo well entitled. 

The talents oi Leiius, however, were of a kind 

which very feldom difpofed him to make that ef- 

C 2 fort. 
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fort. Accuflotned to inveftigate with accuracy, 
to view bis AibjeA in every poffible light, and to 
fee the force of every difficulty which prefented^ 
itfelf, ht was not eafily fatisfied with the extent 
of his information, nor convinced of the jufticeof 
his opinions ; and men of more limited views and 
fhallower underftandings, but of bolder or of 
ralher fpirits, were generally allowed to carry 
away the reputation of that knowledge, and of 
fhofe talents, the extent of which would not al« 
low Lelius to difplay them. 

ComiKus had obtained an education equally li- 
beral, and had the fame opportunities to improve 
himfelf by books and converfation ; nor were 
his knowledge and information lefs exteniive than 
thofe of Lelius. He was not perhaps altoge- 
ther bis equal in acutenefs of underftanding or 
ftr«ngth of judgment ; but, if he fell ihort in 
thefe, he no lefs furpafied him in a brilliancy of 
fancy and vigour of imagination, improved by 
an early acquaintance with whatever is beautiful 
or fublime in the claffical productions of ancient 
or of modern times. 

Full of fentiment and of feeling, enlivened by 
fancy, enriched by imagery, and often flowing in 
8 (lyle of the mod claffic beauty, the eloquence 
of Cornelius could not fail to command atten- 
tion, and to be liftened to with pleafure. 

But, 
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B\ity while his knowledge and his doquence 

gained to CorneHu^ the reputation of an aceom« 

pliihed fcbolar and a fine ipeaker, his ideas werc^ 

often too refined, and his views too loofe for ba- 

finefs. His eloquence lofl its power of perfua- 

iion, from an idea that it was calculated to dazzle 

rather tbai> to inform ; and though he often 

Ipoke with applaufe, and foroetimes with fuccefs, 

it never procured him the reputation of a mart 

of bufmefs, nor raifed him to ^ny confiderable 

(hare of public truft or public power. If it 

had, we (hould in all probability have feen How 

widely that fancy and imagination, by which 

Cornelius was fo well qualified to difplay fup«. 

pofed advantages or blemifhes in the meafures 

lUid the conduA of others, differ from that cool 

judgment and thofr plain talents which are fit tor 

diitft mea in the choice of their own. 

Chudius bad neither the profound knowledge 
of Lelius, nor the genius and imagination of 
Cornelius, and he had received an education 
much lefs liberal than that of either. 

Claudius, however^ with little knowledge, no^ 
fioenefs of genius^ and a tafte altogether unciilti* 
vated» had derived from nature a quicknefs of 
parts-andreadinefs of apprehenfion, which, for the 
common purpofes of life, are of ineftimable ad- 
vantage. The reach of his underftanding, and 
the rapge of his ideas, were limited j but it wa» 
C 3 an 
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an underdandirg of that kind which within thefe 
limits difcerned its obje<Sl with clearnefs, and 
formed its opinions on all occafions with celerity 
and decifion. 

Claudius's eloquence could neither compare in 
purity or correftnefs wfth that of Lelius, nor in 
eloquence and beauty with that of Cornelius. 
The fame caft of mind, however, which gave to 
Claudius a quicknefs in forming his opinions^ 
gave him a readlnefs in calling up and bringing 
together thofe views and arguments which feem- 
ed fitted to fupport them, as well as a facility of 
<{]othing his ideas in language, which, though 
generally incorre£^, and feldom elegant, was zU 
ways clear, and derived from the (anguine and 
ardent mind of the fpeaker a certain degree of 
warmth and force, the efiedls of which, in a po- 
pular afleaably, are often found fuperior to the 
jjufteft reafoning and the moft fmifhed eloquence. 

If the fpeeches of Claudius were lefs beautiful 
^ban thofe of Cornelius, they feldomer wandered 
from the fuhjeft ; and they were not only better 
adapted to their object, but had more the appear- 
ance of plainnefs and fincerity. Though they 
afforded lefs pleafure,- they had a ftronger ten- 
dency to convince ; and had often credit for 
more folidity^ not from their greater weight of 
argument, but from a want of thofe ornaments 
by which the arguments of Cornelius were ac- 
companied* 
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companied. If he thought with Icfs prccifion, 
and had ]tk knowledge of his fubje£t than Le* 
Itus, he never hefitated, like him, amidft the ]a« 
hour of illuftration, or with an anxioufnefs for* 
perfpicuity, but prefled forward on his hearers 
with a boidnefs which they often miftook for 
proof, and a confidence that pafled for demon* 
ft ration. 

The fame turn of mind which enfurcd the 
Aiccefs of Claudius as a fpeaker, not only obtain- 
ed him i-higher reptitation, but in reality con- 
ferred upon him a greater capacity for the con- 
dud of public bufinefs, for the ordinary detail of 
which his plain good fenfe was more adapted, 
than the lively fancy and fine genius of Cor-* 
nelius ; for fuch bufinefs his bold and decifive 
temper was better fitted, than that underftand* 
ing which in Leiius was ^tended with an inde« 
cifion, and an undetermined anxiety, which the 
hurry of bufinefs and the courfe of affairs will 
not admit of. 

On a review of thefe characters, therefore, 
while we refpeft the fuperior underflanding of 
Leiius, and admire the fine genius and accom« 
plifhments of Cornelius, we at the fame time fee 
that they were lefs fitted for the conduA of af^ 
fairs, and the buflle of life, than the adive, though 
lefs profound underflanding, and the found,though 
lefs brilliant and iefs cultivated talents of Clau^i 
C 4 dius| 
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dius ; wc cafily perceive why thefe not only did, 
but why they were likely, and indeed entitled to 
confer fuperior fuccefs in the attainment of thofe 
dbjeQs at which they had chofen to afpire. 

Such examples, I believe, almoft every period 
would afford, if of every period we were able to 
colled the hif^ory from impartial and unbiailed 
teftimony. Were the charaders of thofe who 
have attained ftations of eminence always drawn 
by well-informed or faithful relators, whofe viewa 
were not dazzled by grandeur, or their praifc fe- 
cured by patronage, wc fhould find the elevation 
of fuch men afcribable to talents of a much lower 
rank than thofe lofty attributes with which their 
-panegyrifls inveft them ; and could the unfuc- 
cefsful find biflorians, their relations would fre- 
quently convince us, t^at, independently of the 
numberlefs accidents which difturb the courfc of 
fociety, and difappoint the beft- founded hopes 
and mod probable means of fuccefs, even in thofe 
departments of life where genius and talents may 
be fuppofed moft necefTary, men are as apt to fail 
from too large as from too fmall a fhare of thofe 
envied endowments. 

And if. we take into the account that dignity 
of foul, often the attendant of high talents, which 
places them above the accommodating compli- 
ances of inferior minds ; or the effed of thofe 
delicato feelings froai which the man of genius 

wiU 
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will often find himfelf hurt by incidents to which 
common fpirits can eafily fubmit ; we (hall dif» 
cover many additional fourcesof that difappoint- 
ment which he is apt to meet with, and be ftilL 
more fatisfied, that fuperior talents and fine ge- 
nius are inflruments too finely tempered for the 
common drudgery of life, and were not meant to 
reap their reward from the fuccefsful purfoit of 
buiinefs or ambition* 



cs 
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N® 40. Saturday, Nov. 5, 1785. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 



SIR, 

T N the works of your preJeceflbrs, as well as 
in every other book of didadic wifdom, 
much flrefs is laid on the advantages of a culti- 
vated education, of an early acquaintance with 
the celebrated authors of antiquity. From C/- 
cero downwards (and indeed much more an- 
ciently than Cicero), the benefits of learning 
have been enumerated, which is held forth as 
the fureft road to refpe<S):, to advancement, and 
to happinefs. 

There was a time, Mr. Lounger, when this was 
my own opinion ; and, feconded by the wifhes 
of my parents, I early applied myfelf to every 
branch of learning which their circumftances, 
rather narrow ones, could fet within my reach. 
As I was intended for the church, I received an 
academical education fuited to that profeilion ; 
and acquired befides a confiderable knowledge, 
as was generally allowed, in different departments 
of fcience not abfolutely requiflte to the fltuation 

of 
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of a clergyman. For the acquifition of thefe I 
was indebted to the generous afliftance of a gen- 
tleman whofe godfon I happened to be. He ufed 
to fay, that a clergyman in this country (hould 
know fomething more than divinity ; that he 
muft be the phydcian, the geographer, and the 
naturalift of his parifh : And accordingly, to the 
fcanty allowance of my father, he made an ad-^ 
dition equal to the procuring me an opportunity 
of acquiring the different branches of knowledge, 
connected with thofe ftudies. 

By the favour of the fame gentleman, I lately- 
procured a recommendation to a friend of his, a^ 
Baronet in my native county, who has in his gift 
the prefentation to a confiderable living, of which 
the prefent incumbent is in fuch a valetudinary 
ftate, as makes his furviving long a matter of 
very little probability. To this recommendation 
a very favourable anfwer was- received, expref- 
five of the great regard which the Baronet and 
his family bore to the gentleman who patronifed 
me, and accompanied with what we thought a 
very fortunate piece of condefcenfion and polite, 
nefs, an invitation for me to fpend a week or two 
at ihc Baronet's couQtry*fibat during the autumn 
vacation. Of this I. need not fay how happy we 
were to accept. My family rejoiced at the in-» 
trodu(Slion which I was about to procure to the 
DOiice and eorppla^ency of a. great m9«t'^ hgufe, 
C 6 and 
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and confldered it as the return which they had 
always hoped for all their trouble and expence 
about my education. My own pride was not 
iilent on the fubjed. I looked on this viftt as 
an opportunity afford me of difplaying the ta- 
lents with which I flattered myfelf I was en- 
dowed, and the knowledge I had been at fuch 
pains to attain. 

When I arrived at the Baronet's, 1 found him 
and his Lady a good deal difappointed with my 
appearance and addrefs, which I now firft per- 
ceived to want fomething which was eflential to 
good company. I felt an awkwardnefs, which 
my want of mixing with the world had occa- 
fioned, and an embarrafTment which all my 
knowledge did not enable me to overcome. For 

thefe, however. Sir John and Lady F felt 

rather compaffion than difpleafure, and delivered 
me over to the valet de chambre, to make me 
fbmewhat fmarter, as they called It, by having my 
hair more modiibly drefled, and the cut of my 
coat altered ; an improvement which I rather felt 
as an indignity, than acknowledged as a favour. 
Thefe preliminaries being adjufted,! was fulFered 
to come into company, where I expeded to make 
up for the deficiency of my exterior, by difplay- 
ing the powers of my mind and the extent of 
my knowledge. But I difcovered, to my infinite 
floortification) that my former Audits had beea 

altogc- 
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altc^ether miiapplied, and that in my prefent. 
fituation they availed me nothing. My know- 
ledge of the learned languages, of claffical au- 
thors, of the hiftory, the philofophy, and the 
poetry of the ancients, I met with no occaiion 
to introduce, and no hearers to underftand ; but 
it was found that I could neither carve, play 
whift, ling a catch, or make up one in a coun- 
try dance. A young lady, a vifitor of the fanuly, 
who was faid to be a great reader, tried me with 
the enigmas of the Lady*§ Magazine,, and de^ 
clared me impradicably dull. Geography, allro«* 
Domy, or natural biftory, Sir John and his com- 
panions neither underftood nor cared for; but 
fome of them reminded the Baronet, in my pre- 
fence, of a clergyman they bad- met with in one 
of their excurfions, & maa of the moft complete 
educatbn, who was allowed to> be the beft 
bowler in the county, a dead (hot, rode like the 
devil (thefe were the gentleman's words), and 
was a fure hand at finding a hare. 

If thefe qualities are not very clerical, they may 
however be deemed innocent ; but I find, from 
the difcourfe of the fiimily, that fome other things 
are required of Sir John's parfon, which it would 
not be fo eafy for a good confcience to comply 
with. He muft now and then drink a couple of 
bottles, when the company chufes to be frolick- 
fomcf he muft wink at certain indecencies in 

language 
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language and irregularities in behaviour ; and 
once, when Sir John had fat rather longer than 
ufual after dinner, he told me that a clergyman^ 
to be an boneft fellow, muft have nothing of re« 
ligion about him. 

In the feclufion of a college, I may perhaps 
have over-rated the ufefulnefs of fcience, and the 
value of intelledual endowments ; my pride of 
fcholarftip, therefore, 1 fhould be willing to over- 
come, fmce I find that learning confers fo little 
eftimation in the world : but as, on the fcore of 
qualifications, I am incapable of what is defired, 
and, in the article of indulgences, will never 
fubmit to what is expefted, is it not my duty, 
Mr. Lounger, to refign my pretenfions to the 
living which was promifed me ? though I dread 
the reproaches of my parents, whom the profpeft 
of having me fo foon provided for had made 
happy ; though I fear to offend my benefador 
who recommended me to Sir John, and at the 
fame time afTured me that he was one of the bcfV 
fort of men he knew ; yet furely to purchafe pa- 
tronage and favour by fuch arts is unworthy, to 
infure them by fuch compliances is criminal. 

I am, &c. 

MOD EST US. 



In 
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In the cotiffe of my late excurfton to the 
country, I have-fcen feme inftances of the cvi! 
complained of by my correfpondent, which 
equally furprifed and grieved me. The proprie- 
tor of a country parifh^ if he has the true pride 
and feeling of his ftation, will confider himfelf 
as a kind of fovereign of the domain ; bounds 
Kke all other fovereigns, as much for his own 
fake as for theirs, to promote the interefts and 
the bappinefs of his people. So much of both 
depend on the choice of their paflor, that per- 
haps there is no appointment which he has the 
power of making, more material to the profpe« 
rity and good order of his eftate. The advantages 
of rational religion, or the evils which arife from 
its abufe, which are often the eflfeSs of a proper 
or improper nomination of a clergyman, form a 
charaAer of the people of a diftrid not more im«» 
portant to their morals and eternal interefts, than 
to their temporal welfare and profperity. 

I was very much pleafed, in my late vifit at 
Cohnel Cau/lic% with the s^pearance and deport- 
ment of the clergyman of his parifh, who was a 
frequent vifitor of my friend*s and his fifter's. 
The Colonel, after drawing hi^ character in a 
very favourable way, concluded with telling me, 
that he bad ftien fomething of tbc world, having 

officiated 
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officiated in the early part of his life as the chap« 
tain of a regiments To this circumftance, I con- 
fefs, I was inclined to impute fomeof theCdo- 
nel's predilection in his favour ; but a little ac- 
quaintance with him convinced me, that he had 
done the good man no more than juftice in his 
eulogium. There was fomething of a placid 
dignity in his afpefl; of a politenefs, not of form 
but of fentiment, in his manner; of a mildnefs, 
undebafed by flattery, ia his con verfation, equally 
pleafing and refpeSable. He had now no fami- 
ly, as Mifs Cauftic informed me, having had the 
misfortune to lofe his wife, and two children (he 
had brought him, a good many years ago. But 
his pariihioners are his family, (aid ihe. His 
look indeed was parental, with fomething above 
the cares, but not the charities of this world ; and 
over a. caft of ferioufnefs, and perhaps melan-^ 
choly^ that feemed to^be referved for. himfelf^ 
there was an eafy cheerfulnefs, and now and then 
a gaiety, that fpoke to the innocent pleafures of 
life a language of kindnefs and indulgence. 

«« *Tis the religioaof a gentleman," faid Colo# 
nel Cauftic.—** 'Tis the religion of a philofo- 
pher," faid 1." — " 'Tis fomething^ more ufeful 
than either," faidhis lifter. ** Did you know- 
bis labours, as I have fometimes occadon to do I 
The compofer of differences ^ the promoter of 
peace and of contentment j the encourager of 
induftry, fobricty, and all the virtues that mak* 

the 
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tbc lower ranks profperous and happy. He gives 
to religion a certain gracioufnefs which allures 
to its fcrvice, yet in his^own conduft he takes 
Icfs indulgence than many that preach its ter- 
rors. The duties of his fun<^ion are his plea* 
fures, and his doctrine is, that every man wiQ 
experience the faipe thing, if he brings his mind 
fairly to the trial : that to fill our flation well is 
in every ftation to be happy.'^ 

•* The great and the wealthy, I have heard the 
good man iay," continued the excellent fifter of 
my friend, '^ to whom refinement and fancy open 
a thoufand foiirces of delight, do not make the 
proper aUowance for the inferior rank of men» 
That rank has fcarce any exercife of mind or 
imagination but one, and that one is religion ; wo 
are not to wonder if it fometimes wanders into 
the gloom of fuperflition, or the wilds of enthu- 
fiafm. To keep this principle warm but pure, to 
teach it as the gofpel has taught it, ^ the mother 
of good works,' as encouraging, not excufing our 
duties, the guide at the fjcime time, and the fweet« 
net of life : to difpenfe this facred treafure as the 
balm of diftrefs, the cordial of difeafe, the con- 
queror of death ! Thefe are the privileges which 
I enjoy, which I hope I have ufed for the good of 
my people : They have hitherto ihed fatisfa£lioii 
cm my life, and I trufl will fmootb its clofe !" 

<* *Tis the religion of a ChrifUan !" faid Mxfs. 
C^uftic. 
Z 
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No 41. Saturday, Nov. 12, 1785. 
Pandere res aha noSli et tallgine tmrfau ViRO. 

To the Author of the Lounqsa* 

SIR, 

^ HO UGH the prefent age is undoubtedly 
poflefied of a great deal of knowledge and 
fcience of which former periods could not boaft^ 
yet it muft, on the other hand, be allowed, 
that we are apt to plume purfclvcs upon our 
acquirements fully as much as we are entitled 
to. We pretend a fuperiority over ancient times^ 
not only on account of the difcoveries we have 
made, but of the prejudices we have overcome, 
and fmile with a contemptuous fclf-importance 
on the cafy faith of our anceftors. 

Of this latter fort is the credit which almoft 
every modem takes for a total difbelief of fpirits^ 
apparitions, and witches. Notafchool-boy now- 
a-days who does not laugh at the exiftence of 
witchcraft zniforcery ; and, if he has ever heard 
of the ftatute-book, he filences every argument, 
by 'the quotation of the aft of parliament which 

repealed 
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rfpealed the ancient laws by which thofe crimes 
were punifliable, and thus exprefled the fenfe of 
the legiflature that no fuch crimes cxifted. 

Yet it is certain, that many of the wifcft and 
beft-informcd among our f&refathers had a firn:i 
belief in the exiftence of witchcraft and forcery, 
and one of the moft learned of our Monarchs ac- 
tually wrote a treatife on the fubje<3:. To this 
fomc of the lefs afluming of our modern fceptics 
anfwer, that though, at the time of paffing the 
old laws now repealed, and of writing that royal 
and learned treatife above mentioned, fuch a dia* 
bolical art and myftery might really and truly 
prevail ; yet now, in the eighteenth century, it 
is no longer praflifed, and that witchcraft, con- 
juration, and forcery, are entirely aboliflied and 
unknown. 

I, for my part, have more reverence for the 
penetration of our forefathers, than to fuppofe 
they could have been deceived as to what hap- 
pened in their own time j and further, I ani not 
afbamed to confefs my belief that even yet there 
exifts fuch an art as that of witchcraft j nor do l 
defpair of bringing over my readers to this opi- 
nion, if they will liften with candour to the proofs 
I propofe in this paper to bring in fupport of it. 

I conceive the faireft way of doing this to be, 
to cite^i from the beft authority among the old 

writers^ 
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writers, the appearances thejr particularly re- 
marked, and the fads they fpecificaily fet forth, 
of the practice of this unchriftian and diabolical 
art in their time ; and then to appeal to the ex- 
perience and obfervation of every unprejudiced 
perfon, whether fuch appearances and fa£ls are 
not at this day frequently and commonly ften 
and known. If this be allowed, it may, I think, 
fairly be prefumed, that the fame caufes produce 
the fame efFeAs, that thefe extraordinary pbae- 
nomena are now, as formerly, the effeA of uik 
natural means» to wit» of witchcraft, forcery, oc 
conjuration. 

The treatife of King James 1 fhonU certainly 
chufe as the higheft authority on this fubjeAj^ 
were it not, from its dialogiftic form, rather dif«' 
fufe, and not eafily compreffible into the fliort 
limits of your paper. I (ball therefore extrad, 
from another writer, a contemporary of that wife, 
and learned monarch, a more brief account of 
the different forts of witchcraft, which, however,, 
is chiefly taken from, and in rood particulars 
entirely agrees with the Dialogues of the Kin( 
on that fubjedl. 

** I think it good,*' fays that writer, " in thil 
place to fet down the divers forts and clafles ot 
thofe unlawful and accurfed dealers in witcbcrafti 
Qoojgintion, Qnchantment, and farcery„ on whom 

dift 
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die late wife and wholefome law {anndficundo^ 
vulgo primoy Jacob, cap. 12.) doth fpccially at- 
tach* 

<* I . There are who, moalding images of per- 
ioAS on whom they mean to pra£tife, and making 
up the feme to (bmething of human fimilittide) 
with wax, paint, hair, and other materials, do 
fiick into the fame, fciflfars, long pins, and other 
piercing weapons, and at the laft laying the fame 
before a ftrong fire, as the wax of the image 
melteth away, fo doth the fiefh of the poor wight 
whom it reprefenteth (which was at firft tortured 
and torn as with the wounding of fuch fharp 
inftruments as aforefaid) burn and confume with 
firange pains and pinings. 

^' 2. Others there be, exceeding rife in Lap* 
land, Finland, and other wild parts of the worldf 
who at their nightly meetings, by incantations 
and uncouth form of words, calling the arch fiend 
to their aid, and being fometimes armed with 
charms, and amulets of ftrange fhape and divers 
colours, thefe withered anddeviliih hags do raife 
ftorms, tempefls, and angry appearances of the 
iky, to the wreck of many goodly (hips, and 
richmerchandife. 

** 3. A third kind is of thofe who being more 
fiirred with the greed of lucre, than pricked on 
(as the two laft- mentioned forts) with anger and 
levenge, do, by compact with the devil, procure 

to 
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to themfclvcs much wealth in gold, filver, and 
{precious ftones, which they find in chefts, caf- 
kets, and other places, into which no man could 
put the fame by any natural means. But herein 
oft-times is manifeft the notable deceit of the 
great father of lies, that the faid gold and other 
precious things fhall, in a fliort fpace, be turned 
again into ftones, drofs, or other unvalued fub- 
ftances, whereof Satan (as may be conjeflured) 
did firft by his power and art make and fafhion 
the fame. 

** 4. There is likewife to be noted a powef 
which fuch wizards and forcerers do poflefs, of 
tranfporting themfclves invifibly, fo that no man 
knoweth whence they came, nor whither they 

fo, and of entering houfes, though the fame be 
arred againft them in all manner of ufual paf* 
fage and accefs, difquieting and afFraying the in- 
habitants thereof; though generally (as our 
Royal Mafter well obferveth in his moft learned 
Dialogue on Demonologie, book ill. chap, i.), 
when thofe wizards or fpirlts (for their kind and 
fpecies feemeth not well determined) haunt cer- 
tain houfes that are dwelt in, it is a fure token 
of grofle ignorance, or of feme grofle and flan- 
dcrous finnes amongft the inhabitants thereof." 
Now, to bring examples of the various kinds 
of witchcraft fimilar to the above, which ftill con- 
tinue to be pradifed in modern times. Is not 
2 Mifs 
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Mifs —5 to whofe health I have drank fo many 
bumpers, plainly a witch of the firft clafs ? Does 
ihe not make up an image like a human one, 
with wax (otherwife pomatum) and paint (as is 
fometimes alleged), hair, and other materials, 
ftick into the fame fcfffars^ long ptns^ and other 
piercing weapons, and which caufeth thofe on 
whom ibe intends to pradife to burn and con<- 
fume with ftrange pains and pinings ? I muft 
further obferve here, that my author, on this part 
of his fubjed, ^differs from his Royal Mafter on 
the quefiion, " Whether it is lawful, by the help 
of another witch, to cure the difeafe that is cafteii 
on by the craft of the firft V^' which queftion the 
King had anfwered in the negative ; but this later 
writer argues for the lawfulnefs of that mode 
of cure. Our modern ^^w/V^A^rf accordingly fecm 
almoft univerfally to agree in the latter opinion. 

The nightly meetings of the older fpecies of 
witch, mentioned by the above author in the fe- 
cond place, have furely come within the know- 
ledge of moft of my readers. In the inner room 
of fome very great ladies houfes, on what Is 
called (by a phrafe probably borrowed from this 
very a6l of witchcraft) a r^wZ-night, are not cer- 
tain magical founds and incantations ufed f Is fiot 
the arch fiend frequently called on by name? 
Arc there not, on a table, fometimes in a little 
caldron, amulets to be feen of ftrange fliapes and 

divers 
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divers colours ? Are there not ftorms ratfedy and 
angry appearances i Undoubtedly all thofe cir* 
cumftances are known to exift. That, howevcfi 
no innocent perfon may fuflFer from my accnia* 
tion^ and that the Lord of any fuch great Lady 
may not, like the good DuJti i/Glcacffigr of old, 
fuffer for the witchcraft of bis wife, I muft ia 
juftice add, that the hufbands of thefe ladies ars 
in general no conjurers. 

Of the third kind of thofe unlawful dealers 
with the devil, there is no want of examfries 
among us. Do we not fee men every day, who^ 
by compafl with the devil (for we know not of 
any natural means by which they could accom« 
plifb it), procure to themfelves much wealth, 
gold, filvcr, and precious ftones ? Is not Mr. — -, 
who was a few years ago worth nothing, but who 
now keeps his chariot, entertains people of the 
firft faOiion, gives the mod fumptuous entertain- 
ments, and drinks the higheft priced wines ; in 
ihort, vies in expence with men of the greateft 
fortunes, evidently a conjuror of this clafs? As 
to the tranfmutation of this gold and other pre* 
cious materials into their former (late of drofi, 
and other things of no value, I leave that point 
of fimilitude to the evidence of thofe gentlemen's 
creditors. 

As to the fpecie^defcribed in the fourth fedion 
of the learned author above quoted, I fee in moft 
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houfes of faihionable refort wizards of a defcrip- 
tion refembling thofe who poflefs the power of 
invifible tranfportation mentioned by this writer ; 
men whofe defcent nobody knows, of whom jio 
one can tell whence they came, and who them- 
felves confefs their ignorance whither they fhall 
gOy who talk of intimacies with people of moft 
diftlnguifhed rank, both at home and abroad, and 
give bints of having been in the moft private re« 
cefies of palaces and hotds, who muft undoubt- 
edly have been carried thither by fome fuperna- 
tural power, and who, according to the tefti- 
mony of people who are known to have been in 
fome' of thofe places at the time, muft have adu- 
ally been there in an invifible ftate. Is it not 
alfo commonly a token (a$ our author phrafes 
it) of" grofle ignorance and flanderous finne" in 
the inhabitants of the houfes where fuch wizards 
or fpirits do for the moft part haunt ? Do not 
many of them get into fuch houfes, though the 
doors are barred againft them, and all manner of 
ufual accefs is denied ? And is not the cure of 
fuch a plague exadly the fame in thefe days as 
in the time of King James," ** by prayer to God 
k ufed in the houfe," or *^ by the inhabitants there- 
p of purging themfelves, by amendment of life, 
1 from fuch finnes as have procured the extraor* 
\ dinary plague of thofe evil fpirits haunting the 
fame?" 

i Vol. 11. D I think 

I 
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i chink I have now fully evinced the truth of I 
the propofition with which I fet out. I fliall 
only add one other inflance, of which I think, 
Sir, you are particularly qualified to atteft the | 
truth. An author of a periodical paper, who 
knows the minds of the ladies better than them- 
felves ; who reads chara(Sters as a phyfician reads 
difeafes, by merely looking on the faces of his ; 
patients ; who can prognoilicate the change of ' 
manners, the rife of fafliions, the downfal of 
wits, and the decay of beauties ;— if fuch a man 
is not a conjuror, be is abfolutely good for no* 
thing. I am, &c. 

ANTIQUO-MODERNUS, 

Z 
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N"42. Saturday, November ig, 1785. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 



SIR, 

T WAS much plenfed with the mention made 
by your friend Colonel Cauftic, of our poet 
Hamilton of Bangour. I have always regarded 
bim as holding a diftinguifhed rank among the 
fine writers of his age, and as having done fignal 
credit to the genius of his country. Yet his 
works do not appear to me to be fo well known, 
nor to be held in fuch high efteem, as they de- 
fcrve. Permit me, therefore, to recommend 
them to your readers. 

The poems of Hamilton difplay regular defign, 
juft fentiments, fanciful invention,, pleafing fen 1 
fibility, elegant didion, and fmooth vcrfification. 
His genius was aided by tafte, and his tafte was 
improved by knowledge. He was not only well 
acquainted with the moft elegant modern writers, 
but with thofe of antiquity. Of thefe remarks, 
his poem entitled Contemplation ^ or The Triumph 
of Lovey affords fuflicient illuftration. 

The defign of this Poem is regular. The Poet 
difplays in it the ftruggles, relapfes, recoveries,* 
D 2 and 
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and final difcomfiture of a mind ftriving with an 
obftinate and habituated paffion. It has^ in the 
language of the critics, a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. It exhibits an aAion in its rife, pro- 
grefs, and termination* The Poet reprefents 
himfelf as wifhing to withdraw his thoughts from 
inferior fubjeds, and fix them on fuch as he holds 
better fuited to a rational, and ftill more to a phi- 
lofophical fpirit. He muft be aided in this high 
fxercife by Contemplation, and the af&ftance of 
this auguft perfonage muft be duly folicited* 
Accordingly, the Poem opens with a fine addrefs 
*o the " Voice divine," the Power of Poetry : 

Go forth, invoked, O Voice divine I 
And iflTue from thy facred (hrine j 
Go, fearch each folitude around 
Where Contemplation may be found, &c. 

But Contemplation muft not only be duly foli- 
cited, but properly received and attended ; and 
therefore a company of various but fuitable afib- 
ciates are invited ; 

Bring Faith, endued with eagle eyea» 
That joins this earth to diftant fkies, ice. 
Devotion, high above that foars. 
And flngs exulting, and adores, &c« " ! ■■ 
Laft, to crown all, with thefe be joia'd 
» The decent nun, fair Peace of Mind» 

Whom 
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Whom Innoccnee, ere yet bctrayM, 
Bore young in Eden's happy (hade ; 
Reiign'd, contented, meek, and mild. 
Of blamelefs mother, blamelefs child. 

In like manner, fucH paffions as are adverfe to 
Contemplation are very properly prohibited ; and 
in this catalogue are included, among others, Su-* 
perdition. Zeal, Hypocrify, Malice, and all in. 
human affedions. The Poet feems chiefly foli- 
citous to prohibit Love. Of him and his intru- 
fion he app^rs particularly apprehenfive. Yet, 
in the confidence of his prefent mood, he would 
difguife his apprehenfions, and treats this formi- 
dable adverfary, not only with defiance, but witte 
cx^ntempt. 

But chiefly Love, Love far ofF fly. 
Nor interrupt my privacy, 
'Tis not for thee, capricious power. 
Weak tyrant of a fev'rifh hour. 
Fickle, and ever in extremes. 
My radiant day of Reafon beams ; 
And fober Contemplation's ear 
Difdains thy fyren tongue to hear. 
Speed thee on changeful wings away 
To where thy willing flaves obey. 
Go, herd amongft thy wonted train. 
The falfe, th'inconftant, and the vain ; 
Thou haft no fubjefl here ; begone ! 
Contemplation comes anon. 

D 3 The 
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The aflion proceeds. The Poet attends to fo- 
lemn objefls j engages in important inquiries ; 
confiders the diverfified condition of human life; 
dwells on the ample provifion made by nature 
for human happinefs ; dwells on the happinefs 
of focial afFe(5lions ; is thus led imperceptibly to 
think of love ; mentions Monimia, and relapfes. 

Ah mc ! What, helplefs, have I faid ? 
Unhappy, by myfelf betray 'd ! 
I deem'd, but ah ! I deem'd in vain. 
From the dear image to refrain, &c. 

He makes another effort, but with equal fuc- 
cefs ; he makes another, and another ; he will 
exalt his mind by afts of devotion, or plunge into 
the gloom of melancholy. But the influences of 
the predominant paflion ft ill return to the charge, 
and reftore their objeft : on the heights of devo- 
tion, or in the (hades of melancholy, he ftill 
meets with Monimia, Such is the progrefs of 
the Poem ; and, in the conclufion, we have an 
interefting view of the Poet, yielding to his ad- 
verfary, but ftriving to be refigned. 

Pafs but fome fleeting moments o'er. 
This rebel heart (hall beat no more, &c. 

The juftnefs of the Poet's fentiments is next to 
be mentioned. He illuflrates the power of ha- 
bituated paffion over reafon and refleftion. Far- 
ther, he illuflrates, that, though the attention 

be 
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be engaged with objeds of the maft oppofite 
kind to that of the reigning paffion, yet flill it 
returns. He fhews too, that this happens, not- 
withftanding the moft determined refolutions and 
purpofes to the contrary. AH this he does not 
formally,, but by ingenious and indire£b infinua- 
tion. He alfo illuftrates a curious procefs in the 
conduft of our intelle<Stual powers, when under 
the dominion of ftrong emotionr He fhews the 
manner by which prevailing paffions influence 
eur thoughts in the aflbciation of ideas ; that 
they do not throw their objedls upon the mind 
abruptly, or without coherence, but proceed by a 
regular progrefs : for that, how different foevcr 
ideas or objeds may be from one another, tb^ 
prevailing or habituated paffion renders the mind 
acute in difcerning among them common quaU* 
ties, or circumftances of agreement or corre- 
fpondence, otherwife latent or not obvious : That 
thefe common qualities are dexteroufly ufed by 
the mind, as uniting links, or means of trandtion ;. 
zAd that thus, not incoherently, but by the na- 
tural connedlion moft commonly of refemblance, 
the ruling pailion brings its own objed to the fore 
ground, and into perfect view. Thus our Poet,. 
in the progrefs of his adion, has recourfe to 
friendfhip. He dwells on the happinefs that 
connexion beftows; he wifhes for a faithful 
friend ^ his imagination figures fuch a perfon, 
D 4 En 
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In whofe foft and gentle breaft 
His weary foul may take her reft ; 

and then, by eafy tranfition, inverts this friend 
with a female form, with the form of Monimia : 

Grant Heaven, if Heaven means blifs for me^ 
Monimia fuch and long may be. 

In like manner, having recourfe to devotion, 
in a fpirit of rational piety, he folicits the aid of 
Heaven to render him virtuous. He perfoniftes 
Virtue ; places her in a triumphal car, attended 
by a fui table train ; one of her attendants, a fe- 
male diftinguifhed by high pre-eminence, muft 
alfo be diftinguiftied by fuperior beauty, muft re- 
femble the faireft of human beings^ muft re*' 
femble Monimia : 

While chief in beauty, as in place. 

She charms with dear Monimia's grace. 

Monimia ftill, here once again ! 

O ! fatal name ; O dubious flrain, &c« 

Far off the glorious rapture flown, 

Monimia rages here alone. 

In vain. Love's fugitive, I try 

From the commanding power to fly, &c.— 

Why didft thou, cruel Love, again 

Thus drag me back to earth and pain ? 

Well hop'd I, Love, thou wouldft retire 

Before the blefs'd Jeflean lyre, 

Devotion's 
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Devotion's harp would charm to reft 
The, evil fpirit in mybrcaft. 
But the deaf adder Aill difdains 
To h'ften to the chanter's ftrains* 

The whole poem illuftrates the difficulty and ne- 
ceffity of governing ou|r thoughts, no lefs than 
our paffions. 

In enumerating the mod remarkable qualities 
in Hamilton's poetical works, befides regularity 
of defign, and juftnefs of thought or fentiment, I 
mentioned fanciful invention ; and of this particu- 
lar I (hall, in like manner, offer fome illufiration. 

Fanciful invention is, in truth, the quality that, 
of all others, diftinguiihes, and is chiefly charac- 
teriftic of poetical compofltion. The beauties of 
deiign, fentiment, and language, belong to every 
kind of fine writing : But invention alone creates 
the Poet, and is a term nearly of the fame figni- 
fication with poetical genius. A poet is faid to 
have more or lefs genius, according to his powers 
of fancy or invention. That Hamilton poflefles 
a confiderable portion of this talent, is manifeft 
in many of his compofitions, and particularly fo 
in his Contemplation. This appears evident from 
fome paflages already quoted. But, though our 
Poet poflefTes powers of invention, he is not en- 
dowed with all the powers of invention, nor 
with thofe of every kind. His genius feems 
D 5 qualified 
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qualified for defcribing fome beautiful fcenes and 
objefls of external nature, and for delineating 
with the embellUhments of allegory, fome paf- 
fions and affections of the human mind. 

Still, however, his imagination is employed 
among beautiful and engaging, rather than among 
awful and magnificent images ; and even when 
he prefents us with dignified objeds, he is more 
grave than lofty, more folemn than fublime, as 
in the following paflage : 

Now fee ! the fpreading gates unfold, 
Difplay'd the facred leaves of gold. 
Let me with holy awe repair 
To the folemn houfe of pray'r ; 
And as I go, O thou j my heart. 
Forget each low and earthly part. 
Religion enter in my breaft, 
A mild and venerable gued I 
Put off, in contemplation drown'd. 
Each thought impure in iioly ground i 
And cautious tread, with awful fear. 
The courts of heaven ;— for God is here. 
Now my grateful voice I raife. 
Ye angels, fwell a mortal's praife. 
To charm with your own harm6ny 
The ear of him who fits on high. 

It was alfo faid, that our poet poflefled pleafing 
fenfibility. It is not aiTerted that be difplays 

thofe 
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thofe vehement tumults and ecftacies of paiHon, 
that belong to the higher kinds of lyric and dra- 
matic compofition. He is not (haken with ex- 
ceffive' rage, nor melted with overwhelming for- 
row ; yet when he treats of grave or affefting 
fubjeds, he exprefles a plaintive and engaging 
foftnefs. He is never violent and abrupt, and is 
more tender than pathetic. Perhaps the *< Braes 
of Yarrow," one of the fineft ballads ever writ* 
ten, may put in a claim to fuperior difl:in£lion* 
But even with this exception, I (hould think our 
poet more remarkable for engaging tendernefs^ 
than for deep and affedling pathos. Of this 
his epitaph, beginning with *' Could this fair 
marble," affords illuftratibn. 

In like manner, when he expreffes joyful fen- 
timents, or defcribes fcenes and objefls of fefli- 
vity, which he does very often, he difplays gooJ 
humour and eafy cheerfukiefs, rather than the 
tranfports of mirth or the brilliancy of wit. In 
one of the beft of his poems, addrefTed to Lad/ 
Mary Montgomery, he adorns fprightlinefs of 
thought, graceful eafe, and good humour, witfr 
correfponding language and numbers. In this 
performance a number of female charaSers are 
defcribed in the llvelieft manner, charafterifed 
with judgment, and diflinguifhed with acute 
difcernment. Thus, in the following indire(Sl 
D 6 defcrip* 
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defcription, we have the dignity of female ex- 
cellence : 

Heavenly Charlotte, form divine. 

Love's univerfal kingdom's thine : 
Anointed Queen ! all unconiin'd. 
Thine is the homage of mankind. 

In another paflage, we have a fine piSure of 
the gentler and livelier graces : 

In everlafting bluihes feen, 
Such Pringle fhines, of fprightly mien : 
To her the power of love imparts. 
Rich gift ! the foft fuccefsful arts. 
That beft the lover's fires provoke. 
The lively ftep, the mirthful joke j 
The fpeaking glance, the am'rous wile. 
The fportful laugh, the winning fmile ^ 
Her foul awak'ning every grace. 
Is all abroad upon her face ; 
In bloom of youth ftill to furvive. 
All charms are there, and all alive. 

Elfewhere we have a melodious beauty : 

Artift divine ! to her belong 
The heavenly lay, and magic fong, &c.— — 
Whene'er fhe fpeaks, the joy of all. 
Soft the filver accents fall, &c. 

The tranfitions in this poem are peculiarly 
faappy. Such are the following : 

Strike 
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Strike again the golden lyre. 

Let Hume the notes of joy infpire, fcc.*—- » 

But who IS flie, the general gaze 

Of fighing crowds, the world's amaze. 

Who looks forth as the bluibing morn. 

On mountains of the eaft new born, &c.*— 

Fair is the lily, fweet the rofe. 

That in thy cheek, ODrummond, glows,&c« 

I have dwelt fo long, and I could not avoid it, 
on the preceding particulars, that I have not left 
myfelf room for illuftrations of our Poet's lan- 
guage and verfification. I obferved, in general, 
that thefe were elegant^ and melodious ; and fo 
every reader of genuine tafte will feel them. 
They are not, however, unexceptionable ; and if 
in another letter I (hould give farther illuftra- 
tion of our author's poetical charader, I {hall 
hold myfelf bound, not only to mention fome ex- 
cellencies, but alfo fome blemiflies in his verfe 
and di^ion. I am, &c. 

PHILOMUSOS. 



I have given the above letter, which I received 
fome time ago from an unknown correfpondenf, 
to my readers, from a belief that they will feel 
themfelves interefted in the Works of a Poet, 
who not only was born and refided in Scotland^ 

\»3X 
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but whofe pencil was particularly employed in 
delineating the eminent characters of both fexes 
in our native country at the time in which he 
lived. It will not, methinks, require the enthu- 
fiafm of a " laudator temports a£li," like Colo- 
nel Cauftic, to receive a peculiar fatisfa£lion in 
tracing the virtues and the beauty of a former 
age, in the vcrfes of one who appears to have fo 
warmly caught the fpirit of the firft, to have fo 
warmly felt the power of the latter. Nor may 
it be altogether without a moral ufe, to fee, in 
the poetical record of a former period, the man* 
ners of our own country in times of lefs luxury, 
but not perhaps of lefs refinement ; when Fafliioa 
feems to have conferred fuperiorities fully as io- 
trinfic as any fhe can boaft at prefent ; to have- 
added dignity of fentiment to pride of birth, and 
to have inverted fuperior beauty with fuperior 
grace and higher accomplifbments. 
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^<'43. Saturday, November id^ 178^^ 
To the AuTHoa of the Lounger. 



S I R, Jhire^ Oef. 1785. 

I T the age of thirty-five I fucceeded, by the 
death of a near relation, to a confiderable 
ideftate. Upon this event I refolved to fix my 
Idence at the family manfion-houfe. I was 
ry little acquainted with that part of the coun- * 
f where it was fituated ; but I was told it was 
an uncommonly good neighbourhood '^ and that 
hould be particularly fortunate in having it. in 
|r power to enjoy an excellent fociety. I found 
olerable library of old books, to which I added 
pretty extenfive colledlion of modern ones : 
om the perufal of them, from the attention . 
lich I propofed to give to the culture of a part 
my eftate which I meant to farm myfelf, and 
>m the enjoyment which I expefted -to reap 
\m the company and converfation of my good 
ighbours, I was in hopes that my life would 
ie on in a very agreeable manner. 
Being naturally of an eafy temper, and de- 
ous of being on good terms with every one . 
5 around 
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around me, as foon as I came to fix my abode, I 
made it a principal ohjeQ. to get acquainted with 
my neighbours, and to eftablifh a familiar inter- 
courfe between us. Our firft vifits were rather 
formal and diftant ; but this gradually wore off, 
and our correfpondence bepame frequent and re- 
peated. Their invitations to me were numerous ; 
and I did not fail to a(k them in return. I en- 
deavoured to make my welcome as warm as 
theirs^ and to treat them with the fame marks of 
hofpitality which I received. 

But, Sir, I now find that what I expeded 
would have been one of the bleffings of my fitua* 
tion, has become one of its greateft misfortunes. 
My neighbours, having once found the way to- 
my houfe, are now fcarce ever out of it. When 
they are idle in the mornings, which is almoft 
always the cafe, they dire<Sl their ride or their 
walk my way, and pay a friendly vifit to their 
neighbour Dalion. I am by this means inter- 
rupted in my attention to my farm, and have not 
time left to give the neceiTary orders. It is vain 
to think of making ufe of my library : When I 
fit down to read, I am difturbed before I get the 
length of a few pages, and am obliged to break 
off in the midft of an interefting ftory, or ao in« 
ftrudive piece of reafoning. I cannot deny my* 
felf, or order my fervants to tell I am not at 
home. This is one of your privileges in town : 

but 
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but in the country, if one's horfes are in the 
ftable, or one's chaife in the coach-houfe, one is 
of neceiEty bound to receive all intruders. In 
this manner are my mornings conftantly loft^ 
and I am not allowed to have a fingle half hour 
to myfelf. . 

This, however, is one of the flighteft of my 
diftreiles ; the morning intruiions are nothing to 
the more formal viiitations of the afternoons. 
Hardly a day^pafles without my being obliged to 
have a great dinner for the reception of my 
neighbours; and when they are not with me, 
good neighbourhood, I am told, requires I fliould 
be with them, and give them my vifitations in 
return. Even of the very beft company, where 
the very beft converfation takes place, a man is 
apt, at leail I have felt this in myfelf, fometimes 
to tire, and to wiih for the indulgence of that 
liftlefTnefs, that fort of dreaming indolence, which 
you. Sir, are fo well acquainted with, and which 
can only be had alone. But to be conftantly ex- 
pofed to be in a crowd, a crowd feleded from no 
other circumftance than from their reflding with* 
in ten miles of you ; — the keeper of an inn is not, 
in point of company, in a worfe fituation ! 

But the merely being obliged to fpend my 
mornings in the way I have defcribed, and my 
afternoons in a conftant crowd of promifcuous 
company, is not the only evil I have to complain 

of. 
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of. The manner in which I am obliged to fpend 
it in that company is fiill more difagreeablcr 
Hofpitality in this part of the country docs not 
confift folely in keeping an open houfe,and receiv- 
ing all your neighbours for many miles rounds 
but one muft fill them drunk, and get drunk 
with them one's felfr Having no fund of con-^ 
verfation with which they can entertain their 
landlord or each other, they are obliged to have 
recourfe to their glafs to make up for every 
other want, and deficiency of matter is fupplied 
by repeated bumpers. It is a favourite maxim" 
here, that Converfation fpoils good company i and 
this maxim is moft invariably followed in prac- 
tice, unlefs noife and vociferation, after the fwaf- 
lowing of more than one bottle, can be called 
converfation. Without injuftice it may be faitf 
of moft of my neighbours, that when fober they 
are filent, and when not fober, it were better they 
remained filent. I have frequently made efforts 
to check the riot and intemperance of my guefls, 
and to with-hold the bottle from them, when I 
have thought they have' drunk fully as much as 
was good for them ;. but I have always found 
myfelf unable to do it. I fhould hate to be call- 
ed a ftingy fellow ; and I know, if I were to efta- 
blifh fobriety, I fhould be called flingy. When 
I cannot keep my guefts fober, I fometimes try 
to efcape the glafs, and to be fober myfelf: But, 

when 
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ivhen I do this, I find fome of them look upon 
nc.wich an evil eye, as if I meant to be a fpy upon 
he unguarded moments of my guefts ; others 
augh at me for giving myfelf airs, as they call 
t; and I cannot bear to be laughed at. 

But riot and drunkennefs are not all the ills I 
lave to fubmit to.* After we have drunk oceans 
f liquor, cards are commonly propofed j and 
;ambling and drunkennefs, though very unfit 
ompanions, are joined together. We do not 
lay for a very deep (lake, but ftill we play for 
)mething confiderable. I do not like to lofe, 
nd yet it is equally difagreeable \p win. I am 
ommonly pretty lucky ; and, in a run of luck, 
fien fufFer a good deal in gaining their guineas^ 
om people who I know well cannot afford to 
>fe them. - It is a mortifying fpedacle, to fee 
lofe who are frequently together, and feem to 
e the greateft friends when the bottle is going 
>und, after they have drunk as much as they 
an hold, fit down to pilfer one another of fums 
hich they cannot eafily pay, and which, in their 
ber moments, they will, feel the diftrefs of 
lying'. 

Sometimes, to avoid play, I counterfeit fleepi- 
rfs, andefcape to bed. But this does not break 
3 the party; — they are only left more at their 
t>erty ; and the morning is far advanced before 
latters are brought to a conclufion. The evil 

cou* 
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confequences of this to my domeftic oeconomj 
are obvious. My family is difturbed with noife 
during the whole nighty and my fervants arc 
prevented from going to bed. My houfe is thus 
rendered a fcene of confufion, and every houfe- 
hold concern is neglecled. . I wiih to get up be- 
times in the morning, and to have breakfaft at 
an early hour : But this cannot be accompliihed ; 
for when I ring for John to bring up the tea- 
kettle, I am told he has not been above an hour 
in bed. 

The corruptron of the higher orders of the fa- 
mily I find is fpreading among the lower. Go- 
ing into the fervants hall one night at a late hour, 
when I had efcaped from the gambling party in 
the drawtng-room, I found the whole fervants 
engaged at Brag. I could hardly be angry at 
them ; they were only doing on a fmaHer fcale 
what was a-doing jon a larger above ftairs ; and 
being forced to fit up all night, they were obliged 
to fill up their time with fomething. 

I have thus, Sir, laid before you fome of the 
diflreiTes of my fituation, all of which ibem to 
proceed from my having a good neighbouiiiood. 
I have frequently refolved to exert myfelf man- 
fully to put a flop to thefe grievances, to quarrel 
with all my neighbours, and to tell them^ that 
for the future I am to lock up my doors, and 
neither to give nor receive their vifits. But my 

refolution 
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refolution has hitherto failed me. One of the 
comforts I expected to have received from living 
in die country, was, that I might live undifturb- 
ed ; that the eafinefs of my temper Ihould not 
be broke in upon ; and that I jQiouId have no oc- 
cafion for vigorous exertion. Deflrous of being 
on a good footing with every body, and unable 
to .bear -either the cenfure or the derifion of 
x>thers, t have not been able, nor do I believe 
I ever Ihall be able, to fummon up as much re- 
folution as to expofe myfelf to the fcorn or to the 
hatred of thofe around me. 

In this fituation it has occurred to me, that if 
you think proper to publifh this letter, it may 
poffibly^ without my taking any ftronger mea- 
fure, have a good eiFe£t^ it may perhaps afford 
a hint to my neighbours, which may relieve me 
in fome mcafure, without any further ftir of 
mine. But if this fhall not happen, and if my 
grievances ihall ftill continue, I find I (hall be 
obliged, however unwillingly, to give up my ha- 
bitation in the country, and to take a houfe in 
town, in order that I may fometimes enjoy the 
pleafures of folitude and retirement, and efcape 
the evils of a good migbbourhood. I am, &c. 

GEORGE DALTON. 
5 
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N*' 44. Saturday, December ^j 1785. 
To the Lounger. 

SIR, 
T HAVE obfervcd, that the greateft part of 

your correfpondents have given you a detail 
of grievances and complaints. In difclofing their 
misfortunes, they havfe no doubt conveyed to 
your readers fome ufeful leflbns, for avoiding 
thofe errors of conduft which in general have 
been the caufe of them : But the pidiure of hap- 
pinefs may often prove as inftrucElive as that of 
calamity or diftrefs ; and, in that view, while I 
gratify my own feelings by the following narra- 
tive, I flatter myfelf it may not be unprofitable 
to others. 

My father. Sir, inherited an eftate In one of 
the northern counties of this kingdom, a pro- 
perty once confiderable, and which had been in 
his family for fome generations ; but which, 
during his life and that of my grandfather, had, 
from a certain eafinefs of temper bordering upon 
improvidence, and their humane endeavours to 
aflift their needy relations, been fo greatly re- 
duced, that at my father's death it was necefTary 
to bring the eftate to fale for the payment of his 

debts. 
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debts. A trifling reveriion remained for . the 
fupport of my mother, myfelf, and an only fifter ; 
and with this flender provifion we betook our- 
felves to a fmall farm-houfe, which my mother 
i£nted from the new poiTeflbr of our paternal 
laods^ Here, by her uncommon indufiry, and 
the exertions of a fpirit fuperior to her misfor- 
tunes, (he maintained her little houfehold decent- 
ly and refpeflably, while flie gained the efteem 
and admiration of the whole neighbourhood. 
My fifter, who was fome years younger than my- 
felf, was accuftomed aim oft from infancy to bear 
her part in the management of the family. My 
mother had taught us reading, writing, and the 
firft rudiments of arithmetic ; and the clergyman 
of the parifh was at pains to inftru<ft me in the 
elements of the Greek and Latin languages, of 
which, in a few years, I obtained a competent 
knowledge. This worthy man^ whofe name was 
yohnftnif had been the friend and companion of 
my father from their earlieft infancy, and thus 
confidered himfelf as bound by duty to be a 
guardian and parent to his children. He had 
himfelf an only daughter, of equal age with my 
fifter, and whom, in thofe days of childhood 
^nd innocence, I regarded alike with the afircftion 
of a brother. But on this firft period of my life, 
though the rccolleilion is delightful, I forbear to 
enlarge. 

I had 
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I had now atUined my fifteenth year,^ and it 
became necefTary to think of fome profeiSon by 
which I might make my way in the world. My 
inclination led me to the ftudy of medicine, which 
I had profecuted for fome time with great a£- 
duity, when a near relation of my mother's, 
who wantily interefted himfelf in our welfare, 
procured for me the commiffion of a furgeon's 
mate on board an Indiaman. *The fhip to which 
I belonged was to fail within a fortnight after I 
received intelligence of my appointment. My mo- 
ther prepared for me a flock of linens, and other 
necefTaries, to which (he added a purfe with 
fifteen guineas. The worthy Mr. Johnfon gave 
me a pocket-bible, with his bleffing. Myjifter, 
and his daughter Emmy^ gave me their tears ; 
for that was all they had to beflow : But from 
the tears of the latter I felt an emotion of ten- 
dernefs beyond what even the affedlion of a bro- 
ther could produce. I had unconfcioufly nou- 
rifbed an attachment of which this parting firfl 
taught me the force, but which, at the fame time^ 
it obliged me to flifle and conceal. 

After a voyage of fix months, our fhip arrived 
in the Ganges. During my flay at Calcutta, I 
was fortunate enough to recommend myfelf to a 
countryman of my own, then high in the coun- 
cil ; by whofe interefl, with my Captain's leave, 
I. obtained an appointment of furgeon to a fmall 

fettlement 
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fettlemcnt of the Company's, which bordered ort 

Che territory of the Nabob of . Various*, 

Sir, are the methods of acquiring wealth in India. 
Of thefe the obvious and apparent are fo well 
known, that they need not be mentioned : The 
more myfterious courfes to affluence, as I never 
was folicitous myfelf to unravel, fo I am not well 
qualified to explain. It is enough for me to (ay, 
that, with a good confcienceyand during a twelve 
years exercife of a profeflion ferviceable to my 
fellow*creatures, I acquired what to me appeared 
a competency. In (hort^Sir, being now pofleflfed 
of a fortune of 25,000 1* I began to. think of re- 
turning to my native country. I had, from time 
to time, during the laft years of my flay in India, 
remitted fuch fums to my mother as I judged 
might enable her to exchange her toilfome and 
parfimonious mode of life for eafe and comfort ; 
but ihe wrote to me, that induflry was now be* 
come familiar, and even agreeable, that Oie could 
not relifh the bread of idlenefs, and that it was 
fufficient happinefs for her and for my iiAer to 
be aflured of my health and profperity. By th^ 
laft opportunity that preceded my leaving India^ 
I had acquainted my mother of my intention of 
returning home in the following fpring. Thi) 
intention I put in execution j and bringing with 
me the bed part of my fortune, landed in fafit^ 
on the coaft of Britain, after an abfence of thir^* 
teen years and a half. 

Vol. II. E A few^ 
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A few days travelling brought me once more 
to the fpot of my nativity. I flopped in the 
afternoon within a few miles of the place, and 
wrote the following billet : 

" Jack Truman fends the bearer, his fervant, 
*«^o acquaint his deareft mother and fitter, that 
** he is within a day *s journey of Brookland farm, 
** and propofes, by God's blefling, to be with 
** them this evening.'* 

This note was meant to give them time to pre- 
pare for our meeting; but I had not patience to 
wait my man's return, and fet out a few minutes 
after him. I need not defer ibe the emotions I 
felt at fight of my native fields, the recolledion 
of which, diftance of place and length of time 
had rather endeared than impaired. I had little 
leifure to indulge the remembrance : My mother 
and fifler, equally impatient with myfelf, had 
come out to watch the road by which I was to 
arrive. Our meeting was fuch as might be ex- 
pcfted fjom afFedlion, heightened by the anxie- 
ties of abfence ; our joy, fuch as profperity can 
give to thofe to whom profperity has not always 
been known, to thofe whom profperity enables 
to make others happy. 

You will eafily figure. Sir, thofe topics, which, 
after fo long an abfence, would naturally be the 
fubjedt of our converfation. One of the firft en- 
quiries I made was about the worthy Mr. John- 
fon and his amiable daughter. My mother in- 
formed 
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formed me that this good man was then in the 
!aft ftageof a painful difeafe, under which he had 
languifhed above three years, and which his con- 
ftitution coold not thus long have refifted but for 
the tender care and dutiful attention of his daugh- 
ter Emmy ; but this afFedionate child had, as 
was thought from that motive alone, rejedted fe- 
vcral advantageous offers of marriage. To this 
my fifter added, that (he was one of the lovelieft 
ind moft accompliflied of women. 

On my way to the farm, I had remarked the 
ruinous appearance of the manfion-houfe, which 
bad been the feat of my forefathers. My mother 
informed me, that the gentleman who purchafed 
the eftate from our family had been fome years 
dead ; and that his fon, by a courfe of extrava- 
gance, had fo embarraffed his fortune, that it was 
thought he would foon be obliged to fell the 
grcateft part of his landed property. An oppor- 
tunity thus prefenting itfelf of recovering my 
paternal eftate, I determined to offer immediate- 
ly to become the purchafer, and flattered myfelf 
with the profped (I hope it was an honeft pride) 
of re-eftabli{hing our ancifent family in the do- 
main of their anceftors. 

The firft vifit 1 paid to Mr, Johnfon led me to 

form fchemes of a nature yet more delightful tQ 

my imagination. Long abfence, and the buftle 

of an adive life, had lulled afleep without extiii-^ 

£ 2 guifhing- 
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guifliing that affedtion with which his lovely 
daughter had infpired me in my early years. The 
fight of the beautiful Emma revived that paOion 
in its utmoft fo«'ce, and convinced me that (he 
was the arbitrefs of my future happinefs or mi- 
fery. I thought I perceived in the tender con- 
fufion, the diffidence and modefty of her de- 
meanor, and in the fimplicity of a heart untaught 
to difguife its emotions, that I was far from be-^ 
ing indifferent to her ; nor was I deceived in 
this flattering idea. Her father's diflblution was 
faft approaching. He furvived my return but a 
few months ; and the laft acS of his public duty 
was the union of our hands. 

Five years have elapfed fince that event ; and 
1 hope, Sir, you will not think my narrative te- 
dious, if I give a fliort fketch of the manner in 
which I have pafled that happy period. 

The tranfasSion for the purchafe of our eftate 
ivas attended with very little difficulty 5 and the 
reftoration of the family to its ancient territories 
was celebrated by all the tenants and cottagers 
with high feftivity, and every mark of heart-fcit 
fatisfaiStioni I began immediately to repair the 
defolated manfion-houfe ; and having myfelf 
fome tafte in architefture, contrived to render it 
a moft commodious habitation, without injuring 
the antiquity of its appearance, which I venerated. 
The apartments -were repaired in the modern 

fafliion J 
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fafliion ; and the elegancy of my Emma's tafle 
difplayed itfelf in their furniture and decorations. 
In a few particulars I indulged perhaps a little 
caprice. The wide-extended chimney of the hall, 
which its late proprietor had contraftcd to the 
modern fcale, and decorated with Dutch porce- 
lain, I enlarged once more to its original dimeiv* 
fions. It was a venerable monument of ancient 
hofpitality. My grandfather's oaken chair was 
found mouldering in a garret. It was reftored 
to its place. The t©p of a fquare tower I fitted 
up into a library, lighted by a large Gothic .win- 
dow with leaden cafements, from whence by day 
I command a beautiful landfcape of the country, 
and by night can explore the heavens with my 
telefcope ; atKi here in my favourite iludies of 
philofophy, general phyfics, and claffical litera- 
ture, of which I have a pretty numerous cQllec<« 
tlon of the bed authors,. I pafs many delightful 
bourse In another part of the building I have 
a fmall laboratory for chymical experiments, and 
the compofition of medicines. Thofe refearchet 
to which I was formerly led by my profeiSon, 
ftill furnifh me with an amufing, and even an 
ufeful employment ; for while Providence blefles 
me with health, I will always be the poor man'S; 
phyfician. « 

As I am rather unwilling tooccupy myfelf with 

pracSlical^hufbandry, a fcience which without a 

E 3 peculiar 
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peculiar bent and inclination I have always 
thought was not raOily to be engaged in, 1 limit 
my ruftic employments to planting and garden- 
ing. The fields which furround my houfe owe 
their principal beauties to nature. The upland 
and barren fpots I have covered with wood, which 
in a few years will afford both beauty and fhelter. 
i\i5fted by my Emma's judgment, 1 have laid 
out a large garden, which promifes foon to fur- 
nifti me with a profufion of the moft delicate 
fruits. A fine trouting ftream wafhes its border. 
My hills pafture my mutton, and fupply my 
game ; of which the firft is excellent, and the laft 
is plentiful. 

Soon after our eftablifhment at the manfion- 
houfe, my mother and fifter quitted their habita- 
tion, and became members of our family. The 
farm, which had become a very profitable fub- 
. jedl, has been transferred to an old domeftic, who 
had remained attached to the family in all the 
changes of its fortune, and who merited that re- 
ward of his fervices and fidelity. My mother, 
whofe aftive mind would languifli if deprived of 
an objeft of exertion, has now found another oc- 
cupation not lefs fuited to her tafte, and yet more 
pleafing in its nature. My Emma has brought 
me three children j two charming girls, and a 
ftout healthy boy. Thefe (he has fuckled her- 
felf, a part of the duty of a mother which fhe 

finds 
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finds too agreeable to be relinquifhed to a hire- 
ling. "The two eldeft are now irt charge to their 
grandmother, who has undertaken for them the 
fame office fhe performed to myfelf 5 and in this 
the good woman flatters herfelf with a renewal 
of her years. My filler was wont for fome time 
to (hare in the fame occupation ; but I don't 
know how, her difpofition feems a good deal 
chjinged of late. In place of her work, Ihe has 
taken to reading poetry ; and borrows a good deal 
of time from her cares of the dairy, to beftow it 
on her books and her toilet. It is true, my 
neighbour Hearty^s fon Tom is a fcholar, and 
when he comes here with his family (and they 
arc very frequent vifitors of ours), my fifter and 
he fcem very folicitous to pleafe each other ; a 
circumflance I am not at all forry to obferve, 
Tom is a very worthy young man, and my fifter 
an excellent girl : She has one quality to which 
Tom is a ftranger ; I have taken care that fhe 
Ihall be entitled to 1500 1. on the day of her 
marriage. 

Such, Mr. Lounger, is my manner of life ; and 
as I perceive from fome of your late papers, that 
you can contrive to pafs a few weeks in the 
country, without difcontinuing to amufc the 
town, if you will do me the honour of a vifit, I 
promife you the beft bed in my houfe, a bottle of 
E 4 my 
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my beft wine, and the teft welcome I can give# 
I am. Sir, yours, &c, 

JOHN- TRUMAN^ 



I am aware that people are apt to be faftidious 
in the perufal of tales of happincfs ; but feeling 
an intertft in the good family whofe ftory is told 
in the foregoing letter, I have ventured to infert 
it, fimple as it is, and not perhaps leading to any 
important conclufion. One leflbn, however, it 
may fcrve to inculcate, that moderation in point 
of w«?alth, is produdive of the greateft comfort 
and the pureft felicity. Had Mr. Truman return- 
ed from India with the enormous fortuae of fome 
other Afiatic adventurers, he would probably 
have been much lefs happy than he is, even 
without confldering the means by which it is 
poftble fuch a fortune might have been acq^jired* 
In the poHeilion of fuch overgrown wealth, how- 
ever attained, there is generally more oftentation 
than pleafure ; more pride than enjoyment : I can 
but guefs at the feelings which accompany it^ 
when reaped from defolatcd provinces, when co- 
vered with the blood of flaughtered myriads. 
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N*'45. Sati/rday, December lOy lyS^* 
To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

pERHAPS it is vanity in me to Tuppofe that 
you have been expeding to hear from me^ 
and it is poffible, from my firft account of myfelf, 
may have fuppofed that there yvrere very melan- 
choly reafons for my filence. But I am, Sir, 
thank God \ returned to my native country \i\ 
no worfe conditon with refpedl to health, than 
when I left it. As to peace and happinefs, I 
can't fay^ my wife thinks her health much the" 
better for our expedition. 

Perhaps, Sir^ I may in time learn to be recon- 
ciled to noife and difturbance, anJ forget my old 
habits of quiet and care of my health, which my 
dear deceafcd friend Dr. Doddipoll hsid taught me. 
And yet I do not find that my journey has recon- 
ciled me much to the change, though I have had 
(bme practice in the way of buftle and adventure, 
as you will find from a fliort account of our ex- 
curfion. 

As the motive of our journey was profefledly 

the re-eflablifhment of my healthy I Had reafoa 

E s to 
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to imagine that it would be conduced in the 
manner beft fuited for that piirpofe. I had made 
out a little Pharmacopeia of things neceflary to be 
taken along with us on the road ; but would you 
believe it, Sir, our new family-phyfician declared 
them altogether unneceffary, and our whole me- 
dicine-cheft lyas made up of one phial, contain- 
ing two drachms of fpirit of hartfliorn, and a 
bottle holding about as many pounds of French 
brandy. But my wife found room in the car- 
riage for her favourite maid, her Spaniflx lap- 
dog, and three band- boxes. Her monkey^ who 
arrived juft before we fet out, fhe was with diffi- 
culty prevailed on to leave behind under the care 
of the houfekeeper ; an acquaintance, indeed, 
who met us a few miles out of town on the road 
to England, rode up to my wife's fide of the car- 
riage, faid he fuppofed Mr. Dy-foon was following, 
and pointing to the corner where I was ftuck up 
among the band-boxes," told her be was glad to 
find (he had taken little Majier^achoo along with 
her. 

Though Harrowgafe was the place of our def- 
tination, yet my wife (who was general of this 
expedition) thought it might be proper to ftop at 
one of the more private watering places in Cumber- 
land, to initiate us as it were into that fort of life ; 
as young recruits, I am told, are taught to ftand 
their own fire by firft flafliing their mulkets in 

the 
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the pan. We accordingly made a halt at one of 
tbofe places, with the intention of flaying fome 
weeks ; but we very foon tired of it, as the 
fociety was by no means genteel enough for 
my wife to mix in with any degree of fatif* 
faction. 

The only people fhe would allow us to confort 
with were the family of Sir John Dumpling a Lon- 
don merchant, who Jiad been knighted for his 
eminence in commerce, who had arrived a few 
days before us with his Lady and three daughters, 
and a Captain in the army,^ who had come thither 
to recover the fatigues he had fufFered during the 
fiege of Gibraltar, and whom Mrs. Dy-foon took 
great delight in hearing recount his adven- 
tures. We amufed ourfelves during our ftay 
by making the other members of the party 
ridiculous, though they did not want for jokes 
againft us too. They called me and my wife 
« Death and Sin ;" the firft I could underftand 
from my feeblenefs and bad health ^ but how 
they applied the fecond, neither the Captain nor 
I could ever comprehend ; — they had feveral jefts 
equally low and unjuft againft the family of Sir 
John Dumplin, who they pretended was only a 
fugar-boileT in Wapping,. and had been knighted 
on occafion of fome city addrefs. Sir John him- 
felf, to do him juftice, behaved in a very civil 
manner Xo every body, and, except fometimes 
E 6 when 
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when he fnored after dinner, never gave the 
fmalleft ofFence to the reft of the company ; and 
as for me, I was always, both in mind and body, 
inclined to peace and quietnefs. But Lady 
DumpUn and her daughters^ with my Angelica 
and the Captain, were conftantly at war with the 
other end of the table, which was divided into 
two hoftile and irreconcilable provinces. Their 
differences might, indeed, have proceeded very 
difagreeable lengths, had we not contrived to 
ered a fort of barrier againft hoftilities,by placing 
between them Sir David Dumplin en one fide, 
and a Mrs. Doughy wife of a rich baker of Liver- 
pool, on the other, who was naturally of as pla- 
cid a difpofition as Sir David, and had the ad- 
vantage of being deaf into the bargain. By this 
politic interpofition, the peace was tolerably well 
preferved j' but as the oppofitc party, the ungen* 
ieels^ increafed daily by new arrivals, and ours, 
Xhsgenteels^ got no acceffion that we weredifpofed 
to allow of, the place became at laft fo difagree- 
able, and the laugh fo much louder againft than 
for us, that we were obliged to leave it a good 
deal fooner than we intended, and fet off for 
Harrowgate, in company with our allies, thf 
Dumplin family. The Captain found it conve- 
nient to remain, having previoufly delertedfrom 
us, on fome difterence with one of the young 
ladies, and nuide his peace with the oppofite fide, 

through 
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through the mediatton of the good-natured Mrsv 
Dough, with whom (from being ufed to fpeak at 
the fiege of Gibraltar I fuppofe) he contrived fre- 
quently to carrjr on a converfation. 

To Harrowgate our gentility attended us ; but 
it was a little unfortunate in not being univer- 
fally acknowledged. There were fome London 
people of fafbion there, who had feen Sir D. 
Dumplin before, and fuch as had never feen us 
did not immediately perceive in Mrs. Dy-foon*s 
face and manner that fhe had fo much good blood 
in her veins as did aftually flow there. This, 
however, as (he was perfefily confcious of ft her- 
felf, produced numberlefs bickerings, and at laft 
obliged us to leave the firft houfe we had lodged 
at, where I had got an excellent quiet apartment, 
and go to another, where we were much worfe 
accommodated, but where Lady Dumplin and 
the Hon. Mrs. Dy-foon were the firft quality of 
the fct. Here fhe very fortunately fupplied the 
lofsofour Gibraltar Captain, by getting acquaint- 
ed with an Irifli gentleman. Colonel O Shannon'^ 
a rehtiwt of ours, our anccftors, as the Colonel 
and Mrs. Dy-foon difcovercd, having intermar- 
ried about the year 1300. The Colonel ftill pre- 
ferved the kindnefs of a coufrn, attended my wife 
wherever {he went, and made us immediately inti- 
mate with all the company in the houfe. But 
the kindnefs had very near proved fatal to me. 

Between 
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Between the buftle of his numerous introduc- 
tions, the parties he formed for us at home, and 
the jaunts he made us take, to fee every thing 
that was to be [ecn in the neighbourhood, my 
poor nerves were perfedlly overcome ; and though 
my wife was always telling me it was all for my 
gobd, I (hould have certainly died in their hands, 
had they not at laft difcovered, that my wife's 
feeing the fights and taking the exercife would be 
as much for the benefit of my health, as if 1 drove 
about and vifited every thing in my own perfon ; 
and fo I verily believe it might, Mr. Lounger, had 
I been fortunate enough to be left to enjoy quiet, 
and take care of my health alone. But as my 
ill-ftars would have it, I was generally left to the 
care of a lady, with whom, from her having the 
fame fort of nervous complaints with myfelf, I 
had contraded an intimacy, the dowager of an 
old gentleman, who had, like me^ married his 
wife for a nurfe, and who left her, after a life of 
happinefs (a$ flie ufed to tell me) of 18 months, in 
poflfeffion of his whole fortune. But then her 
nerves, (he faid, had been (o (battered by his 
death, that fhe could find no enjoyment in any 
thing in this world. The diforder in her nerves^ 
however, was of a kind extremely different from 
mine. None of that weaknefs and relaxation 
which 1 had experienced from a child j her*is, the 
phyficians iaid> was an extreme tenfion and irri- 

Ubility. 
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tability. She kept, it feems, a female attendant, 
who was of the greateft ufe to her in this com- 
plaint ; but that attendant had died juft before 
her arrival at Harrowgate, and in this unfortu- 
nate interval my acquaintance with her began: 
So (he beftowed all her tenfion and irritability on- 
me. It makes me quake when I think of her^ 
Mr. Lounger ! and yet, though you will call it 
very filly, I could not for the life of me (hake 
her off. She had become, I don't know how, a 
fort of Cicsjhia to me by the common confent of 
our houfe, and I could not get rid of her with- 
out a degree of exertion that my weak conftitu- 
tion was unequal to. But her conftitution, as 
{he told u$, was always the better for exertion* 
She exerted it on me with a vengeance. I ofte|i 
thought of the fimile of the vulgar ppople we had 
left at our laft watering-place. Mrs. Rafp would 
have completed Milton's trio to a hair. 

I was very thankful when the end of the feafoa 
made me rid of her, though it did not reftore me 
to home or to quiet. Mrs, Dy-foon, on looking 
over the road-book, perceived what a mere ftep 
h was from Harrowgate and London, and calcu- 
lated how much expence was faved by going to 
the metropolis now when we were more than half 
of the way from Edinburgh. In this idea fhe was 
rnuchencouragedbyhercoufm,Col.O-Shannon, 
as well as by Lady Dumplin> and half a dozen 

other 
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other ladies who had come from the capital, at 
whofe houfes flie was to be moft agreeably enter- 
tained if (he went thither. It was in vain that 
I urged my health, and the danger of a long 
journey ; the journey would do me good, and 
London was 200 mites fouth, which gave it a 
great advantage, in point of climate, to delicate 
people Irkc me. So out we fet the day after our 
friends the Dumplins, who were to travel fafter 
(as indeed I am not able to make long journies), 
and kindly undertook to procure lodgings, and 
have them ready for our reception. 

But thetr fervices in that way were anticipated 
by our good friend Colonel O-Shannon, who tra- 
velled fafter than any of us, as he generally mak«& 
his journies in the ftage-coach for the fake of 
company, and fometimes even takes a ftage or 
two on the outfide to enjoy the air and the pro- 
{pe6^. We found on our arrival that he had pro- 
vided us with a lodging in the boufe of a coun- 
try-woman of his, a milliner in theHay-markety 
who, he told us, had been reduced by misfor- 
tunes to keep a fhop, though fhe was defcended* 
from the great 0*Nefly and could claim kindred 
with himfelf, and moft of the noble families in: 
Europe. She was very ufeful to my wife in let- 
ting her know the fafhions ; and with her affift- 
ance, Mrs. Dy-foon contrived to fill I don't know 
how many band-boxes and trunks^ which^ how- 
ever^ 
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r, luckily for me grew to fuch a magnitude, 

require half a (hip's room to convey them > 
fo they were fent down to Scotland by fea, 
for the Colonel, he was i indefatigable rn his 
ntions, and breakfafled, dined, and Tupped 

1 us almoft every day. Indeed, we were the 
e dependent on his company, as we were dif- 
3inted in getting into any other during our 
or fix weeks flay in town. We never could 

any of our Harrowgate acquaintance at 
le ; even the Dumph'n family we faw but for 

fhott morning calls at our lodgings ; Sir 
'id, indeed, muttered fomething about our eat- 
a bit of mutton with him ; but Lady I>ump- 
Paid (he was forry to fay that that would be 
' ill' convenient at their prefent houfe, which 

were juft about changing for one In Bedford-' 
rcj where fhe hoped for the honour of our 
panyather firft rout, which wastobeheldthe 
Df Jan. next. They told us the town was quite 
ty at the feafon when we were there ; but I am 
there was noife and buftle enough of all con- 
ice ; carts rumbling, coaches rattling, criers 
ling, and bells ringing, from morning to 
t, and fometimes, as my poor head- felt, all 
t too. My wife, however, luckily found it 

dull, other wife we (hould not probably have 
t fo foon as we did, though not before it had 
us fome hundreds of guineas to find out that 

there 
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there was nothing in it worth feeing. Colonel 
O-Shannon carried us to fome fights fuch as they 
were ; he fhewed us the Tower, St. Paul's, Bed- 
lam, and the three Bridges ; took us to the city 
Pantheon, the Dog and Duck, and the Swear- 
ing- houfe at Highgate. As for genteel compa- 
ny, he regretted exceedingly that almoft all his 
acquaintance were in the country ; but promifed 
that when we came again he would introduce us 
to a Director of the Bank, a Lord of the Trea- 
fury, and the Matter General of the Ordnance, 
which laft, he aflured us, had a very particular 
friendfhip for him ; but, in his abfence, he made 
us acquainted with a young gentleman, who, he 
laid, was one of that great man's firft favourites, 
i|nd a fecretary in his ofEce ; an appointment 
which the Colonel had procured for him. My 
wife was very folicitous to cultivate Mr. M^Phe- 
Urn's acquaintance, on account of two nephews 
of hers who are in the army, to whom the Co- 
lonel and. he have promifed their intereft ; and 
we have the greater reafon to rely on their 
friendfhip, as the Colonel and his friend did us 
the honour of accepting a loan of 200 1. from 
me (which Mr. M'Phelim wanted to makeup a 
fum in the abfence of the Mafler-general of the 
Ordnance) on their joint fecurity. 

Not long after this tranfaftion we left London, 
and I found it fome conuort, after all my diftrelles 

and 
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and difturbances, to find myfelf again fafe and 
found in my native country. Not that I am free 
jof the difquiet of my journey ; it rings in my 
ears flill in the narration of my wife, who has 
ilich talents for defcription, that, if I had not 
witnefled the circumftances, I fliould have fup- 
pofcd Sir D. Dump] in to be a Knight of the 
Garter, Colonel O-Shannon a Lieutenant- 
general, and his friend Air. M*Phelim a Privy- 
counfellor. She makes all our acquaintance 
take notice how much better I am for Harrow- 
gate, though, in fad, I never drank a drop of 
the water, and^ except the company of Mrs. Rafp, 
took no fort of drug whatever, I muft confefs, 
however, that I am no worfe on the whole, and 
am not near fo much afraid of dying as before 
I was married. I am, &c. 

JEREMIAH DY-SOON, 
•J 
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N^ 46. Satvrday, Dec, 17, 1785. 

Xyf Y Reader*^ will have obferved that the of- 
fice of the Lounger has of late been al- 
moft a finecure, his correfpondents having faved 
him the trouble of compofition. The paper 
of to-day is alfo a comnvunication, which, from 
the fex and accomplKhments of the author, as 
well as the flattering manner in which fhe ex-* 
prefles herfelf, gratifies my vanity as much as 
my indolence. 



To the Author of the LoungbRv 

SIR, 

THE genteel but pointed irony with which 
you mention the follies of our fex, and the paFn^ 
you take, in your admired Elflays, for our inftruc- 
tion and improvement, will, I make no doubt^ 
have foms influence on the minds of tbofe who 
are thoughtlefs, but not diflipated ; and who^ 
though hurried down the ftrean^ of pleafure, are 
not yet enough hardened to difregardf the ad* 
monitions of virtue. 

Among young people of this defcription, many 
ladies may be led to the attainment of mental 

accomplifli^ 
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accomplKhments, in hopes of recommending 
themfelves to the notice of the other kit ; who, 
from their fuperior education and more folid 
judgment, would, one might prefume, be more 
guided by the di<5lates of good fenfe, than led by 
the blind caprices of Fa(bion. But m^thinks. 
Sir, it would not be altogether fair to miflead 
your inexperienced female readers with fucb fal- 
lacious hopes. Tell them as much as you pleafe 
of the internal rewards that belong to virtue : 
That toembellifli, in early life, their minds with 
tafte, and to enlighten their underftandings with 
fome degree of knowledge, will prove to them an 
inexhauftible fource of delight in the lonely hours 
of foiitude, and procure veneration and refpefl: 
to their declining years. But let them know, 
that, on the fine fellows who, in our days, deign 
to mingle in the female world, fuch accomplifli- 
ments will have as much influence, as the har- 
monious compofition of Handel on the deaf 
pupils of Mr. Braidivood. 

Tobcdiftinguiflied by your fex, is more or lefs 
the wifh of every female heart. To folicit that 
diftinSion, Fancy is put to the torture to drefs 
out the votaf ies of Fafliion ; and, to deferve it, 
the more judicious endeavour to adorn their 
minds with knowledge, tafte, and fentiment. 
Which of thefe moft frequently attain their 
cnd^ yoi^, Sir, who frequfeni the circles of 

the 
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the great and gay, can be at no lofs to de* 
termine. 

As I was early taught to mark the charaders, 
«nd make refle£):ions on the events that palTed 
before me in life, (hort as that life has been, and 
few and fimple as have been its tranquil fcenes, 
perhaps a (ketch of it may not be altogether un- 
worthy your perufal. 

I am the daughter of a clergyman^ whofe vir* 
tues adorn humanity, and whofe charader, in 
every refpcft, does honour to his profeffion. A 
long attachment had fubfifted between him and 
my mother, before the pride of her relations 
(who piqued themfelves on their high defcent) 
would confent to her being made happy forever 
by an union with one whom thofe relations con- 
fidered as her inferior : But the conftancy of 
their afFedion at length fubdued every obftade ; 
and their life has ever Jince been one continued 
fcene of domeftic felicity. As I was their only 
child, my education was the prime obje<Sl of their 
attention. To procure me the more elegant ac- 
compliihments, they appropriated the favings of 
their oeconomy ; while, with the tenderefl foli- 
citude, they themfelves endeavoured to form my 
manners, to cultivate my underftanding, and to 
cherifli the virtues of my heart. 

The friendly terms on which we lived with the 
patron of our pariib, whofe lady took a particular 

liking 
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liking to me, gave me frequent opportunities of 
mixing with polite company. The natural gaiety 
of my temper, and fteady fincerity of my heart, 
gained me the good- will of all my companions ; 
with fome of whom I early contrafted the moft 
tender friendihip,— -a friendfhip which has in- 
creafed with our increafing years, and received 
ftrength from every incident of pain or pleafurc 
that has befallen us in life. 

By the gentlemen, I found myfelf almoft inva- 
riably treated according to their ideas of my rank 
and confequenCe. Of all the numbers who came 

to Caftle , excepting an old naval officer, 

many traits of whofe charai^r, though caft in 
fome what of a rougher mould, bore a ftrong re- 
femblance to that of your worthy friend Colonel 
Caullic, I do not remember to have met with 
one who thought it poflible the daughter of a 
country parfon could be as well informed upon 
any fubjeft as the heirefs of a Baronet ; and after 

I have, by Lady 's defire, played on her 

forte piano, fome of the fined concertos of Bach 
and Abel to an unlidening audience, I have heard 
the fame gentlemen applaud, with every mark of 
rapture, the faGiionable Mifs Fanny Flirter rat- 
tling over fome infipid fragment of a new opera 
tune. 

At the earneft folicitation of a fitter of my fa- 
ther's, married to a refpedable merchant in the 
5 capital, 
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capital,! one winter fpent a few months with 
her in town. I had here a more ample oppor- 
tunity of obferving that unircrfal paffion for what 
is called y?y^ in life, than I had hitherto met 
with. The notice taken of me by our patronefs 
Lady , who always pafled the winter in 

the metropolis, and to whofe parties, either at 
home or at public places, I had a general invita- 
tion, made me efteemed quite the ton by the fet 
of men who vifited my uncle. I was often dif« 
treflfed by their civilities, and put out of counte- 
nance by their eagernefs to fhow me attention ; 
while by the gentlemen in her Lady (hip's fuite I 
was confidered of no more importance than any 
other piece of furniture in the drawing-room : 
But, like yourfelf. Sir, though filent, I was not 
always idle ; and, >vhiie unthought of, and un- 
Tpoke to, made fuch remarks on the fcene before 
file as 1 hope will be of fervice to me through 
life. ■ 

From Edinburgh, at the requeft of my mother's 
relations, I went to the county of ^ Thcfe 

great relations had taken no notice of her fince 
her marriage, but now received me in the moft 
cordial manner. I was immediately introduced 
by them to their acquaintances in a genteel and 
populous neighbourhood, and was every whene 
received with the refpe<St due to the ally, and, 

what 
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what is more, the very probable heirefs of an an- 
cient and wealthy family. Wherever I appear- 
ed, I was loaded with carefles. A gentleman of 
the firft diftinSion engaged me for his partner at 
an ele£lion ball, which happened foon after my 
arrival in the country ; and the attention paid me 
by him, and a few others of equal rank, foon 
brought me completely into faihion. I was now 
diicovered to poSkts qualifications which no one 
before had ever thought of imputing to me. My 
former friends had indeed fometimes compliment- 
ed me with the appellation of a lively fenfible- 
enough fort of girl ; but now, to all the charms of 
elegance in manner, 1 added thofe of the mofi: 
brilliant wit ; and though it was allowed I could 
not, ftriflly fpeaking, be termed handfome, yet 
my features fpoke fuch animation, and my eyes 
beamed with fo much fenfibility, that Beauty 
herfelf would have had but little chance befide 
me. Was it any wonder, that every latent fpark 
of vanity in my heart /hould have been kindled, 
on thus finding mjrfelFa diftinguiflied figure in a 
icene of higher life than any I had yet witnefled ? 
I was, alas ! but too foon intoxicated with the 
adulation I received ; and with the moft poignant 
regret I took leave of people, who I thought had 
difcovered fuch juft difcernment of merit, al- 
though it was to return to the fond arms of my 
beloved parents* 

Vol, II. F The 
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The flattering fcenes I left had made too deep 
an impreflion to be eafily erafed. I found the 
amufcments of my former life had become infi- 
pid, its employments irkfome and fatiguing ; and, 
as our great neighbours were now in London, I 
had little opportunity of diverting my chagrin 
by any change of company. It was even with 
difficulty I was prevailed on to accompany my 
moft intimate friend to the county-aflembly, as I 
knew I (hould there find myfelf in a very diflFer- 
ent fituation to that in which I figured at the 
balls in — — . But what was my delight, on foon 
feeing enter the affembly-room, along with a fa- 
mily of the firft rank, two of my moft intimate 
acquaintances in that loved county ! As both the 
gentlemen had there honoured me with their par- 
ticular attention, my heart beat with rapture at 
the idea of what delight they muft receive from 
this unexpefled interview. But I foon found 
thefc gentlpmen wifely confidered that I now 
moved in a different fphere. They avoided feem- 
ing to obferve me as long as poffible ; and when at 
length obliged to do it, paffed their compliments 
with a certain carelefs air, which may not impro- 
perly be ftyled a well-bred fort of incivility. A 
moment's refleSlion on this little ftriking incident 
rcftored me to my fenfes ; and I returned home 
with the moft cheerful alacrity, as to the certain 
afylum of happinefs and tranquillity. 

In 
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In a little time after I had thus recovered from 
the delirium of flattery and folly, our fociety re- 
ceived a confiderable acquifition in our acquaint- 
ance with Dorilas. This gentleman, vi^ho had 
lately come to the country in purfuit of health 
and rural amufements, was firft noticed by my 
father for his regular attendance at church ; and, 
by the politenefs of his manners, and folidity of 
his converfation, foon recommended himfelf to 
his particular regard. He appeared to be one of 
thofe favourites of Nature, whom (he has endow- 
ed with her beft gifts, a good under {landing, and 
a benevolent heart. His mind feemed enlighten- 
ed by fcience, enlarged by a knowledge of the 
world, and, we were told, had been foftened by 
the correcSing hand of misfortune. He came 
frequently to the parfonage houfe, to which he 
had at all times a general invitation, and where 
he was ever welcomed by the unafFedled kind- 
nefs of plain, but genuine hofpitality. As Dorilas 
feemed to pique himfelf on his retirement from 
the more diffipated fcenes of life, he always ap- 
peared pleafed with our rural fimpliqjty ; but no 
fooner did Dorilas get intimately acquainted with 
the families of higher rank, and found himfelf 
eftablifhed in a circle of greater JJyle^ than he 
omitted his vifits at the parfonage-houfe, and even 
mentioned its inhabitants with that fort of con- 
temptuous ridicule, which, though it may be a 
F 2 very 

■ • " V ; 4 . < ■ 
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very fafhionable maniere de parler^ gives a deeper 
wound to the feelings than the envenomed fting 
of calumny can inflid. We were all hurt at be- 
ing thus difappointed in a charader of which we 
had formed fo high an idea ; and when on a vifit 
to my friend at the county-town, I accidentally 
met with Dorilas, I found it impoflible to con- 
ceal the refentment with which his condud had 
infpired me. But when I faw his furprife at the 
apparent coldnefs of my manner, I began to re- 
flect, that, (hould we be miftaken, or mifinform- 
ed, 1 might, by my feeming caprice, have done 
an injury to feelings, perhaps no lefs delicately 
fufceptible of it than my own. I therefore re- 
folved to acquaint him with what we had heard, 
and frankly to tell him our opinion of his beha- 
viour ; but in the only opportunity that ever after 
offered, I was fp embar railed by the ftately dif- 
tance of his manner, and the difficulty of intro- 
ducing the fubjeft with becoming delicacy and 
fpirit, that I found it impoflible to fulfil my in- 
tention. The little converfation that pafled only 
ferved him with a pretence to put an entire end 
to our acquaintance ; and, in fix months after,, 
Dorilas fet out on a gay party to the German 
Spa, without deigning to enquire even for my 
father. 

Such is the incenfe offered at the flirine of 
Fafhion ! not only by the vain and giddy, but 

even 
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even by the fentimental and judicious ! and fuch 
the attentions people who fliine not in that bril- 
liant fphere may expedl to meet with in the 
world ! But happy I thrice happy they ! accord- 
ing to the wife maxims of my venerable parent, 
who are endowed with that true greatnefs of 
mind, which can look down with equal indiffer- 
ence on the foothing praife of flattery, or the 
fcornful fneer of pride j who, independent of the 
favour of the fickle, and the regards of the in- 
conftant, derive a happinefs from the humble 
confcioufnefs of fuperior virtue, that infinitely 
tranfcends all which the world can beftow. 

Afraid of having already too long trefpafled 
on your patience, I now haften to conclude, with 
aflliring you how much I am 

Your admiring reader, 

ALMERIA, 
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N^ 47, Saturday, Decemheri^y 1785. 



TJErodotus tells us, that Amafis king of 
Egypt eftabliflied a law, commanding, that 
every Egyptian fliould annually declare, before 
the governor of the province, by what means he 
maintained himfelf ; which if he omitted to do, 
or if, on fuch examination, he gave not a fatif- 
fadory account of his way of living) he ihould 
be punifhed with death. 

Happening to meet with this paflage one night 
lately, it fuggefted fome ideas as to the wifdom 
of fuch an inftitution, and I amufed myfelf for 
half an hour before I went to bed with reflefting 
on the effeds it might have, if introduced into 
this ifland. Thefe thoughts recurred in my 
ileep, and produced a dream, of which I fhall 
endeavour to give fome account, after premifing 
that, wheal awaked in the morning, it was fome 
time before 1 could with certainty determine 
whether my imagination had tranfported me to 
Egypt, or if the objefts it had prefented to my 
view in my fleep were the confequence of the 
promulgation of a finiilar law in our country. 

Upon 
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Upon the appointed dny, 1 fancied that I ac- 
companied the whole inhabitants of the province 
to the palace of the governor. On our arrival 
we were fhewn into a hall of vaft extent, at on« 
end of which, on fomcthing like a throne, fat 
the governor, furrounded by clerks, whofe bufi- 
nefs it was to take down the account which 
every perfon in his turn fhould give. Silence 
being proclaimed, we were diredled to approach 
the throne one by one, in a certain order, to give 
an account of our way of livings and to fay by 
what means each of us maintained himfclf. This 
fummons appeared the more awful, for this rea- 
fon, that the law of Amafis, like many other 
good inftitutions, had been allowed to go into 
difufe, and, after being neglefted for ages, was 
now revived on account of fomc recent enormi- 
ties, which called forth the attention of govern- 
ment. I fancied too, that the law was fo far 
altered, that, inflead of death in all cafes, the 
governor was authorifed to inflift fuch punifh- 
ment upon delinquents as their offences (hould 
feem to merit. 

The firft whofe lot it was to anfwer the awful 
queftion, was a handfome young man clothed in a 
garment of bright fcarlet embroidered with gold., 
He approached the throne with an aflurcd coun- 
tenance, and, with a look of felf-appr.obation, in- 
F 4 formed. 
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formed the governor, that he lived by the moft 
honourable of all profeflions ; that his fole bufi- 
refs was to kill and deftroy his own fpecies, to 
butcher men who had never injured him, whom 
perhaps he had never feen before, or for whom 
he entertained the htgheft efteem and regard. 
For doing this, faid he, my country gives me a 
daily allowance, on which I live with eafe and 
comfort. 

At this account I obferved a momentary blufh 
to crofs the face of the governor. He difmifled 
the young man with a look in which I could dif- 
cern marks of di(Iatisfa£lion, not with the indivi- 
dual before his eyes, but with thofe abfurd and 
unjuft meafures of government which were fup- 
pofed to make fuch inftitutions necefiary. 

The officer was fucceeded by a young man ftill 
more gaily drefled. As he approached the throne, 
I could perceive in his countenance marks of 
anxiety and apprehenfion, which he feemed de- 
ilrous to conceal by an appearance of eafe and in- 
difference. When the ufual queftions were put 
to him, he hefitated for fome time ; but at length 
was obliged to declare, that he was the fon of 
an honeft and induftrious tradefman ; that, de- 
fpifing the occupation of his father, he left his 
houfe, and removed to Memphis^ where, by the 
fplendour of his appearance, he contrived to get 

into 
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nto the fociety of perfons of high diftinftion ; 
and that he fupportcd the expence of this mode 
of life, by playing with thofe perfons for large 
fums of money at games, in which, by much la- 
bour and conftant attention, he had attained a 
fuperior degree of excellence. The governor 
having heard him to an end, fentenced the uii- 
fortunate youth to be fent back to the houfe of 
his father, to affift him in his labour. The fa- 
ther, who was prefent in the hall, at the fame time 
received orders to keep his fon in clofe confine- 
ment, till he had acquired a habit of application^ 
and a fuiRcient degree of (kill in the bufinefs to 
which he was now to apply himfelf. 

He was followed by a perfon not unlike him 
in manner and appearance, though fomewhat 
more advanced in years. The account this per- 
fon gave of himfelf was nearly in thefe words : 
^'^ I was born to an independent fortune, to 
which I fucceeded at the age of eighteen by the 
death of my father. From that moment, my 
fole objeft was the enjoyment of my fortune, of 
which I thought I fhould never be able to fee an 
end. I joined in every party of pleafure, and in- 
dulged in every fpecies of expenfive diffipation. 
At the end of feven years, I found my fortune 
gone, and the only comfort that remained for me 
was, that I had fpent it in a manner fuitable to 
my rank, and in the fociety of the firft and no- 
F 5 ' blcft 
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bleft perfons In Egypt. Happily for me, thofe 
great perfons conceived that it would be unbe- 
coming to expofe one who had palled fo many 
hours in their company, to poverty and want; at 
the fame time they juftly confidered, that it might 
degrade a perfon who could boaft of once having 
been their equal and companion, tofubfift on the 
bounty of private individuals. They therefore 
humbly befought our mighty fovereign, to be- 
ftow upon me an office at once honourable and 
lucrative. To this requeft he was pleafed to lend 
a favourable ear. The emoluments of my office 
are confiderable ; but I am obliged to give a por- 
tion of them to a creature who performs the du- 
ties of it, and upon the remainder I can ftill af- 
ford to live in luxury not much inferior to that of 
my former opulence." — Upon hearing this ac- 
count, the governor enquired into the charafter 
of the deputy, and finding he was^a worthy and 
refpedable citizen, who had long done the bufi- 
nefs of a laborious and an important office for 
the fmall pittance allowed him by the gentleman 
before him, he pronounced a fentence which to 
me appeared highly equitable. He ordered, that 
the deputy fhould in future draw the whole enw- 
luments, paying only to the principal the fame 
allowance which formerly the deputy had re- 
ceived. 

The 
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The next perfon who approached the throne, 
addrefled the governor with an unembarraffed 
and a ftcady countenance in the following words : 
'' By fome fortunate circumftances," faid he, 
'* I was early in life introduced into the fociety 
of many perfons of the firft'diftinflion. At their 
tables I acquired a tafte for good living, which I 
came to confider as the firft of all enjoyments j. 
but poflefling no fortune, this paflion might have 
proved a curfe inftead of a bleffing, had I not hap- 
pily difcovered a method of gratifying it, at once 
eafy and agreeable. By my intercourfe with the 
great, I foon difcovered that it was in my power 
to give, in return for the dainties of their table, 
fomething which to them was more precious, 
while it coft me nothing. At the board of 5^- 
ihoSyl harangue in praife of learning and learned 
men, well knowing that, amidftall his opulence 
and fplendour, the chief ambition of Seihos is to 
be confidered as a man of letters. At the ele- 
gant repafts of O/broth, I join him in declaiming 
againft the luxury of modern times ; while each 
of us, with equal folicitude, looks around for 
fome new delicacy to provoke a fatiated appetite* 
At the houfe of the rich Sufennes^ whofe vanity 
Jies in the fplendour of his entertainments, and in 
the excellence of his. table, I openly praife every 
difli thatis ferved up, and tell Sufenoes, that his 
F 6 wine 
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winepf Perfia is the fined in the world, and that 
his gardens produce fruits of unrivalled excel- 
lence* In this vocation or calling of mine, as it 
may be termed, there is one circumftance which, 
it muft be confeiTed, is fometlmes a little unplea- 
fant* When at the table <rf" one great friend I 
happen to deliver fentiments and opinions diame- 
trically oppofite to thofe I had fupported the day 
before at another place, a pert vifitor may be fo 
rude as to remark this fudden change, or by a 
broad grin to (how that it has not pafied unob- 
ferved. But neverthelefs,*' continued he, *' I 
contrive to live happily, and to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages af a great fortune, without the trouble 
and embarraffment of it.*'—** Live then," faid 
the governor, with a look of ineffable contempt, 
" if you can fubmit to live on fuch terms,'* 

Upon the removal of this gentleman, there 
appeared a tall, thin, meagre figure, which flalk- 
ed up with wonderful dignity to the prefence 
of the governor, and thus addrefled him : ** I 
am the reprefentative of the nobleft and moft 
ancient family in Egypt. My forefathers were 
the companions of the victories of Sefoftris 
and Semiramis. It is true, that owing to the 
princely generofity of my great anceftors, I am 
at prefent obliged to honour fome wealthy inha- 
bitants of this province, fo far as to receive from 

them 
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them the means of fubfiftence. Emboldened, 
perhaps, by this circumftance, one of thofe per- 
sons lately prefumed to afk my daughter in mar- 
riage, telling me'that their hearts had long been 
united by every tie of the moft tender afFedion, 
But I drove the vile plebeian from my prefence ; 
and, had I not been prevented, would have &cri« 
ficed him to my juft indignation.** 

At the clofe of this narrative, the governor 
hefitated for a moment, and then ordered the 
guards to conduft this noble perfonage to the 
hofpital fet apart for the reception of lunatics. 

A gentleman, whofe train and whofe appear- 
ance befpoke his confequence, now approached 
the throne, with a look and manner poliflied at 
the fame time and affured. ** I prefume," faid 
be to the governor, " you are not unacquaint- 
ed with the name of Zoroes^ In that council 
which the wifdom of our fovereign has eftablifh- 
ed for the government of his Ethiopian domi- 
nions, I hold a diftinguilbed place ; a iituation 
which I owe to my own talents, having neither 
the influence of hereditary wealth, nor the pride 
of illuftrious anceftry, to fupport me. But in the 
college of the priefts at Memphis, I was early 
taught qualities by which to compenfate the 
want of thofe advantages j penetration to difco- 
ver the weakaefles, and pliancy to conciliate the 

aiFedlions, 
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own name, in a deep and hollow tone of voice. 
This alarmed me fo much, that I awaked in no 
fmall confternation, and was very well pleafed 
to find myfelf quietly in my own bed in the 
good town of Edinburgh. Of all men living, 
a Lounger mud ever be the m<^ puzzled to 
give an account of his life, converfation, and 
mode of living ; and therefore, however wife the 
law of Amafis may be, I fairly own that I was 
happy to find I was not fubjeft to it» 

M 
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No48, Saturday, December ^'^^ "^I^S* 
Dlfcipulus e/t prions pojierior dies* Sen. 



'T^HE Lounger having now ** rounded one 
revolving year,'* may confider himfelf as 
an acquaintance of fome (landing with his readers, 
and, at this period of gratulations, may venture 
to pay them the compliments of the feafon with 
the freedom of intimacy and the cordiality of 
friendfiiip. In the life of a periodical EfTayift, a 
twelvemonth is a confiderabie age. I'hat part 
of the world in which his fubjed lies, he has then 
had an opportunity of viewing in all its different 
fituations ; he has feen it in the hurry of bufincfs, 
in the heyday of amufement, in the quiet of the 
country ; and he now attends it in its courfe of 
Chriftmas feftivity and holiday merriment. 

Yet I know not how it is, thatamidft the gra- 
tulations and feftivity of this returning feafon, I 
am fometimes difpofed t6 hear the one, and par- 
take the other, with a certain ferioufnefs of mind 
not well fuited to the vacancy of the time ; to look 
on the jollity around me with an eye of thought, 

and 
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and to imprcfs, in my imagination, a tone of 
melancholy on the voices that wifli me many 
happy years. 

As men advance in life, the great divifions of 
time may indeed furnifh matter for ferious re- 
flexion, as he who counts the money he has 
fpent, naturally thinks of how much a fmaller 
fum he has left behind. Yet, for my own part, 
it is lefs from anxiety about what remains of time, 
than from the lemembrance of that which is 
gone, that I am led into this " mood of pcnfive- 
nefs." In my hours of thoughtful indolence, I 
am not apt to conjure up phantoms of the future ^ 
'tis with a milder fort of melancholy that I fome- 
times indulge in recalling the (hades of the pad. 
To this perhaps the Lounger's manner and habits 
of life naturally incline him, Ta him leifure 
gives frequent occafion to review his time, and 
to compare his thoughts. By the Lounger a few 
ideas, natural and congenial to his mind, ace 
traced through all their connexions ; while the 
man of profeffional induftry and aflive purfuit 
has many that prefs upon him in fuccelEon, and 
are quickly difmifled. He who lives in a crowd 
gains an extenfive acquaintance but little intU 
macy ; the man who poflefles but a few friends, 
enjoys them much, and thinks of them often. 

Time mellows ideas as it mellows wine.— 
Things in thcmfelves indifFerent acquire a cer- 

taia 
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tain tenderncfs in recolledion ; and thefcenes of 
our youth, though remarkable neither for ele- 
gance or feeling, rife up to our memory dignified 
at the fame time and endeared. As countrymen 
in a diftant land acknowledge one another as 
friends, fo objeds, to which when prefent we 
gave but little attention, are nourifhed in diflrant 
remembrance with a cordial regard. If in their 
own nature of a tender kind, the ties which they 
had on the heart are drawn ftill clofer, and we 
rccal them with an enthufiafm of feeling which 
the fame obje£ls of the immediate time are unable 
to excite. The ghofts of our departed aflfc<Slions 
are feen through that foftening medium, which, 
though it dims their brightnefs, does not impair 
their attradion ; like the ibade of Dido appear- 
ing to JEneasy 

*• Agnovitque per umbram 
** Obfcuram, qualem primo qui furgere menfe 
^* Aut videt, aut vidifTe putat per nubila lunam ; 
** Demifit lacrymas, dulcique affatus amore eft." 

The hum of a little tune, to which in our infancy 
we have often liftened ; the courfe of a brook 
which in our childhood we have frequently 
traced j the ruins of an ancient building which 
we remember almoft entire j thefe remembrances 
fweep over the mind with an enchanting power 

of 
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of tendernefs and melancholy, at whofe bidding 
the pleafures, the bufinefs, the ambition of the 
prefent moment fade and difappear. 

Our finer feelings are generally not more grate- 
ful to the fancy than moral to the mind. Of 
this tender power which remembrance has over 
us, feveral ufes might be made ; this divinity of 
memory, did we worfhipit aright, might lend its 
aid to our happinefs as well as to our virtue. 

An amiable and ingenious philofopher has re- 
marked, that in cafile -building no man is a vil- 
lain ♦. In like manner it may perhaps be pro- 
nounced, that every man is virtuous in recollec- 
tion ^ he refts with peculiar fatisfaftion on the 
remembrance of fuch aftions as are mod conge- 
nial to the better parts of his nature, on fuch 
pleafures as were innocent, on Aich defigns as 
were laudable. It were well if, amidft the ardor 
of purfuit, or the hopes of gratification, we fome- 
times confidered that the prefent will be future, 
as well as that the future will be prefent, that we 
anticipated reflexion as well as enjoyment. Not 
only in thofe greater and more important con- 
cerns, which are what Shakefpeare calls ** Stuff 
o* the confcience,** but in the lefJer and more 
trivial offices of life, we fhould be more apt to 
conduit ourfelves aright, did we think that we 

* Dr. KtA, in hit " Cflayi 911 the inieilcQuil pawus of 

were 
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were one day to read the drama in which we 
now perform, and that of ourfelves, and the other 
perfonages of the fcene, we were to judge with 
a critical feverity. 

This indulgence of memory, this review of 
time, would blunt the angry and difcordant paf- 
fions that often prey on our own quiet as well as 
on the peace of others. Scarce any man is fo 
hard of heart as to feel himfelf an enemy over 
the grave of his foe ; and the remembrance of 
contefts, however juft, with thofe who are now 
no more, comes acrofs an ingenuous mind with a 
fort of felf-accufation. The progrefs of time, 
though it may not have fwept our adverfaries 
from the earth, will probably have placed both 
them and us in circumftances fuch as to allay, if 
not to excinguifti, our refentment, Profperity to 
us, or misfortunes to them, may have foothed 
our anger into quiet, or foftened it to pity. The 
kffons of Time may have taught us, what Wif- 
dom or Prudence once preached to us in vain, 
that the object of our contention was not worth 
the ftruggle of the conteft, that we miftook the 
value of the prize, or did injuftice to the motives 
of our competitors ; or perhaps we have altered 
thofe fentiments in which we were formerly fo 
warm, and forfaken thofe tenets we were once fo 
pofitive to maintain. The hand of Time, im- 
perceptible in its touch, fteals the colour from 

our 
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our opinions ; and like thofe who look on faded 
pictures, we wonder at having formerly been 
flruck with their force. 

Though it is wifely ordered by Providence, 
that we (hould not paufe in the purfuits of life to 
think of its fliortnefs, or undervalue every at- 
tainment from the uncertainty of its duration 
when attained ; yet fuch a confideration may 
fairly enough mitigate a blameable eagernefs in 
the chace, or a blameable depreffion from its 
difappointmenf. I was very well pleafed with 
the philofophy of an old foldier, whom I once 
met with in the environs of London, leaning on 
a crutch, and rather accepting than foliciting the 
aid of the charitable. He told me, not without 
fome importunity on my part, the hardfliips and 
the dangers he had encountered ; the number 
of his campaigns, the obftinacy of his engage- 
ments, the length of his fieges ; " yet I failed in 
getting Chelfea," faid he, " becaufe I was ren- 
dered incapable of the fervice in confequence of 
a rheumatifm contra£ted in a winter encamp- 
ment ; and, more than all that, becaufe my wife, 
fomehow or other, had difobliged my command- 
ing officer. But I forget and forgive, as the lay- 
ing is ; and, thanks to fuch as your Honour, I 
can make fhift to live. It is true, I have fecn 
others get halberts, ay, andcommiffions too, that 
were not better men than myfelfi— but that don't 

fjgni fy. 
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fignify. // wil/ he all the fame an hundred years 
hence.^'* Without all the happy Stoicifm of the 
foldier, we may often footh the pangs of envy, 
and the pinings of difcontent, by the confidera- 
tion of that period, when they (hall ceafe to dif- 
quiet, when time ihall have unplumed the page- 
antry of grandeur, narrowed the domains of 
wealth, and withered the arm of power. 

Nor will this philofophy of time convey a 
lefs important lefTon to the fuccefsful than to the 
unfortunate. It will moderate the luxurious in- 
dulgence of the rich, and reftrain the wanton or 
ufelefs exertions of the powerful. Every one who 
can look back on a moderately long life, will 
remember a fucceflion of envied pofieflbrs of 
wealth and influence, whofe luxury a thoufand 
flatterers were wifhing to fliare, whofe favour a 
crowd of dependents were ftriving to obtain. 
Let thofe who now occupy their place attend to 
the efFeiSls of that wealth enjoyed, of thofe fa- 
vours beftovved. Let them caft up the fum of 
pleafure which was produced by the one, of gra- 
titude or felf-fatisfa£lion procured by the other. 
If there are any whom elevation has made giddy, 
or power rendered infolent, let them think how 
long that elevation can endure, how far that 
power can extend : let them confider in how 
fliort a fpace the influence of their predecefTors 
has ceafed to be felt, how foon their appointments 

5 have 
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have made room for the appointments of others ; 
how few of their dependents and favourites fur- 
vive, and of thofc few how very fmall a part ac- 
knowledge their benefador. If fomc of the ac- 
tions of fuch eminent perfons there are which 
the world ftili remembers with approbation, and 
individuals own with gratitude; they are probably 
fuch as, in this review of the pad*, it will be ufe- 
ful for their fucceflbrs to obferve and to imitate* 
Thofe have obtained a viftory over time, which 
is the no}>Ieft excitement and animation to vir- 
tue ; that honed; fame, of which the confciouf- 
nefs gives its higheft enjoyment to the prefent, 
which the future can neither reproach nor over- 
come. 
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N® 49. Saturday, January 7, 1785. 

NO fubje£t tends to throw more light on the 
htftory of mankind, or their progrefs in 
the different fituations of foctety, than their pub- 
He amufements, or the ftate of thofe arts which 
contribute to their entertainment. 

Cemedy^ which confifts in the dramatic repre- 
ientation of human charadters in a ridiculous point 
of view, makes a diftinguifted figure among the 
amufements of mankind. The followii>g reflec- 
tions arc thrown together on the hiftory of Co- 
medy, as they may afford fome ufeftil obferva- 
tions on the progrefs of manners and of arts, as 
well as introduce a continuation of the remarks 
I formerly made on the moral efFeiSls of the 
drama* 

The firft and original method in which Ridi* 
cule exercifed itfelf in dramatic reprefentation 
appears to have confifted, not fo much in giving 
a view of the charader of the perfon to be exhi- 
bited on the ftage, as in reprefenting a particular 
individual in a ludicrous fituation. To point out 
the feelings of the charafter, — to reprefent the 
turn of mind,— to difplay the humour or inter- 

VoL. II. G nal 
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nal features of the man, was not To much the ob- 
je<S, as to bring the perfon hinifelf on the ftage, 
and to ralfe ridicule in the audience, by making 
him commk Tome ai£bion abfurd, droH, out of 
place, or inconfiftent. A man refpcfted for dig- 
nity, and in a reputable fituaiion^is brought up« 
on the ftage, not to exhibit his dignity as falfe 
;ind afFe£led, not to repiefent the real or internal 
fieelings of his mii^d, or to point out thofe fea- 
tures by which his aiTumed char^Aermay be ex-? 
pofed, but merely with a view to make hin^ com- 
mit fome abfurdor mean adion, inconfiflent-with 
the gravity and refpedable tenor of his ufual 
condud. 

Such is the exhibition of Ariftophanes's So- 
crates, No hiftory of human character is given, 
no difplay of the chara<5ler of Socrates in parti- 
cular ; nor is any principle or feature of his mind 
leprefented. The author confines bimfelf fingiy 
to making Socrates do things upon the ftage ui!i- 
worthy of bimfelf, or of his chara<^er ; and the 
audience is enteruined with the contraft, is 
amufed with this performance of m^an or little 
anions, by a man of a grave and ferious deport- 
ment. The ridicule in this ca(e does not give a 
view of the char^fier, but is confined to the joke 
arifing from the a^on performed, compared 
with that of the man who performs it. Socrates 

is 
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is Qot made ridiculous by doing what is like,.but 
:whfit is unlike himfelf. ^ 
' Tills obfcrvattoaneeds not to be confined to the 
CbHik of Ariftophanes, but may be farther ex* 
tended, and appears indeed to comprehend the 
general cbarafieriftic of all early Comedies, writ«> 
ten or reprefented before people have arrived at 
a great degree of refinement. 

It n not difficult to affign the reafon for this be2> 
iffig the general chara£teriftfc of early Comedies;. 

Men in an early age ate not reafoners.-^ 
The bulk of the people at leaft are not ac<^uftom*- 
td- to make general conclufions and reftecSlionft 
on human charafter. They would not there-* 
fore be amufed by general exhibitions of -charac- 
ter, by ComeiKes which reprefeinted a£)ibn8 a^ 
dtfplaying only the internal Auitureiand original 
caufer of human- condudl. Sucb an e)ihibition 
would not be adapted to their tafte, or the ftate 
of their minds; The rude reprefentation of a 
particular perfon^ who does aftions abfurd in 
themielves^.op^abfurd in him to perform, is the 
ionly duiigii|rbich can produce their laughter, or 
Affbrd them a comic lentertainment. 
• Men ip an^ early age, who have not made 
much progrefs in refinement, will receive a pe- 
culiar pleafure in feeing the charader of an indi- 
.Tidual,. of Jt perfon known to themfelves, exhi- 
bited on the fiage.5 whereasy when naen advance 
G 2 in 
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in refinement, they will come to feel uneafy at 
this reprefentation of real charafters ; their deli- 
cacy will be (hocked at the exhibition of fo coarfe 
an entertainment, and fomething of a purer kind 
will be fubftituted in its room* Hence what was 
called the middle Comedy was (itbftituted among 
the Greeks in place of the aid. The middle (k^ 
medy was lefs coarfe than the ohiU becaufe the old 
reprefented real perfons on the ftage, under their 
xeal names ; in the middle^ feigned names were 
given to the real perfons ; but this improvement 
foon gave way to a much higher one, the new Co^ 
medy^ where both real names and real living per^ 
ions were baniihed from the ftage. 

Should it be faid, that at the time Ariftophanes 
wrote, the Greeks were ih a ftate of great ad* 
vanceqient, were a learned and intelligent people ; 
and that therefore Ariftophanes ihould not be 
given as an example of a comic author in an 
early and unrefined period ; it may be obferved^ 
that though the Greeks were certainly in the 
time of Ariftophanes a very wifepeople, and pof- 
felled of the moft eloquent and philofopUcal 
writers, yet at that time the Athenians were ttr 
markably deficient in delicacy and politenefi. 
Perhaps in fo violent and turbulent a democracy 
as that of Athens, the people, amidft the acri- 
mony of debate and rude contefts of ambition, 
remain long in a ftate of barbarifm as to manners* 

This 
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This has been obferved, and endeavoured to ho 
accounted for by fevcral ingenious authors ; one* 
of whom indeed cites, as an inftance of it, this 
very circumftance of the amufement which thq 
Athenians fpund in the lowefl fpecies of comedy, 
-** They were fo little judges," fays he, " of pro-i 
priety in wit and humour, as to relifh the low 
ribaldry of an Aridophanes, at a period when 
they were entertained with the fublime eloquence 
of a Den^oAheneS) with the pathetic compofnipns 
of an Euripides, or a Sophocles/' 

As the body of the people, however, advance 
in refinement Qr delicacy,. this ancient fpecies of 
Comedy, as it did among the Greeks, will come 
to give difguft infiead of entertainment. 

Comic authors will then betake themfejves to 
a different fpecies of writing ; and the next ftcp 
/ccms to be^ inftead of the exhibition of a parti« 
cular perfon, to give the hiftory of fome general 
•paffion, afFeflion, or principle of the human mind. 
The bulk of men who frequent public places 
of amufement, have then attained fuch a degree 
of improvement, by experience and refleftion, 
as to relifh a general reprefentation of the hif* 
tory of the human heart in trying and inte* 
refting fcenes ; and hence views of charaders 
in thofe iituations will be relilhed and under- 
fiood, 

* MiU«r*t DiftiAdbn of R«nki« 

G3 Whca 
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When this fpccics of writing, however, firft 
begins, the representations of character that are 
given wil) be confined to the more general views 
of thr human mind, a£img' under the influence 
of fome one leading principle. The nice features 
of that principle, the fmall deviations to which it 
is fubjtfd^, its various combinations with other 
principles, or its difcriminations arifmg from pe* 
culiar circumftances of fituation or of habit, will 
not be attended to or held out td view. Before 
men go into particulars, they niufl: be well ac't 
quanted with what is general ; before they con- 
fider the nice, they miift be intimate with the 
gfds features. 

Hence our early but improved writers, not 
only of Comedy, but of every fpccies of writing 
which feprefents charaders, give only generri 
reprefentations. The ambitious, the envious, 
the avaricious man, is reprefented under the do« 
mifiion of his guiding principle, but the nicer 
features of the principle are hot delineatedr— 
Thiophrajius wrote at a period of Icfs delicac/, 
and when minute proprieties were lefs attended 
to, than La Bruyere\ the chara<aers therefore of 
the firft are more general and lefs nice than of 
the latter. 

Of all writers, indeed, the French feem to have 

paid moft attention to the fmall and minute views 

of charader, and to the different proprieties of 

/ lifa 
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life and manners. Living in an age of refine* 
ment and politenefsyunder a monarchical gorern- 
ment, where the agneahU are the qualities which 
conduce to advancement, the elegant and recom- 
mendatory virtues are chiefly cultivated* A nevir 
fpecies of morals, unknown and unattended to 
among the ancients, the term for which, petiies 
tmralii^ cannot even be tranflated into our lan- 
guage, has been introduced, and has become a 
priBctpal objeA both in condud and philofophy. 
Hence the nice .perception which French authors 
have of all the delicate difieriminations of cha«« 
raider ; hence their ob&rvance of all the devia- 
tions from what is becoming ; and hence their 
talent of detfcribing and reprefenting all the pro«> 
prieties an4 ioxproprieues of human conduct. 
The Engliih writers in general may be pofiefled 
of more metaphyfi^a) profoundnefs ; but they 
have not the fame lively talent at defer ibing man- 
nerSy nor the fame delicate obfervation of the dif^ 
ferent tints and colourings in which they appear. 

At the fame time it may be obferved, that evep 
in Britain fome authors have appeared, who have 
excelled in giving minute pldures of manners, 
and pi the nice features of charader. Of thefe 
jlddifon and Sterne may be mentioned as holding 
a diftinguiihed place. 

This is the laft improvement which arifes iri 

the reprefentatioA of human characters $ when 

G 4 not 
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not only their general features, u»\der certain 
great clafles, are exhibited, but wheu writers dc- 
i'cend to, and are able at the fame time to point 
out, the fmaller difcriminations into which thofe 
general claiTes fubdivide themfelves, and appear 
in diiFerent men. When charafters are repre- 
fented in this manner, the writing of Comedy is 
at its perfedlion ; and as the moderns Teem to 
have pofleiTed more of this, talent than the an- 
cients, fo the comedies /of the former feem to 
excel thofe of the latter. The ancient comedies 
contain only the general charafters of men and 
manners, young rakes, old men, parafites, lovers, 
flaves : but every old man is the fame, every 
young rake is like every other rake ; their pur« 
fuitsare without diftin£lion; and their flaves have 
•no other difcrimination, than that the one half 
of them are old, faithful, trufty fervaiits, and the 
other half lying, plotting, witty rafcals. 

It may, however, be obferved, that this fpecies 
of writing, in which the moderns have fo greatly 
excelled, is much expofed to corruption • and 
abufe. While the ancient manner. of drawing 
charafters isdefeSive, by being too general, there 
is danger left this other fpecies become faulty^ by 
being too particular. Men attentive to repre- 
fent the minute lines, maynegleft the more im- 
portant, and, inftead of reprefenting a character 
which belongs to human kind, they may come 

to 
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to rcprefent only thofe particular charaders wfiich 
diftinguiih individuals. 7'hus, accordirig to the 
phrafe^ that extremes always agree^ it may happen 
that the laft improvement in Comedy may de- 
generate into that very abufe for which the rtideft 
and moft ancient may be cenfured. Partiouliar 
perfons may come to be reprefcnted on the ftag* 
inftead of general characters. Something oTfhlk 
kind was fome time ago introduced on the EngKfli 
ftage ; though it may be obierved, that this mode 
of writing owed its fuccefs more to the mimic 
qualities of its author, than to its being approved 
of by the tafte of the audience. 

But this is not the only thing to be feared from 
men's giving minute attention to the fmaller parts 
of charafter j there is alfo a danger of its having 
an improper efFedl on their own character and 
conduit. When their attention is chiefly be- 
ftowed on the little parts of condudt, they may 
come to negleft or overlook the greater. Man- 
ner may be put in the place of fubftance ; and 
what is frivolous may be preferred to what is 
manly. As this fpecies of corruption may be 
confidered as the greateft in literary compofition, 
fo it is moft certainly the greateft in morals^ 
When what is trifling is pnly regarded, there 
never can be any fplendid exertions of genius, 
there never can be any real greatnefs of chara6ter. 
All fublime and manly efforts will be at an end ; 
G 5 all 
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all hohle exertions in the field, and all genuine 
eloquence in the fenate, will be extinguifhed* 
Our battles will be bloodlefs, and in our fpeeches 
prettinefs will be preferred to fimplicity and force. 
^Tis the leading obje£l in a late feries of Letters 
on Education, to reprefent the manner of doing 
a thing as preferable to the thing itfelf ; to point 
•ut the frivolous and exterior accomplilhnients, 
Ibe graces, as a fiirer road to advancement, than 
truth, integrity, or a fpirit of independence, than 
the pofleffion of the greateft knowledge, or the 
.«xertion of the moft illuftrious talents* 
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N' 50. Saturday, January 14, 1786. . 

« npRAGEDY (according to the ancient 
definition quoted in a former paper) 
purges the paffions by exciting them." Comedy 
wiihes to purge vices^nd follies by Ridicule. In 
a corrupt age, reafon is io weak as to be obliged 
to call in fuch allies to her affiftancd : let her 
beware that they do not, like the Saicon auxiliaries 
of our anceftors, ufurp the government which 
they were called to defend. 

In the earlieft periods of life, ridicule is liatu-' 

rally employed againft reafon and propriety, • 

The child who obeys its mother, who is afraid 
of its governefs, who will not be concerned in 
little )51dts to deceive both, is laughed at by its 
bolder and lefs fcrupulous companions. At every 
age, reafon and duty are grave and ferious things, 
in which ridicule finds a contrail that ren* 
ders her attack more ^afy, and her fallies more 
poignant. 

The refinement of polifhed times, as was ob« 

ferved in the foregoing Number, does not allow 

them to find amufement in that grofs ridicule 

which provokes the laughter of a ruder people. 

G 6 But 
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But from this very fource their fubjefls of Co- 
medy are often of a dangerous kind. They 
trench upon facred ground ; I mean not as to re- 
ligion, but in morals ; they paint thofe nicer 
fhades of ridicule which are of an equivocal fort 
between virtue and vice, and often give the fpec- 
tator leave to laugh, according to his own hu^ 
iDour, either at the firft or the latter. 

In the EcoU des Femmes (and I ihall hardly be 
reckoned unfair when I make the reference to 
Moltere) mod of the maxims which Arnolphe 
makes Agnei read, are really good moral precepts, 
which a prudent wife would do well to follow, 
for her own fake as well as her hu(band*s. There 
is juft as much prudery and fufpicion thrown 
into them, as to allow thofe who would wifh to 
be lefs guarded than a good wife ought to be, to 
hold them in derifion. 

The George Dandin oi the fame author has 
been already criticifed in this moral view by a 
very able writer. But he has not attended, fay 
its defenders, to the proper moral of the piece ^ 
which is, to correft a very common fort of 
. weaknefs, as well as of injuftice, in old men of 
low birth and great wealth, who purchafe alli- 
ance with decayed nobtlity^, and are vain enough 
to imagine, that a wife bought from her neceffi* 
ties, or from the neceffities of her family, is to 
love and refpe£t the hulband who has purcbafed 

her. 
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her. But befides that this corre£live is applied 
to the party who may be the weakeft, but is cer-* 
tainly the leaft wicked of the two, fuch exampIeSy 
conveyed through the medium of Comedy, arc 
always more readily applied to thofe whom they 
may mtflead,.than to thofe whom they may re- 
form. The images which Comedy prefents, and 
the ridicule it excites, being almoft always exag* 
gerated, their refemblance to real life is only 
acknowledged by thofe whofe weaknefles they 
flatter, whofe pai&ons they excufe. They who 
ufe the example of the fcene for an apology, can 
cafily twift it into that form ^ they who wifli to 
efcape its correaion,cafily difcover the difference 
between the fcenic . fituation and theirs. The 
George Dandin, and the Cecu Imaginaire of real 
life, neither meet vfith Lubins nor Figures to 
abiife them ; but the girl who thinks herfelf in- 
titled to be the Angelique of the piece, will find 
no difficulty in difcovering her good man to be 
a Dandin ; (he who wiihes her hufband to be 
blind, will never forget -the prudent advice of 
Sganarelle. 

♦* Qtiand vous vcrricz tout, ne croyez jamais 
rien." 

Harpagon is held up to detcftation by Moliere, 
for the correSion of the old, the avaricious, the 
ufufcr, whom the world profcribes, whom his 
children muft hate for his criminal parfimony. 

Alas I 
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Alas ! mifers and ufurers neither read nor fee 
comedies ; but the young and the thoughtlefs 
are taught to call prudence and oeconomy covet- 
oufnefs and avarice, to be diifipated and extrava- 
gant out of pure virtue. 

In the Chiots of Scapin^ the audience is always 
on the fide of the rogue againft the podr deluded 
and abufed old man. It is fo in all comic fcenes 
of the kind, from the flaves of Terence down to 
the valets of Mdiere and Regnard. A(k any 
wife and difcreet mother of a family, if ihe would 
allow her children to aflbciate with the party- 
coloured gentlemen below Aair$ ; ihe will tell you 
that it is of all things wbat fhe ts at pains to 
avoid ; becaufe in their fociety her children 
would learn low manners, habits of cunning, of 
trick, and of falfehood. Yet you bring them 
into fuch company in the Comedies of the vir* 
tuous Moljere, where, if the valets are more 
clever ^d witty than thofe of ordinary life, they 
are only the more expert and agreeable rogues. 
We do not bring them'into fuch fociety, you foy 5 
we only exhibit it to their view. But you (hew 
them people of equal rank with themfelves mixed 
with (hat fociety, profiting by thofe rogueries, 
applauding the invention which gives them birth. 
If the drama is to have any efFedl at all, its ope« 
ration in this cafe muft be unfavourable to truth 
and to virtue. 

In 
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In Tr3^edy, this eflTeftdoe) not require exhi-^ 
bition to give it force ; on the contrary, it is per* 
haps in the reading that it faftens moft ftrongly 
on young and fufceptible minds. The fofter 
feelings, to which it addrefles itfelf, are more ac- 
ceffible in folitude and filence than in fociety. 
It is otherwife with Comedy, ridicule operating 
more powerfully in company and in a crowd. 
There is befides no hero of a player equal to the 
hero of a Tragedy ; but the handfome figure, 
the (hcwy garb, the' affurcd countenance, the 
tmembarrailed addrefs, the eafy negligence, of 
many a comedian, is fully equal to the charafter 
he IS to reprefent. The fine gentleman of real 
life is a fort of comic aftor. When we confider 
how much imitation, how much art, how much 
affe(9atiod, go to make up his part, we ifaafl not 
wonder, if even thofe who have often feen fuch 
exhibitions^ (hould fometimes mi (lake the player 
who perfonateS for the character perfonated; 
but the young and the unexperienced naturally 
transfer the brilliancy of the charaQer to his mi- 
mic reprcfcntative. This gives a double force 
to the dialogue of the piece, and affords, in the 
perfon of a pretty fellow of a player, a very 
winning ajJology for whatever is excepticmable 
in the character he performs. 

In the obfervations I formerly made on the 
moral effe£ts of Tragedy, I tbok notice of the 
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confequences refulting from the almoft uniform 
introduction of love, as the ruling motive of tra- 
gic action. To this objection Comedy is equally 
liable ; but there is an additional cirqumftance in 
>vhich it is ftill more obje^ionable than the other 
department of the drama. As love is the prin- 
cipal adtion, marriage is the conftant end of Co- 
medy. But the marriage of Comedy is generally 
of that fort which holds forth the word example 
to the young ; Aot an union the refult of tried 
attachment, of fober preference, fandJified by vir- 
tue and by prudence. Thefe are the matches 
which Comedy ridicules. Her marriages are the 
frolics of the moment, made on the acquaintance 
of a day, or of fome cafual encounter. In many 
comedies, amidA the difficulties of accomplilhing 
the marriage on which the intrigue of the piece 
turns, and in the courfe of which its incidents 
are difplayed, the reflraints of parents and guar- 
dians are introduced only to be defpifed and out- 
witted j age, wifdom, experience, every thing 
which a well-educated young perfon (hould re- 
ipe£l and venerate, is made a jeft of j pertnefs, 
impudence, falfchood, and diftionefty, triumph 
and laugh ; the audience triumphs and laughs 
along with them ; and it is not till within a few 
fentence^ of the conclufion, that the voice of mo* 
rality is uttered, not heard. The intereft of the 
play is then over, the company .is arranging it$ 

departure ^ 
12 
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departure ; and if any one liflens, 'tis but to ob- 
ferve how dull and common -place thefe reflec- 
tions are. Virtue is thiis doubly degraded, both 
when (he fpeaks and when (he is fibnt. 

The purity of the Briti(h Comedy in modern 
times, has been often contrafted with the drama 
of our forefathers, in thofe days of licentioufnefs 
and immorality when Wycherly and Congrcvc 
wrote for the rakes and libertines of a profligate 
court, I forbear to cite, in contradiction to this, 
the ribaldry with which, for fome time pafti, our 
ftage has been infefted, in the form of Comic Operas 
and BurlettaSf by which the laugh and the ap« 
plaufe of Sadler's JVells and Bartholomew Fair 
have been drawn from the audiences of Covent* 
Garden and Drury-Lane. But I muft obferve, 
that in this^ comparative eftimate no account has 
been taken of a kfnd of licentioufnefs in which 
fome of our lateft comedies have indulged, ftill 
more dangerous than the indelicacy of the lail 
century : thofe fometimes violated decency, but 
thefe attack principle; thofe might put modefty 
to the blu(h, or contaminate the purity of inno- 
cence ; but thefe (hake the very foundations of 
morality, and would harden the mind againft the 
fenfe of virtue. 

It is fomewhat remarkable, that the French 
ftage, formerly fo proud of its bienfeanci^ (bould 
have, fifizxlj^K the (aoie peripd with that of £ng-; 

land. 
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land, aiTumed the like pernicious licentiou/hefs* 
Figaro^ though a lefs witty, is as innmoral a play 
as the School for Scandal. 

Dramas of this pernicious fort aro(e upon th< 
faffafonable ridkuie againft what was called S^ti^ 
mental Comed^y which it had become cuftomary 
to decry, as lubverting the very intention of that 
department of the ftage, and ufurping a name, 
from which the gravity of its precepts, and the 
ierioufnefs of its incidents, fiiouid have excluded 
it. Thi$ judgment, however, fccms to be foandfj 
ed neither on the ctitical definition of Comedy, 
nor on' the pradice of its writers in thpfe periods 
when it had attained its highed reputiition. Me^ 
Kondir and Tertnce wrote Corned ies of Sen titmmt ; 
nor does it feemeafy tdreprefenteveh^foUies^na^* 
furally, without fometimes bringing beforeus^ the 
fcrious evils which they may produce, and th^ 
. refleilions which arife on their corifequences.f-* 
Morality, may no doubt be trite, and fentiment 
duI1,.tn the hands of authors of little genius ; but 
profligacy and liber tinifm will as often be fill/ as 
wicked, though, in the impudence, with which 
they unfold' themfelves, there is frequently an air 
df fmartncf^ which pafies for witj and of aflurance 
which looks like vivacity. The cotuiterfeits, 
however, are not always detected at that time of 
life whieh^is lefs afraid of being thought diflipated 
tbjin du}]^ aiid'by thalt rank which^h^kls xegula-^ 

rity 
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rity and fobriety among the plebeian virtues. 
The people^ indeed, are always true to virtue, 
and open to the impreffions of virtuous fenti- 
ment. With the people, the commies in which 
thefe are developed ftill remain favourites ; and 
Corruption muft have ftretched its empire far in- 
deed, when the applaufes fliall ceafe with which 
they arc received^ 
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To the Author of the Lot;NOEit. 



SIR, 

T WAS much pleafed with one of your late 
papers, publiflied on the lad day of lafl; year, 
in which you fuggefted feveral ufes that might 
be made of a recolle6lion of paft events, and of 
a proper confideration of the power of Time, 

The negleft of the improvement of Time is an 
evil of which every moralift has complained, on 
which therefore it were prefumption in mc to at- 
tempt to enlarge. But without repeating what 
has been fo often and fo well faid on its wafte or 
its abufe, permit me to take notice of that forget- 
fulnefs of its progrefs, which affedls theconduft 
and deportment of fo many in the different rela- 
tions of life. In matters of ferious concern, we 
cannot violate the rights of Time without render- 
ing ourfelves urnhappy ; in. objeSs of fmaller im- 
portance, we cannot withdraw from itsjurifdic- 
tion without making ourfelves ridiculous. Its 
progrefs, however, is unfortunately very apt to 
be unnoticed by ourfelves, to whom its daily mo- 
tion 
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tion i« gradual and imperceptible ; but by others 
it will hardly fail to be marked, and they will 
expei^ a behaviour fuitable to the charader it 
fliould ilamp upon us. 

How often do the old forget .the period at 
which they are arrived, and keep up a behaviour 
fuitable, or perhaps only excufable in that which 
they have long ago paflcd ? We fee every day 
fexagcnary beaux, and grey-haired rakes, who 
mix with the gay and the difSpated of the pre- 
fent time, and pride themfelves on the want of . 
that thought and ferioufnefs which years alone, 
if not wifdom, (hould have taaght them. Thi^ 
is the pitiful ambition of the weak and the pro-» 
fltgate, who, unable to attain the refpe£t due to 
virtue, or the credit of ufefulnefs, wifli to fliew 
the vigour of their minds, and the foxindnefs of 
their conftitutions, at a late period of life, by 
fupporting a charader of folly or licentioufnefs. 
But they (hould be told, that they generally fail 
in their obje£l, contemptible as it is ; the world 
only allows them credit for an attempt at follies^ 
for an affedlation of vice. ^^ What a fine wicked 
old dog your father is !" faid a young fellow, in 
my hearing, at the door of a tavern a few nights 
ago. "Why, yes," replied his companion, with 
a tone oi fang froidy " he would if he could." 

In the other fex, I confefs I feel myfelf more 
lAcUned to make allowance for thofe rebels againft 

Time, 
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Time, who wife to extend the period of youth 
beyond its natural duration. The empire of 
beauty is a diftindion fo flattering, and its refig* 
nation makes fo mortifying a change in the flate 
of its pofleflbr, that I am not much furprifed if 
ffae who has once enjoyed it, tries every art to 
prolong her reign* This indulgence, however, 
is only due to thofe who have . no other part to 
perform, no other character to fupport. She 
who is a wife or a mother, has other objeds to 
which her attention may be turned, from which 
ber refpedability. may be drawn. I cannot there* 
fore eaGly pardon thofe whom we fee ^t public 
places, the rivals of their daughters, with the airy 
gait, the flaunting drefs, and the playful giggle of 
fifteen. As to thofe elderly ladies who continue 
to haunt the fcenes of their early amufements, 
who fometimes exhibit themfelves therein all the 
gay colours of youth and faOiion, like thoie un-« 
natural fruit-trees that bloflTom in December, I 
am difpofed rather to pity than to blame them. 
In thus attending the triumphs of beauty, they 
may be of the fame ufe with the monitor *vbo 
followed the Roman heroes in their triuihphal 
proceflions, to put them in mind, amidft the 
fliouts of the people, and the parade of conqueft, 
that, for all their glory, they were ilill but men. 
But the progreft of time is as often anticiptted. 
is it is forgotten^ and youth tifarps the privileges 
r 16 .of 
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of age as frequently as age would retain the prU 
vUeges of youth . At no period, perhaps, was this 
prematurity of behaviour •more canfpicuous than 
at prefent*' We have boys dUcourfing politic?, 
^rguiag aietapbyfics^caad fupporting infidelity^, at^ 
an age .little be)K>i;id that when they ufed to b0 
playing at. taw and leap-^frog^ Nor are thefe the 
moft hurtful of thejr pretenfions. In vice, as. in 
fclf-importance, they contrive to get beyond 
** the. ignorant. pr^fent time;** and,. at the years 
of boykfhnefs^ to be perfect men in llcentioufnef^ 
and debauchery. It is much the iame withthq 
young people of the female world. Girii?, who 
formerly ufed to be found in thenurfery,are now 
brought forward to all the prerogatives of wo- 
manhood. To figure at public places, to be gal- 
lanted at public walks, to laugh and talk loud at 
both, to have all the airs, and all the eafe of a 
fine lady, arc now the acquirements of miffes, 
who, in my younger days, Mr. Lounger, were 
forking their famplers, learning white feam, or 
were allowed to fpoil a mince-pie, by way of an^ 
<xercife in paftry : And it is no uncommon 
thing, now- a- day $., to fee in the corner of a ball- 
room at midnight, leaning on the arm of her 
|)artner, and now and then anfwering fome of 
his fpeeches with a rap of her fan, the fame un- 
grown girl, who, not a great many years ago, 
would have curtfey*d to the company, kifled Papa 

and 
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and Mamma, and gone to bed fupperlefs between 
eight and nine in the evening. In both fexes^ 
the *' ingenuus pudor," the becoming modefty 
and referve, which were formerly the moft plea- 
fing charaderiftics of youth, feem now to be ex- 
ploded : They have forgot to blulh ; and the 
prefent rule of manners is fuch, that their pa- 
rents do not bluIh for them. I confefs, Sir, it is 
not without fome indignation that I frequently 
fee fathers and mothers fmiling with complacency 
and pride on their children, for faying and doing 
tilings for which, in my time, they would have 
been turned out of the room.*-But I am an old 
man, apt perh;^ps tor complain and be peevifh. 
That I may not incur the other charge of the 
poet, the garrulity of age, I beg leave to con- 
clude, by aiTuring you that I am. Sir, your ad- 
mirer and humble fervant, 

S E N E X. 

After the fcverity of Senex^s reprehenfion of 
the prefent times, on which he certainly has not 
looked with a favourable eye; it may be a relief 
to my readers, to read a letter of' a lighter fort, 
received from another correfpcfndent, froai whom 
the fame paper to which Serux refers has drawn 
the following propofah 
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To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
I HAD the honour of reading your paper for 
the New-yeoTy fetting forth the natural refleftions 
to which that returning period (hould give ri(e, 
and the moral ufes of the recoUeflion of pad 
•events. I am one. Sir, not much giveti to ferious 
Tefleftions, yet I acknowledge the ufc of remem- 
brance, provided it does not go back an unreafon- 
able time, and takes in only a certain fet of events. 
I have long been an attendant atid admirer of the 
faftiionable world j and do not indeed think 
it worth my while to carry my philofophy down 
to the lower orders of the people. Of the fa- 
fliionable world, I prefume I need not inform 
you. Sir, that the New-year doei not begin at 
the ift of January ; it ufed to be computed from 
the 1 8th ; but this year, from fome particular 
incidents, it is not, I believe, intended that it 
Ihould begin fo early. About the beginning of 
February, people Will think of dating the com- 
mencement of the New-year, and may perhaps 
indulge the propenfity you fuppofe, to rccoUcfl: 
the events of the old. Of this, perfons of fafliion 

Vol. II. H have 
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have the greater need, that their years fuffer an 
interruption unknown to the natural ; they exift 
merely, in a ftate of oblivion, in the country, for 
five or fix months of fummer and autumn, and 
may therefore be very well fuppofed to forget the 
tranfaflions ,of the laft year, which ended (o long 
a while before the prefent began. I would pro- 
pofe. Sir, to help their memories by a fort of mo- 
lal Memorandum' booty which I doubt not, as you 
are a philofopher and moralift, will meet with 
your approbation. My memorandum- book, how- 
ever, will confift chiefly of things which they mull: 
remember to forget. I fubjoin a few of the pro- 
pofed Memoranda^ by which you may judge of 
the utility of the whole. 

In the firft place, then, people of fafliion will 
pleafe to 

— forget Nature as much as poffible. 

Such of them as have not had the advantage of 
keeping in praftice the rules of a polite education, 
during the fummer months, at fome of the wa- 
tering-places, will have been apt to let the rufti- 
city of nature creep upon them. They may have 
learned feveral bad habits, which they muft.now 
by all means forget ; fuch aS| laughing at a mer- 
ry, or crying at a moving tale ; being themfelves 
happy with happinefs, or fad with forrow ; being 
pleafed with the attentions of others, or pleafiog 

others 
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others by their attentions ; in fliort, a great 
vmny Jincerities which might do well enough in 
the country, but which, like other natural pro- 
duvElions, the winter always kills, among people 
of fafhion, in a town. 

They will, fecondly, remember to 
— — forget their Country-acquaintance. 

They may have received or beftowed many rural 
civilities, which it would be vtry improper to re- 
colledl here, and may meet with bows and curte- 
fies from very odd or very good fort of people 
(for the terms are nearly fynonimous), which 
they are to return only with a broad flare of fur- 
prife at the freedom ufed with them. If they 
.have been fo rullicated as not to find courage for 
that, the thing may be accompliflied hy forgetting 
their eye fight \ for which purpofe they may 
' refumc their opera-glaflcs, which it is probable 
have lain quietly in their drawers fince their de- 
parture from town. 

It is a memorandum fimilar to the above, to 
,put them in mind that married perfons of both 
fexes are to 

— — forget their Hufbands, Wives, and ChiU 
dren. 

There is a manifeft indecorum, or rather per- 
haps indecency, in the remembrance of fuch 
H 2 con- 
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connedlions, of which no truly polite perfon will 
ever be guilty. 

. A dire&ton fomewhat akin to this is that of 
■ f3rgetting their Fortunes, 

cf which the remembrance, when it, interferes 
with the demands of pleafure, or of gaiety, is one 
of the moft vulgar and mechanical things in the 
world. It will, at any rate, be time enough to 
indulge it at the end of the feafon, when they 
may pof&bly be put in mind of it by other peo- 
ple. As they are, indeed, uniformly to (hun 
all plebeian qualities, it is indifpenfable for them 
to 

— forget their Modefty. 

A proper confidence in ourfelves is one of the 
trueft marks of having lived among perfons of 
condition. Neither knowledge, geniusr, valour, 
nor virtue can beftow it ; 'tis fo purely the gift 
of fafhion and falhionable fociety, that the want 
of it is an abfolute difqualification for the privi- 
leges which attend them. 

Under this head of mental endowments, I may 
fuggeft the propriety of 

— forgetting their Religion. 

It is poffible that in the country they may have 
given way to fome vulgar prejudices, which it 
were highly improper to retain in town. It may 

not 
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not be amlfs, however, to inform them, in this 
place, what they might othcrwife have fcrupleJ 
to believe, that the Church has of late become a 
place of fafhionable reforc in Edinburgh ; and, 
what is flill more odd, that fine people adiually at- 
tend to the fermon. The eloquence of fomc of 
our preacher?, like the dagger of Macbeth^ has 
•* murder'd fleep** there 5 for which reafon, it 
will not be h convenient as formerly, to go thi- 
ther after a late fupper, or a long party at whift^ 
the night before. 

In point of external qualities, the Ladies are to 
■ forget their Complexions. 
In the morning they are to be much paler, and 
in the evening much more blooming than they 
were in the country. If other people remember 
them from the one period to the other, there is 
no help for it ; — as things go now, it does not 
much Hgnify. Viry fine ladies may fometimes 
forget to drefs at all ; it will (how eafe, and a 
certain contempt for their company, to which 
people of high fafliion are entitled. 

On the fubjeft of Drefs, I may add, by way 
of caution, that the ladies would do well 
— not to forget themfelves. 

I don't mean this in the commoi) acceptation of 
the phrafe, which it may be fometimes very pro- 
sper and convenient to do. What I mean is fim- 
H 3 ply 
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ply to put them in min'd, that a lady in town, in 
the modern drefs, takes up fo much more room 
than (he does, in the country, that very ferious 
confequenccs might enfue from her not attending 
to the fpace which (he neceffarily occupies. An 
acquaintance of mine, who is fomewhat of an an- 
tiquarian, obferved to me, what an opinion our 
great-grandchildren might be led to form of the 
fize of the ladies' heads towards the clofe of the 
1 8th century, if any of the fa(hionable Hats 
fliould happen to be prefer ved in the cabinets of 
the curious. But, in reply, I defired him to take 
notice, that they would be fet right as to the 
dimenfions of the race by examining the IValking'^ 
Jilcki of the men, which are juft as much belovv 
the medium ftandard, as the hats of the other 
fex are beyond it» By the Hats they might con- 
jeflure us to be bred of Patagoniam \ by the 
Sticks, they would conclude us to be a genera- 
tion of Laplanders. 

But I find I am wandering from my fubje<fl. 
I muft put myfelf in mind, that it is time to con- 
clude this.hafty fcrawl, by having the honour to 
fubfcribe myfelf, with all poflible confideration 
and refpe(a, SIR, 

Your moft obedient and 

moft devoted humble Servant, 

MEMORY MODISH. 
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N<» 52. Saturday, Jan^ 28, i786» 

On peut ebaucher un portrait en peu des mots ; 
mah le detai^r exa£iementy c*eft un ouvrage^ 
fans fin. 

Marivaux.. 

•« Ti>r O S T women have no charaflers at all." 
So fays a poet of great good fenfe, and 
of much obfervation on human charad^er. I 
own, however, that I am not very willing to 
acknowledge the truth of the propofltion. I ad- 
mit that there is a certain famenefs in the fitua* 
tion of our women, which is apt to give a (imi- 
larity to their manner and turn of mind ; but T 
am perfuaded there is a foundation of diverfity 
in the characters of women as ftrong as in thofc 
. of men. The features of the firft, indeed, are 
more delicate, lefs ftrongly marked, and on that 
account more difficult to be diftinguifiied ; but 
ftill the difference equally exifts. In their faces, 
the features of men are ftronger than thofe of 
women ; but the diflPerence of one woman's face 
from another is not therefore the lefs real. So it 
iSj in my opinion, with their minds. 

H 4 I have 
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I have been lately more than ever difpofed to 
deny the truth of Mr. Pope's obfervation, from an 
acquaintance with two ladies, who, in fituations 
nearly alike, without that diiFerence which vicif- 
£tudes of fortune, or uncomnion incidents in life, 
might produce, are in charafter perfe6Hy diffimi- 
lar. I never indeed knew two characters more, 
pointedly different than thofe of Mrs. Williams 
and Mrs. Hambden. Mrs. TVilliams is a woman 
of plain good fenfe, and of great juflnefs of con- 
duit. She was early married to a man of good 
underdanding, and in a refpedlable fituation of 
life. He married her, becaufe he wiihed for a 
wife who could be a ufeful as well as an agree- 
able companion to him^ and would make a good 
mother to his children. She married him, be- 
caufe fhe thought him a worthy man, with whom 
{he could be happy. Neither the hufband nor 
the wife are remarkable for tafte or refinement ; 
but they have both fuch a ftock of fenfe, as prc- 
• vents their ever falling into any impropriety. 
Mrs. Williams condufts the affairs of her family 
with the greateft regularity and exaflnefs ; and 
ihe never feels herfclf above giving attention to 
any particular of domeflic oeconomy. The edu- 
cation of her fons fhe leaves almoft entireljr to 
her hufband ; that of the daughters (he confiders 
as peculiarly belonging to her. Believing the 
great truths, and attentive to the great dodlrines 
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of religion, flic never troubled herfelf with its 
intricacies ; and following, in morality, the plain 
path of right, {he never fpeculated on points of 
delicate embarraflment. To her daughters, in- 
like manner, flie never taught my ftery in religion, 
nor cafuiflry in morals ; but flie inftills into them 
the moft obvious and ufeful principles in both* 
She allows them to mix with the world to a cer* 
tain degree, and to afTociate with companions of 
their own age and rank ; but flie guards againft 
every thing which might give them a romantic 
turn. Having little imagination herfelf, flie re« 
moves from her daughters every thing by which 
theirs might be warmed : Novels that melt, and 
dramas that agitate the mind, flie is at pains to 
prevent their getting a tafte for. Even a relifli 
for mufic flie feems (o wifli to difcourage. 

Mrs. Williams is in every thing candour itfelf* 
Indeed, flie never feels any thing which flie would 
«wifli to conceal. Her good fenfc makes her al- 
ways fix on her pfan of conduS with firmnefsi 
and as flie is not perplexed with any difficulties, 
nor encumbered with any doubts about its being 
right, flie always takes the direct road to accom- 
plifli the end flie has in view. Upon the whole, 
Mrs. Williams is morerefpedtable than many who 
feem formed to command more refped, and hap- 
pier than many who f<|em to have more avenues 
for happinefs. 

H s Itlrs. 
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Mrs. Hambden poflefles a mind of a mtich fupe- 
rior order to that of Mrs. Williams. She is, in- 
deed, one of the moft accomplifhed women I 
ever knew. With an uncommon portion of a- 
GUtenefs and difcernment, fhe pofTefles the higheft 
degree of tafte and refinement. Her converfa- 
tion is ever animated, and ever improving ; and 
a delicate fenfe of virtue, as well as a warmth of 
fenfibility, which runs through every thing fhe 
&ys, creates an attachment to her, and gives to 
her difcourfe (to ufe an exprei&on of Sir TViUiam 
Tempk*s) that race^ without which, difcourfe as 
well as wine is infipid. Intimately acquainted 
with human nature, fhe pofTefles the quickefi: 
difcernment and the trueft knowledge of every 
Qharadler that comes within her obfervation ; and 
yet, from a native generofity of mind, fhe is ever 
willing to make allowance for theweaknefies or 
fbllies of others. With fuch accomplifhments, 
and fo much worth, it is natural to fuppofe, that 
Mrs* Hambden will exhibit, in every part of her 
condu£}, a pattern of perfedlion \ and yet, from the 
vtry pofTeiEon of thofe endowments^ fhe feems 
to fail in thofe parts of conduct in which Mrs. 
Williams, with much inferior talents and accom- 
plifbments, appears to fucceed. Mrs. Hambden's 
fuperior acutenefs and penetration, far from eo* 
abllng her to fix upon a certain fleady, uniform 
line of condu£t, frequently produce pqly doubt, 
3 uncer- 
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uncertainty, and hefitation. To whichever fide 
(he turns, fhe fees difficulties ; difficulties which 
her dl(cernment enables her to perceive, and her 
iijnagination tends to magnify. When refolved, 
fhe is but half-refolved 9 (he begins to doubt that 
(he has determined wrong; thinks of varying her 
plan, and becomes more and more uncertain 
how to proceed. Even after (he is completely 
fixed as to the objefl:, (he wavers as to the means 
of obtaining it, and obftacles are conftantly ftart- 
ing up in her idea which (he knows not how to 
furmount. Thi$ not only produces a vacillancy 
in her condud, but at times gives her the ^pear* 
ance of a want of fairnefs ; (he wifhes to difguife 
her own perplexity to herfelf, and this leads her 
to a(rume fomewhat of difguife to others. Un- 
certain of the juftnefs or expediency of her own 
condu(3, afraid of the light in which it may ap- 
pear, (he but half communicates refolutions of 
which (he doubts the propriety, and half conceals 
intentions which (he is afraid to fulfil. 

Mrs. Hambden was left, not lonz after her mar- 
riag^5 a widow, with one fon and one daughter, 
aad^ (ince her hufband's death, her whole care 
has centered in thefe children^ From her an- 
xiety with regard to her fon, (he has taken the 
maaagement of his education upon herfelf. From 
her eager wi(h to condud him in the paths of 
virtue, and to fccurc him from the (hares of vice, 
H 6 (he 
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fhe has kept him altnoft conftantly under her 
own eye ; (he has prevented hioi from going to 
a public fchool, and has hardly allowed him any 
companions. The boy is now about fifteen^ with 
wonderful learning and knowledge for his years, 
and pofTefTed of the (ineft and moft amiable difpo- 
iitions ; but, from his mode of education, be is 
awkward, timid, and perfectly ignorant of the 
world. With the world, however, he muft foon 
mix ; and what change this may produce in his 
charadler is uncertain. It is much to be feared, 
that that very purity and refinement of mind, of 
which he is poflefled, and which certainly has 
been preferved by his feclufion from the world, 
may produce very fatal confequences to him on 
his entrance into life. If he retains this extreme 
purity and refinement untainted, there is danger 
left he become difgufted with and unfit for a 
world, many of the maxims and praAices of which . 
he will find very different from the leflTons he has 
received from too fond a mother. But the dan»- 
ger is ftill greater that his purity and refinement 
may leave hini ; being introduced into the world, 
not gradually, but all at once; not being taught 
by degrees to ftruggle with and refift the corrup* 
tions around him, he may fall into the very op-t. 
pofite extreme from that in which he has been 
led, and defert, from the refinement and feverity 
of virtue, to the grofTnefs and licentioufneis of 

vice. 
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vice. He will meet with vice in colours that 
often dazzle rather than (hock inexperience like 
his, and his weaknefs may fometimes yield where 
his inclination may not be feduced. The bold- 
ncfs of confident folly may overthrow his wifcft 
refolutions, and the laugh of fhallow ridicule 
triumph over his beft*founded principles. 

Mrs. Hambden's daughter is at this moment 
the moft amiable girl I ever knew. Here I am 
at a lofs whether to find fault with the education 
her mother has given her or not : Mrs. Hamb* . 
den's obje£t has been to beftow upon her every 
accomplifliment which can adorn the female 
chara£ler: Mufic and drawings' the French and' 
• Italian languages, (he is miftrefs of ; her reading 
is extenfive, her tafte exquifite, her judgment 
delicate : And yet, Iconfefs, I am not lefs afraid 
than I am interefted aboiit this girPs fate. Her 
foul is too refined for the common, but ufeful 
and neceffary departments of life ; and that ima« 
gination which (he has enlivened and cultivated, 
may be to her the- fouree of infinite diftrefs.— 
While her mother lives, even her fdpport may 
not always proted her daughter, nor enfure that 
peace of mrnd, which feding may betray or fancy' 
miflead. But what a changes' ih her fituatidA 
moft that parent's death prodiite ! If ffle^ Remains 
unmarried, I fear (he wil) be little able to ftnig-^ 
gie with the bacih difficulties* of l^ngleftate;' 

for 
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for reading tnd refinement, far from enabliog 
the female mind to grapple with its fituation, 
have rather a tendency to foften and enfeeble it. 
Should (he marry, and I am perfuaded (he never 
will, unlefs (he finds a man whom (ke thinks 
wortl;iy of her mod ardent af&dion, in that ftate 
alfo (he is not kfe expofed to unhappinefs. Even 
fuppofing (he (hould meet with a huiband (and 
there are few fucb) every way worthy of her, it 
is to be feared that her extreme delicacy may 
give her many uneafii^fles, ^nd create an anxiety 
which it will not be eafy to cure. If from that 
ignorance of the chara&ers of the-nfien, to which 
every woman is expofed, (he (hould be unlucky 
in her choice, her danger is dreadful. 

But I have wandered fomewhat from my pur- 
pofe, which was tp illuftrHte the difference be- 
tween the two ladies inquefiion ; and to (hew, 
again^ «|hp too decifiye apothegm of the Poet, 
the poffible difcriminatioo qf :female charader. 
Yet, in tracing tbofe diffjsrf nt perfons through 
the different pbns of education for their children, 
I am not furr if I have not (tumbled upon (bme* 
thing intimately aa w«U a« iuf^fully- conneAed 
wi(h my fubj«d« If there ^re ycsry ^iftinguifli* 
ivC f<?^Mr^ io female .ai wfll as in.mde charac- 
ters, it 9S for inio^s tio qi^r); their (eatures, to 
watch betioies itieir diflbrffiX propendties. £du- 
caiion can 49 IP«^i|>9 f^m SR^^pih 49 <:of- 

reft 
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re£l depravity of temper an4 of difpofition : And 
in cbaraSers more common than either of thofe 
extremes, education can give exertion to indo- 
lence, refinement to infenfibility, ftrength to the 
weak, and fupport to thrftoo fufceptible mind,— - 
can call forth talents into ufefulnefs^ and i?efk>w 
happinefs upon virtue. 
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N® 53. Saturday, Feb. 4, 1786. 
Mimma c&ntentos noSfe Britanms. Jtnr. 



TN a late paper, I laid before itiy reacters a 
letter from a correfpondent, fubfcribing him- 
felf Sernxy on the little attention which is now-a- 
days paid to the rights and jurifdiflion of Time. 
Since the publication of that paper, I received 
the following application from a perfonage who 
claims my attention and regard, by deflring me 
to obferve, that ihe is dill older than Senex, and 
has had more opportunities of witnefling that 
corruption of modern manners, of which he fp 
warmly complains. 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

THE HUMBLE PETITION OF NIGHT 

Sheweth, 

THAT from the remoteft antiquity your 
Petitioner was acknowledged and underftood to 
have right to the undifturbed poflcffion of filence 

and 
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and quiet, and, in company with her relation 
Darknefs^ was inveftcd with the power of ftaying 
the works and labours of men, and of configning 
them to the dominion of your Petitioner's anoioiit 
and approved ally SUef. Sleep in his turn yield- 
ed them to the renewed power of Day^ to whom 
was committed the charge of their aSive employ- 
ments* That this regular diftribution of Time 
was agreeable to the laws of Nature, and highly 
conducive to the interefts of fociety and the wel- 
fare of individuals. 

That, this notwithftanding, your Petitioner has 
to complain, that, for a confiderable time paf^, in 
civilized and polite nations, there have been 
many violent and unjuft inroads made into that 
province, which, in the order of nature, has been 
affigned her. That in the metropolis of the Bri- 
ti(h empire, in particular, the diftinguifliing pri- 
vileges above fet forth, to which the Petitioner 
conceives herfelf well intitled, have been violently 
infringed, infomuch that the hours over which 
(he and her aflbciates above named ought to have 
had command and control, have been almoft 
entirely appropriated to a£lion, buftle, and dif- 
quiet, to the great diAurbance of your faid Peti- 
tioner and her friends before mentioned. 

That certain perfons, affuming to themfelves 
the ftyle and title of Men of Pleafuie, had long 
finte a licence of a£liog in their feveral occupa- 
tions 
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tions in defpite of your Petitioner's cxclufivc pri- 
vileges herein before recited j and being confede- 
rated with the powers of Wine, Play, and other 
difiNrierly aflbciates, had made forcible entries 
into the territories of your Petitioner, and fiib- 
je^Sled her faithful vaflfals to much vexation and 
annoyance. But as thofe men of pleafure were 
in fome fort acicnowledged to be independent of 
Reafon and ^Iature, from whom your Petitioner 
holds in fief, fhe was contented to pafs over their 
enormities for the prefent ; being aflfured, front 
very great and refpedable authority, that mod of 
thofe perfons would, at a future period, be parti- 
cularly configned to her power and dominion* 

But of late your Petitioner has obferved, with 
the greateft alarm, that perfons of buGnefs, and 
even thofe from whofe high fan£tion fuch rrregu* 
lar proceedings will be moft apt to come into 
example and precedent, have made very unwar«. 
rantable encroachments on her moft acknow- 
ledged and determinate boundaries. Such per* 
fons, in order to conceal the injuries done by 
them to your Petitioner, have added the crime 
of falfehood and forgery to their other offences j 
and have marked their proceedings, as if carried 
on under the faniStion of Day, with the Latiq 
words^ "Die Martis," — " Die Jovis,"— and fo 
forth I though it is an undoubted fad, and can 
be proved by the moft indifputablc; authority, that 

thefc. 
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thefe were tranfaded within the jurifdi^lion and 
precinds of your Petitioner. Some of the per- 
fons, indeed, chiefly and principally concerned 
in fuch tranfa<Stions, were frequently obferved to 
have in fome fort allowed the authority of your 
Petitioner, by fubmitting to the control and do- 
minion of Sleep, her well-known and faithful 
aflbqiate above mentioned. 

That your Petitioner, amidft all thofe injuries 
which (he fufFered, had yet the confolation of 
thinking that they were chiefly confined to the 
city of London and liberties of Weftminfter ; but 
that in the country, and the metropolis of this 
ancient kingdom of Scotland, her proper and 
juft rights were more acknowledged and attended 
to ; and that there, aflbciations both of buflneff 
and amufement generally preferved a certain de- 
gree of refpeft for her dominion, and did not 
wantonly and violently encroach upon her boun- 
daries. But within thefe few years (he has feen^ 
with equal furprife and regret, a remarkable al- 
teration in this matter ; and that in particular 
the laft- mentioned perfons, the partifans and 
followers of amufement in this city, never begiii 
their courfe of a<f^ion till that period arrives^ 
which, by the original charter of your Petitioner^ 
was granted to her and her fellow proprietors 
herein before particularly enumerated. 

That 
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That your Petitioner is not hardy enough to 
imagine, that (he can prevail on thofe perfons ta 
reltnquifli the encroacKments herein complained 
of* She is wilHng, therefore, for the fake Of 
peace, to which (he has always had a (Irong pro- 
penfity, to give up fuch a portion of her territory 
and domain, as to accomnnodate them in their 
avocations and employments, provided (he (ball 
be afcertained in certain limits, to be hencefor* 
ward obferved without infringement ; and (he 
fubmits to you, on behalf of herfelf and her (ifkr 
Day^ the under-written propofitions on the fub» 
jc£l. They contain a new Table of Time, to be 
obferred by the polite and fafhionable ciafies 
only, referving to the good folks in the country^ 
and the lower orders of mankind, their ancient 
and accuflomed reckoning. 
It is propofed then, 

ly?. That the year in Edinburgh fhal! com- 
mence from the i8th day of January^ and (hall 
end and determine the i8th of April. The lef- 
fer divifions of time, called months and weeks^ 
to be nowife afFedled or afFeftable by fuch 
abridged computation of the year or fcafon ; cx« 
cept that, among the higher ranks and orders of 
the people, for whom this new computation is in- 
tended, the fpace commonly known by the title 
of Honey-Moottf (hall be (hortened in proportion 
to the comparative durations of this newly-com- 
puted 
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puted year, and of that formerly eftabli(hed and 
obferved. 

2^, That the day ihall begin at the hour of 
two in what is now called the Afternoon^ and 
end at fix in what is vulgarly called the Morning ; 
the fpace between the latter hour and the former 
to appertain and belong to your Petitioner. 

3^, Day agrees to cede to your Petitioner the 
Sun, and its various appendages ; your Petitioner, 
on her part, guarantees to her fifier Day the 
Moon, with all its properties and appurtenances 
whatfoever. 

• '4thy Day agrees, that notwithftanding the cef- 
fion contained in the immediately preceding ar« 
tide, your Petitioner may continue her'amnefty 
to all thofe little irregularities which were for- 
merly covered by her (hade, and which flie may 
in this period now fettled happen to witnefs ; bs- 
caufe the fafhionable circle, to which only this 
new kalendar applies, is above being afhamed of 
fuch praflices, and can let the Sun look on them 
without bluQiing. 

5/i&, During the period of this newly-fettled 
year, which is too (hort to allow any intemip* 
tjon in its courfe, your Petitioner's ally Reft 
gives up her ancient claim to*every feventh day : 
On which feventh day, therefore, every fafhion- 
able employment, bufmefs, or diverflon, may be 
carried on as ufual ; any fuch ancient claim, law, 

or 
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or commandment^ in any wife notwithftanding : 
Provifo, That fucb conceffion (hall not bar people 
from fieeping in church on that dajr. 

Your Petitioner humbly-requefts. That you 
will be pleafed to take the premides into 
your confideration ; and, on behalf of her 
and her fifter Day, accede to the propo- 
fals abovQ fet forth, as well as publifh 
them for the confent and concurrence of 
the polite world in this part of the king- 
dom* 

NIGHT. 

Z 



To the Author of the Lounger, 

SIR, 

THOUGH I hate writing, yet I am To very 
unhappy, that I am at laft refolved to apply to you. 
Indeed -I have no other means of relief; for tell- 
ing my diftreflcs to any body that knows me, 
would be worfe than death itfelf. I muft give 
you all my hiftory, or you can have no idea of 
my misfortunes. I was eldeft daughter to a gen- 
tleman of 700/. a year, who had four fons and 

two 
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two daughters. My fifter and I were remark- 
ably well educated ; befides being three years at 
a boarding-fchool, we had a governefs at home 
who had once been in France, and who under* 
flood thorough-baft perfedly. We had an ex* 
icellent drawing-aaafter, and were nine years at 
the dancing-fchool. Though nobody of tafle 
jthought the youngeft near fo handfome as her 
fifter, yet, good heavens ! only think how lucky 
ike was ! — married to a Baronet with a fine for- 
tune and a charming place : — — To be fure he is 
old and very ill-tempered, and fhe cries feme- 
times, and wifhes (be had never feeh him ; but I 
Jcnow that muft be all afFedation ; for ibe has the 
lovelieft carriage, and the fmarteft liveries ever 
you faw !— But why (hould I think of her ? for 
it is juft thinking of her that vexes me often ;-— 
yet I once defpifed her. — :-Well, Mr. Lounger, 
I was once happy myfelf, at leaft much happier 
than I am now. We lived in town always^ ex- 
cept a month or two in the fummer, and even then 
,1 did not tire fo much as you would fuppofe ; for 
we viiited all our neighbours, and my brothers 
l>rought out their companions, and we bad dances 
:and parties of pleafure. But when winter canf>e. 
how charming it was !— To be fure one had 
•vexations now and then. To fee other people 
ictter dreffed, or have better partners, or more 
toni/b matrons is horrible ^ but then, if one takes 

pains^ 



'3 
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pains, and goes every where, they may foon be 
fafhionable. Well, I went about conftantly, and 
ilirted, and danced, and played, and fung, and 
every mortal faid I was (o handfomc, and fo lively, 
and fo accompli/bed, and fo much the things 
Oh ! why do people ever grow older ? — Then, 
as for lovers, I had I don*t know how many* All 
the fmart men ufed to dance with me by turns, 
invite me to private balls, and tell me how much 
they adored me ; and though they did not juft 
afk me to marry them, yet I thought that quef- 
tion mufl: follow ; that there was no hurry, I 
might divert myfelf, and perhaps get a better 
hulband than any I had feen yet. It is but fair 
to fay I was not the leaft romantic* My mother 
warned me againft that, and I had fenfe enough 
to be convinced, that if I got a fafhionable man 
and a man of fortune, every thing elfe was non- 
fenfe. I made but one refolution ; fince my fif- 
ter had married a baronet, 1 would have nothing 
lower, and perhaps infift upon a peer — Good 
heavens ! to think I have got nobody ! — Now, 
Mr. Lounger, read what follows, and pity me : 
For fome years I was the mod contented foul 
ah've; but alas! misfortunes at laft began to come 
upon me. Silly baby-faced girls turned fafliion- 
ablc, and were taken notice of before me. Many 
cf my companions were married, and could talk 
of their houfe, and iAeir fervants, and their car- 
riage 5 
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riage :— the fine men turned ill-bred fools. In 
ihort, I grew every day lefs comfortable, when, 
to add to all, my father died and left me juft 
fooo/. Then began mifery indeed. My el- 
deft brother married,— the reft were difperfed ; 
0iy mother and I were forced to live alone : we 
have no carriage, no country houfe, no large par- 
ties 5 was ever any creature fo unfortunate ! 

I find myfelf more unhappy every day. Aflem- 
Wies are deteftable ; I may fit there two hours 
before any mortal afks me to dance ; and then 
ibme brute of a married man fays, if I can do no 
better, he'll be happy to have the honour. The 
playhoufe is a degree more tolerable, though the 
horror of thinking who will hand one out, pre- 
vents one from being diverted. In company, I 
fee every body more attended to than myfelf. At 
home, 1 am miferable. What can 1 do ? People 
talk of friends ; one may get plenty of them :-» 
but unlefs they are fafliionable, what the better 
are you ? Befides, if one has no lovers to' talk 
about, except to repeat fcandal, and that one can 
always get, I don't fee the ufe of them ; for my 
part, I have tried a great many, but though we 
were always monftroufly fond at firft, we very 
foon tired of one another. 

Now, Sir, if you have the leaft compaffion, tell 
me what to do :— Is there any fcheme on earth 
by which I might be married ? To fay the truth, 
I plot for every man 1 fee, but m^y plots oever 

Vol. II. I t\i«t»^% 

. ^-1 
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iuccced. If you could affifl me, I would be the 
moft grateful creature on earth. No matter who 
he is, if he is but genteel and decently rich. If 
I were married, I might foon make myfelf tonsjbj 
which is all I wifli in the world. Never talk to 
me of giving up the rage for being fo, or of fettling 
my mind, and amufuig myfelf with working and 
reading. I tell you they don't amufe me. I 
have worked purfes, and painted trimmings for 
hours, without being the leaft diverted. And as 
for reading, what can I read ? Hiftory I know 
perfectly ; for we read an hour with the gover- 
nefs every day j and as for novels, though I get 
all the new ones, and they are the only books I 
like, yet, after all, they are a provoking fort of 
reading : they always talk of youth and beauty 
and lover« ; and the men now are fo different 
from what they fhould be, or what thefe books 
reprefent them, I cannot bear it. Now do. Sir, 
take pity on me and help me ; but pray convey 
the advice, fo that nobody but myfelf can profit 
by it : for if the multitude in the fame fituation 
were all provided for, the world would grow in- 
tolerably good-natured, and I would have none 
to exult over. At prefent, I cry bitterly when- 
ever I hear of a good marriage ; it would be di- 
vine to think that two hundred were doiog fo at 

mine. Farewel, my dear Sir; forgive this 

trouble, and believe me your lincere friend, and 
J hope foon, grateful fervant^ 

JESSAMINA. 
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lis ne tardent a pas obeir a cette maladie gtnerale qui 
precipite toute lajeuneffi de province vers Vabinu 
de corruption. Tableau de Paris. 

'T^O the hiftorian and the antiquary it is mat- 
ter of curious inveftigation to trace the 
progrefs of expence and luxury through the dif- 
ferent ftages of encreaiing wealth and advancing 
refinement in a country, and to obferve the war 
which for fome time is carried on between the 
reftraining powers of grave and virtuous legifla- 
tors, and the diffipated inclinations of a rich and 
luxurious people. In this conteft indeed^ the 
inequality of the parties is eafily difcernible, and 
the efFe^s of that inequality readily forefeen. 
The firft fumptuary law that is pafled is the fig- 
nal of that growing opulence which is foon to 
overturn it ; and the weak barriers of fucceffive 
reftraints and regulations are in vain oppofed to a 
force, which the progrefs of time and of manners 
daily renders more irrefiftible. Luxury, like a 
river, is harmlefs amidft the barren mountains 
where it firft begins to rife; but in the fruitful 
rallies of its after-courfe, its fize is enlarged, and 
I 2 it? 
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its power encreafed, in proportion to the mifchief 
it may caufe ; and the mounds which wer« op- 
pofed to its encroachments, only ferve to mark 
the defolation it has made. 

Great cities are the natural ftages for luxury 
and diffipation of every fort. Againft great 
cities, therefore, the lawgiver fometimes, as well 
as the moralift, has exerted his authority, and 
endeavoured to hinder people from crowding to- 
gether, to wafte their means, and to corrupt their 
principles, in that circle of extravagance, of va- 
nity, and of vice, to which a town gives fcopc 
and encouragement. In Scotland, at a very 
early period, attempts were made to control this 
abufe, as it was thought, by law. More than 
three centuries ago, it was " ftatute and or* 
dained. That the Lords fliould dwell in their 
caftles and manours, and expend the fruit of their 
lands in the countrie where their lands lay."— ^ 
And King James I. of England, when tranf- 
planted into the richer foil of our fitter kingdom, 
had not forgotten the wholefome reftridlions of 
his anceftors. In his fpeech in the Star-cham* 
ber, anno 1616, he inveighs againft the over- 
grown fize of London, which he declares was 
become a nuifance to the whole kingdom. Aft^r 
enumerating many pernicious confequencQ3 of 
which this was the caufe, and afcribing the evil 
in tenns rather ungallant as well as coarfe, to the 
8 influence 
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influence of the Ladies *, he goes fo far as to fay, 
that he would have the new buildings pulled 
down, and the builders committed to prifon. 

In thefe days of liberty and enlarged ideas, the 
reftraintsof lawjor the recommendations of roy* 
alty, are not employed to check abafes of that 
fort which do not violate the great bonds of fo- 
ciety, or openly difturb the good order and go- 
vernment of the ftate. The law is contented to 
punifh public crimes ; private vices and private 
follies it leaves to the cognizance and the cenfure 
of the preacher and the moraliil, or to the lighter 
correflion of the fatirift or the comedian. Thefe 
reformers are of that milder clafs who are fatisfied 
if they can circumfcribe, though they do not ex- 
tirpate the mtfchief. Indeed it is to be doubted 
if they defire to extirpate it ; or whether they do 
not, like good fportfmen with foxes, only wifli to 
run down part of the game, and leave a breed, 
for their own amufement, behind. 

* « One of the greateft caufes of all gentlemen't defire, that 
have no calling or errand to dwell in London, it apparently tb« 
pride of the women) for if they bee wives, then their hufbandi } 
and if they bee maydes, then their fathers, muft bring tbem up 
to London, becaufe the new fafiiion is to be had no where but in 
London : and here, if they bee unmarried, they marr their mar- 
riages $ and if they bee married^ they lofe their reputations, and 
rob their hufbinds purfes.** 

Works ofK. James in folio ^ p, 567, 568. 

1 3 Of 
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Of thefe hunters of folly and of diffipation, 
great cities have not failed to attraft the notice, 
and awaken the cenfure. Rome^ Parisy and Lon* 
douy have found Juvenals^ Boileausy and Johnfonsy 
to attack them. But on this (iibjeA in general, 
I know nobody who has hit on a better idea for 
expofing them than the author of Trijlram Shandy ^ 
who, in fome paflage of that eccentric and witty 
performance, makes one of his perfonages pro- 
pofe, that judges fhould be appointed at the 
avenues of every metropolis, where each perfon, 
when he arrives from the country^ fhould be 
obliged to give an account of the bufinefs which 
brings him to town. Unfortunately, he has only 
ftarted, without purfuing the thought ; and the 
imagination is left to fuppofe the general effect 
of the enquiry, without being led to any particu* 
lar examination of individuals. 
^ I was mentioning this the other day to a bro- 
ther Lounger of mine, whom I have for fome 
time remarked as the humourift of his circle in 
the cofiee-houfe where we occafionally meet. He 
cfatched the idea immediately ; and having fmiled 
fome moments to hlmfelf as if inwardly enjoying 
it, *' What a precious catalogue of fools,'* faid 
he, '* might one have had even here, if fuch an 
examination had taken place of thofe who refort 
to Edinburgh for the winter ! But for this fea- 
Ibn I can in fome degree fupply the omiffion : 

You 
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You muft know I am fworn brother, as Prints 
Hal fays, to fome of the moft intelligent waiters 
at one or two of the hotels here in the neighbour- 
hood ; and thefe rafcals, who are disfmcky as the 
devil, entertain me now and then with an ac- 
count of arrivalsy as they ca-ll it, not only in their 
own houfes, but in thofe around them ; for they 
have all a hawk's eye for a poft-chaife or a tra- 
velling coach, and mark thofe who go paft as well 
as thofe who (lop at their doors. I have aflually 
taken down fome memoranda of their intelH* 
gence ; but I have not the pocket-book here at 
prefent : Put me in mind, and I will fhew it you 
to-morrow."— I did not fail to require the fulfil- 
ment of thepromife ; and next day my acquaint- 
ance, being in a hurry, gave me the book home 
with me, from which I made fome extrafls, which 
I (hall take the liberty of laying before my read- 
ers, along with the notes which the gentleman 
feemed to have fet down as a fort of common 
place on the fads he had collefled. They were 
entered under feveral leaves, on the firft of which 
was this motto : 

-They run. 



Some to undo, and fome to be undone. 

December 20. A coach with eight infides, be- 
fides two boys and their governor in the EHlly,. 
came to town for the education of their chiU 
I ^ dren y 
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dren;— a large family; could not afford to keep 
them in the country ; therefore taken a houfe in 
town at fixteen guineas a month, next door to 
Lady Rumpus. — The two eldefl: Mifles went 
ftraight to the milliner's over the way. — Mamma 
called for the Afl'embly fubfcription-book.— — 
Lady Rumpus had been fo obliging as to fet down 
her name ; (he added Mifs Eliza's and Mifs So- 
phia's:—" They muft not," fhe faid, " be 
foundered in their education." — The two young 
Ladies returned from Mrs. Robertfon*% with new 
Hats on their heads, new Bofoms^ and new Be- 
hinds in a band-box.— .(Note. Verification of the 
cant vulgarifm about a band^hox.) — Mifs Sophia 
tore her hat in getting in at the parlour door. 

January 2. Another family with three tall 
young Ladies, — come to town for hufbadds,— 
'fquired by a gentleman in a hunting uniform oa 
a handfome bay gelding. The houfekeeper, who 
came fome time after, mounted on a pad behind 
one of the footmen, faid the gentleman on the 
bay gelding was an admirer of the eldeft of the 
th;"ee young ladies j that they hoped it would 
have been a match before now, but people were 
fo {hy in the country ; they would be better ac- 
quainted in town. The young gentleman's valet 
befpoke a room for his matter next door to his 
fwcethcart's. 

In 
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In the afternoon^ two Ladies in mourning, in 
an old-fa(hioned chariot, drove by a fat coach- 
man in jack-boots, and attended by a plough-boy 
on a rat-tailed coach-horfe, Humphrey called 
for a tankard of porter, and told all about the 
Ladies, in the kitchen. The young one, an heir- 
efs, who has lately buried her brother, and taken 
pofTeflion of his eftate, and is come to town to 
learn how to make a figure. The elder, a 
widow, a relation, who has been with her young 
kinfwoman ever fince her brother's death ; a wife 
lady, who is to teach her young friend fafbion 
and fentiment. Their carriage was flopped on 
the ftreet by a drove of cattle, and one of them 
gored the rat-tailed horfe behind. The widow 
fcoldcd, and afked if they knew whofe chariot 
it was they incommoded. 

(Note. A parallel between the widow and the 
grajier ; but he came to town to fell his own 
cattle.) 

yanuary 3. Two young gentlemen and a 
pointer in a chaife and four, fplafhed to the eyes. 
The youngeft called by his companion Sir John, 
Sir John pulled out his watch at the door 
«' Run it in an hour and feventeen minutes, 
damme."— Gave the poft-boys a crown. His 
companion ordered their beds, and every thing 
in the houfe for fupper. Sent the boot- ketch to 
I 5 Hart's. 
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Hari^s for a pair of Spanifti boots ; to Bruc/s 
for patent fpurs, a bludgeon ftick, a pair of 
buckles, and a tobacco-box. Called for a botde 
of gin, a carafF of water, and a pack of cards, to 
take a hand at hrag till fupper-time, 

(Note. The young fellow in fear let is at prefent a 
Natural ; his companion will turn him into a 
Maker.) 

Same day. An elderly grave-looking gentle- 
man, with a grey-haired fervant inaplufh-coat, 
and velvet-cap, riding after him, with a large 
portmanteau and a wax-cloth bag. An excife- 
officer, who was paffing, talked of examining his 
baggage. John opened the portmanteau and 
bag, and {hewed him what was within* Nothing 
but parchments and papers relating to a law-fuit, 
about two roods of ground, which had Jafted for 
fix winter feflions, between him and his neigh- 
bour Dr. Tefty, — A little fquat man rode by him 
on a dun poney : John faid, this was his matter's 
country lawyer, who had been of the greateft ufe 
to him in his procefs, and who indeed fcarce did 
any thing elfe but attend to this gentleman's af- 
fairs. 

January 5. A jolly, red-faced, middle-aged 
Gentleman, witli his fervant in the chaife along 
with him, and a little medicine-cheft, as he called 
it, with fquarc bottles, and labels upon them 

written 
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written in Dutch. Came to town to confult 
about his gout ; but his man told the chamber- 
maid, he always left the country when a club 
broke up in a little town near him, of which he 
was the oldeft member. John faid, he wiflied 
the winter were fairly over, and they were got 
fafe out of Edinburgh again j becaufe it was hard 
living in this town of ours. " In the country," 
faid John, ** we get drunk but once a-day^ and 
are generally in bed by eleven." 

January b^ In a return chaife from the weftt 
Richardlll. and Hamlet Prince of Denmark.— ■ 
Set down the Queen at the Tap-room. Ophelia' 
and her three children to come by the caravan. 

Mem. to the waiter, who is an old acquaintance 
of Richard's, to fend to the waggon for the par- 
cels : My legs and back to my own lodgings : 
Falftaff^sheWy^t and Bardolph's nofe, to HalliorC%. 

January 8. PafTed a coach with Ladies j two 
maid -fervants, and an old butler, in a chaife be- 
hind, the gentleman and his fon on horfcback. 

Mr. from ^fhire, gone to his own houfe. 

No. 7.— Send word to the poor widow who loft 
her hufband laft week.— - 

Here the journal flopped fliort,. for that gen- 
tleman's good adions are not eafily traced ; but 
I could fupply the blank, for No. 7* is the houfe 
of my excellent friend Bentvolus. From the 
country, where he has encouraged induftry, and 
I 6 difFufed 
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difFufed happinefs all around him, he comes at 
this feafon, like the fun, to cheer and gladden 
the inhabitants of another hemifphere. He comes 
to town to find a new fcene for his own virtueSj 
and to {hew his children that world which is to 
profit by theirs. The fociety which he enjoys, 
and into which he introduces his family, is chiefly 
of that fort which is formed to inftrudit and to 
improve them. If fometimes of a gayer or more 
thoughtlefs kind, it is however always untainted 
with vice and undebafed by folly; for there are 
no focial moments, however much unbent or un- 
reftrained, on which a wife and good man does 
not ilamp fomewhat of the purity and dignity of 
his own nature. At B^nevolus^stMcj I hayefeen 
the fame guefls behave with the moft perfect 
propriety and good manners, who but a few doors 
from him held a converfation and deportment 
equally repugnant to both. Nor does his benig- 
nity hold out lefs encouragement to the worthy, 
than his good fenfe and virtue impofe reverence 
on the unthinking. At his table, unafTuming 
merit fits always at her eafe, and confcious ob- 
ligation feels perfedt independence. Nobody ever 
. cites his power or his rank, but to illuflrate the 
noblenefs of his mind ; nor fpeaks of his wealth,- 
but as the inftrument,of his benevolence; 
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No 55. Saturday, February 18, 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 



** DUT indeed I have generally remarked, 
that people did fo only becaufe they 
could not do better." So fays Colonel Cauftic 
of the manners of certain individuals in his own 
days, who fometimes, as well as we, tranfgrefled 
the bounds of ftri£t decorum, and tried to make 
rudenefs pafs for raillery, or indecency for wit. 
I admit the fairnefs of his judgment in the cafes 
there fpoken of; and I heartily wifh they were 
the only inftances where we indulge our foibles 
under falfe pretences, and abfurdly attempt to 
make a nderit of our defedls. But I am afraid 
there are few kinds of impofition which we are 
more given to praftife on the world, and even on* 
ourfelves ; and that too in particulars far more 
important than thofe fo orfenfive to the Colonel, 
though in this I (hould regret to be underftood as 
meaning that the latter arc of little moment, 

I find. Sir, I am perfonally too much interefted 
in this fubjedl to fpeak long of it in general 
terms. At the fame time I have no intention,* 

like 
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like fome of your correfpondents, to give you a 
hiftory of myfelf. Suffice it to know, that tho* 
by birth a gentlewoman, and educated to pro- 
fpefts which I well remember were the envy of 
my young companions, I was long ago reduced, 
by the misfortunes of my family, to accept, and 
even to be thankful for a very humble ftation ; 
and have lived thefe many years as the attendant 
of a lady, who is indeed of the fame blood with 
myfelf, but whom I now muft needs call my fu- 
perior. It is with her, as a ftriking example of 
the felf-deception mentioned, that I mean to 
bring you and your readers acquainted ; in hope, 
no doubt, at the fame time, to meet with fome 
fympathy in my fufferings under her dominion. 

Not that I would reprefent my patronefs as 
without her fliare of merit neither; for good 
qualities (he certainly has. But what has marred 
the whole fruit and harveft of them, this lady 
was born — with too Jirong feelings ^ to ufe her 
phrafe for it, — or, to fpeak my own fenfe of the 
matter — with pretty violent paffions. By pro- 
per means, employed at an early period of life, 
this vivacity of difpofition might, at leaft to a 
certain degree, have been correded. But while 
ftie was a child, her parents were too fond of her 
to chaftife her faults, or perhaps to difcern that 
(he had any ; and fhe loft thefe tutors before 
reaching the age when her behaviour to them- 

felves 
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felves might poflibly have taught them the pro- 
priety of (bowing lefs indulgence. She had be-» 
fides the misfortune, for fuch I muft account it, 
of being reckoned, when fhe grew up, among 
the fineft women of her time; a circumftance 
which did not much contribute to rcftrain the 
fallies of caprice, nor to engage her in the pro- 
fitable but ungrateful labour of difcovering her 
defers. Add to this, fee was introduced to the 
world while as yet a mere girl, and precifely at 
that aera of fafeion, when, owing I believe to 
certain novels then recently publifeed, and in 
the very height of their popularity, the ftyle of 
converfation was wholly fentimenial\ and the 
women univerfally vied one with another. (in 
which they were imitated by fome of the men) 
in making proof of the ftrength and the delicacy 
of ihQXY feeling. 

Mifs Nettletop was of the very frame and con- 
ftitution to be caught with the prevailing malady. 
Fond of admiration to excefs, and delighted with 
the generous fyftem that raifed mere fpeculative 
fenfibility, of which fee had enough, to the very 
top of the lift of virtues, fee quickly diftinguifeed 
herfelf among its declared votaries. The Gofpels 
of Sentiment (if fo I may call the books in 
queftion) were never out of her hands; fee had 
their texts and phrafeology at all times in her 
mouth; and thus, by perpetual indulgence in one 
I melting 
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melting ftrain, having in time perfuaded herfelf 
that (he was in truth one of the tendered and 
moft refined of human beings, fhe gave herfelf 
up at lall entirely to the diredion of her feelings, 
as inftinftive guides, far furer and more infalli- 
ble than obfervation or reflexion. -, 

Had her deluiion flopped here, it would have 
been comparatively innocent, and more properly 
the fubjecSl of ridicule than of ferious complaint. 
But, alas. Sir ! what was a moft unlucky over- 
fight in learning to think thus favourably of her 
own heart, and to entertain this fo profound refpcGt 
for her emotions, (he omitted to take the necef- 
fary pains for diftingui(hing the different kinds 
of emotion one from another, nor feparated with 
perfeft juftice the amiable from the difagreeable ; 
but, inadvertently, among the multitude of thofe 
that had the fufferings of her neighbour for 
their objeft, contraiSted a leaning alfo toward 
fome few others, hidden under the former, 1 
fuppofe, which tended purely to her own gra- 
tification. 

.The truth is, that Mifs Nettletop, perhaps 
without being confcious of it, had not been the 
lefs ready to inlift among the profelytes of Senti- 
ment, that (he found, or thought (he found, in 
their creed, the appearance of an apology for cer- 
tain vivacities, which, as already hinted, it would 
have coft her fome trouble to get the better of; 

and 
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and even faw a fpecious pretence, in various in- 
ftances, for holding them out as fo many perfec- 
tions. No wonder (he turned fond of a fyftem 
in which (he learned, that the qtiicknefs of her 
temper was not a vice, as fome would havehei'to 
believe, but at worfl a pardonable, or rather ami- 
able weaknefs, naturally attendant (as fome mote 
of weaknefs will ever attend all human excel- 
lence) on a -heart fo much more alive than that 
of other people ; and which often difguifed her 
anger, or her fpite, under the more plcafing form 
of exceffive delicacy ; a delicacy more unfortu- 
nate for herfelf than for others, lincc it rendered 
this or t'other fmall foible in her acquaintance 
infufferable, and diftrefled her with circumftances 
of minute offence, beyond the conception of vul- 
gar and ordinary fouls. 

It was thus, Sir, that her eyes Were early fhut 
upon a part of her compofition, which it much" 
behoved her to guard againft, and which is now 
the caufe why, with feveral good qualities, and in 
fpite of many good anions, (he is the plague of* '. 
all who live with her, and has hardly one real • 
friend in the world. So long indeed as (he was 
young and beautiful, and the world profpered 
with her, thefe were circumftances to keep her 
in good humour with herfelf, and to hinder the 
little feveri(h fits which fhe was fubjeS to from 
changing into a fettled habit. But Mifs Nettle- 
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top has met with crofles in life, as who is there 
that pafles through life without them ? She was 
married to a Mr. Tempeft, a man of large for- 
tune, but diflblute manners. They lived but un- 
comfortably together, if the world may be be- 
lieved J and he has now for fome time refided apart 
from her, and abroad. She never had a child; 
and {he was fome years ago afflidled with a fevere 
and tedious illnefs, which neither her health nor 
her looks are ever likely to recover. She is now, 
at any rate, of that time of life, when the love of 
admiration becomes rather a troublefome compa- 
nion to oiie's felf, and ridiculous to others. In 
thefe circumftances, it is obvious how faft her ir- 
ritable habit of mind muft gain ftrength, and how 
fatal it muft prove,^ both to her own peace, and to 
that of all within her walls. One half her time is 
(pent in bemoaning her misfortunes. They are 
' literally her bufinefs and her entertainment : She 
ruminates all day her dreadful fate ; nor is there 
any thing that would more mortally ofFend her 
than an attempt to depreciate her miferies.— 
Hence> Sir, flie is quite over-run with melan- 
choly, as fhe calls it ; or rather (to call things by 
their right names) with difcontent and chagrin : 
For her affliflion, whatever fhe may think, is by 
no means of Viola's kind, that preys and con- 
fumes in filence j on the contrary, from her origi- 
nal caft of temper, her melancholy exerts itfelf full 

as 
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as much on thofe who are about her as on her- 
felf. She feems indeed convinced, that her un- 
paralleled diftrefles fhould render her the obje£t 
of univerfal intereft (an expetSlation in which fhe 
is by no means always gratified), and that be- 
tween thefe and her Jirengtb of feelings which ren- 
ders every thing a torture to her that is not plea- 
fant, fhe has gained an unqueflionable right to 
have her own way in all things and in all com* 
panies. The refult of which is, that fore to the 
annoyance of all her dependents, and I am afraid 
not much to her own comfort, every whim and 
humour, and every fuggeftion of paffion, are im* 
plicitly obeyed, under the name of Senfibility, 

You will eafiiy underftand that it is among her 
domeilics this forwardnefs of temper is mod fe- 
verely felt : I am forry to add, I am myfelf the. 
perfon that chiefly does penance under it. For 
though I fit at table with the miftrefs of tht 
houfe, and am not called by my ChriAian name 
like' the other fervants, nor indeed receive like 
them any recompenfe for my fervices, I am, in 
truth, no other than a fervant ; and my peculiar 
department is underftood to be, that of keeping 
Mrs, Tempeft quiet, or eafy, as it is called ; a tafk 
far harder than falls to the lot of any other of 
the houfehold. I ftrive all I can to pleafe her: 
But alas ! to what purpofe^ when 1 have hourly 

the 
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the mortification to find, that I fliock and dif- 
compofe Ibme refined and fubli mated feelings 
which I have not the Icaft conception of ? How 
fo behave on thefe occafions I know not. For 
if I fay nothing, I am Allien : If I explain but 
tver fo gently, my violence is intolerable ; and if 
I make acknowledgments, my fubmiffion is 
feigned ; which I find, to a perfon of fentiment> 
is of all things the moft provoking. 

I am afraid I grow tedious j but it is fome rc« 
lief to fpcak of one's hardfhips. The publication 
of them, if of no ufe to me, may pofEbly be a 
leflbn to fome others ; for I am afraid Mrs. Tem- 
peft may not be the only lady who gives the 
name of ftrong feelings to her ftrong paffions> 
^nd lays claim to fupcrior tendcrnefs, on the 
ground of -feeling more than common for her- 
fclf. I remain, Sir, with all refpeft. 
Yours, &c, 
HANNAH WAITFORT. 



I HAVE taken the firft opportunity of pul>- 
lifhing Mrs. Waitforfs letter, as I finccrely com- 
pafSonate the unhappinefs of her fituation. No- 
thing 
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thing is fo provoking as this refined ill-humour, 
which takes the merit of fenfibility from felfifh* 
nefs, and feels for every diftrefs but thofc which ' 
it might cure. 

Sentiment and feeling, however, had their day, 
but are now almoft quite out of fafhion. Mrs/* 
Tempeji may be told, that fhe might as well 
come to a modern afTembly in the fiiffbrocadg 
of her youthful birth-day balls, as put on, in 
thefe times, the afFedation of fenfibility for an' 
ornament. Our fafliionable ladies have brought 
up Indifference with their gauzes and feathers ; 
both (in the words of my friend the Milliner of 
Pnnce^s^Street) " light eafy wear, and fit for all 
feafons." 

But not equally fit for all conditions. The 
higheft fafliions muft always properly belong to 
certain orders of the people. This eafe and in- 
difference, in their greateft extent, fhould only 
be worn by privileged perfons. It might not be 
amifs, if, like the rouge of the French, they were^ 
put on by married women only, who may be 
fuppofed to beftow all their feelings at home ; 
or by ladies of very high rank, who (as travel- 
lers tell us of the calm that reigns on the fum- 
mit of the Jlps) have got into a fuperior region, 
undifturbed by the emotions of ordinary life. 
Something too might be claimed by beauty, 

to 
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to which coldnefs or indifFerence is perhaps a fafe, 
and has long been an acknowledged attendant. 
All things confidered, I think the young lady 
who fat in one of the fide-boxes t'other evening, 
who was fo immoderately diverted with the dif- 
trefles of the Tragedy, and preferved fuch an 
obftinate gravity during the drolleries of the 
JEu'Ce, carried her no-feelings a little too far. 
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N* 56. Saturday, February 25, 1786. 

c 

^€S virtus et quanta^ boni^fit vivere parvoj 
Dijciti^ non inter lances menfafque nitenies. 

Hon. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

S I R, 

T Troubled you fome time ago with a letter 
from the country ; now that I am come to 
town, I ufe the freedom to write to you again. 
I find the fame difficulty in being happy, with 
every thing to make me fo, here as there. When 
I tell this to my country friends, they won't be- 
lieve me. Lord ! to fee how the Mifs Home/puns 
looked when they came to take leave of me the 
morning we fet out for Edinburgh !— I had juft 
put on my new riding-habit which my brother 
fetched me from London ; and my hat, with two 
green and three white feathers ; and Mifs Jcfly 
Home/pun admired it fo much ! and when I let 
her put it on, fhe looked in the glafs, and faid, 
with a figh, how charming it was ! — I had a fad 
headache with it all morning, but I kept that to 
inyfclf. " And do, my dear, ((aid Ihe) write 

fome« 
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fometimes to us, poor moping creatures, in the 
country. But you won't have leifure to think of 
us I you will be (o happy, and {6 much aroufed." 
At that moment my brother's poft-coach rattled 
up to the door, and the poor Home/puns cried (o 
when we parted ! To be Aire, they thought that 
a town life, with my brother's fortune to poKure 
adl its amufements, muft be quite delightful.—— 
Now, Sir, to let you know how I have found it. 

I was content to be lugged about by my fifter 
for the firft week or two, as I knew that in a large 
town I (hould be like a fiih out of watdr, as the 
faying. is. But my fifter-in-law was always put- 
ting me in mind of my ignorance ; ** And you 
country girls,— and we who have been in Lon- 
don,— and we who have been abroad" — How- 
ever, between ourfelves, I don't find that (be 
knows quite fo much as fhe would make me be- 
lieve ; for it feems they can't learn many things 
in the Indies ; and when fhe went out fhe knew 
as little as myfelf ; and as for London, fhe was 
only a fortnight there on her way home. 

So we have got matters that come in to give 
us leiTons in French, and mufic, and dancing. 
The two firft I can fubmit to very well. I could 
always 'get my tongue readily enough about any 
thing ; and I could play pretty well on the vir- 
ginals at home, tho' my matter fays my fingering 
is not what it fhould be. But the dancingis a 

terrible 
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terrible bufinefs. My fifter- in-law and I are pu^ 
into the ftocks every morning to teach us the 
right pofition of our feet ; and all the fteps I 
was praifed for in the country are now good for 
nothing, as the Cotillon fiep is the only thing fit 
for people of fafliion ; and fo we are twifted 
and twirled till my joints ache again ; and after 
all, we make, I believe, a very bad figure at it. 
Indeed 1 have not yet ventured to try my hand, 
my feet I mean, before any body. But my 
fifter-in-law, who is always praifed for every 
ihing (he does, would needs try her cotillon fleps 
at the aflembly ; and her partner Captain Cou- 
ple, a conftant vifitor at my brother's, told her 
what an admirable dancer ibe was : But in truth 
ihe was out of time every inftant, and I heard 
the people tittering at her country fling, as they 
called it. And fo in the fame manner (which I 
do not think is at all fair, Mr. Lounger) the 
Captain one day at our houfe fwore £he fung 
like an angel (drinking her health in a bumper 
of my brother's champaign) ; and yet as I 
walked behind him next morning in Prince's- 
ftreet, I overheard him faying to one of his- com- 
panions, that Mufliroom's dinners were damn'd 
good things, if it were not for the bore of the 
iinging; and that the little Nabobina fqualled 
like a pea*hen. 

Vol. n. K But 
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But no doubt it is good manners to commend 
people to their faces, whatever one may fay be- 
hind their backs. And I perceive they have got 
fa(hionable words for praifing things, which it is 
one of my fifter's leflbns and mine to have at our 
tongues ends, whether we think fo or not. Such 
a thing, fhe tells me (as (he has been taught by 
her great companion Mifs Gufto)^ muft be charm' 
ingy another ravijhing (indeed, Mr. Lounger, 
that is the word), and a third divine. As for 
me, I have yet got no further than charming ; I 
can only fay ravifliing in a ^hifper ; and as for 
divine, I think there is fomething Heathenifh in 
it : though indeed I have been told, fince I came 
here, that the Commandments were only meant 
for the country. 

Here, as before, eomme ilfaut (I can Ipell the 
words now that I am turned a French fcholar) 
is ftill held out as a law to us. We have befides 
got another phrafe, which is perpetually dinned 
into my ears by.my fifter-in-law, and that is the 
Ton* Such a perfon is a very good kind of a 
perfon, but fuch another is more the Ton: Such 
a lady is handfomer, more witty, more polite, 
and more good-humoured than another ; but that 
.€>ther is much more the Ton. I have often aiked 
my fifter, and even my French mafter, to explain 
the meaning of this word Ton ^ but they told me 

there 
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there was no tranflation for it* I think, how- 
ever, I have found it out to be a very convenient 
thing for fokhe'people. 'Tis like what my grand- 
father, who was a great admirer of yohn Km:i^ 
ufed to tell \lsbf Pbpifli indulgences : Folks who 
are the TtH may do any thing they like, without 
being in the Wrong ; and ^vtx^ thing that is th^ 
Ton is right, let it be what it will. 

Alas ! Sir, if the Ton would let poor people 
alone who don't wifh for diftindlidn, there would 
be the lefs to complain oft But the misfortune is^ 
that one mud be in the Toh whether one^s mind 
gives them to it oi* not ; at le^Il I am told fo^ 
We have a French Friieur, whom our Maitre 
d'Hotel Sahot recommended, who makes great 
tife of this phrafe. He fcrewed up my hair till I 
thought I fliould haVe fainted with the pain, and 
1 did not fleep a wink all the night after, becaufe 
be faid that a hundred little curls were now be- 
come the 7i«. He recommended a flioemaker, 
who, he faid, made for all the people of the Ti«^ 
who pinched my toes till I could hardly walk 
acrofs the room j becaufe little feet were the Tton. 
My ftaymaker, another of the fame fet, brought 
me home a pair of itays that were but a few 
inches round at the waift : and my maid and 
Bahot broke three laces before they could get 
them to meet ; becaufe fmall waifis were the 
Tqu. I fat at two dinnerS without being able 
K 1 \a 
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to eat a morfel ; becaufe (I am afhamed to tell 
ity Sir) my flays would not hold a bit. How- 
ever, I would fubmit to the Ton no longer in 
that article ; and when I got home in the even- 
ing, I took out my fciflars in a paiHon, and cut a 
great flafh in t;he fides. I was refolved I would 
not be fqueezed to death for all the Tons in the 
world. 

And moreover, the Ton is not fatisfied with 
tearing the hair out of our heads, with pinching 
our feet, and fqueezing the pit of our flotnach^ 
but we mufl have manners which, under favour. 
Sir, I think very odd, and which my grand- 
mother (I was bred up at my grandmother's) 
would have whipp'd me for, that (he would, if 
I had v^entured to fhew them when I was with 
her. I am told, that none but a Ninny would 
look down in the fheepifh way I do ; but that 
when I meet a gentleman in our walks, Imuft look 
as full at him as I can, to ihew my eyes ; and 
laugh, to fhew my teeth (all our family have 
white teeth) ; and ilourifh my rattan, to ifliow 
my fhapes. And though in a room I am to 
fpeak as low and mumbling as I can, to look as 
if I did not care whether I was heard or not ; 
yet in a public place, I am to talk as loud and 
as faft as polSble, and call the men by their 
plain furnames, and tell all about our laft night's 
parties, and a gfeat many other things, Mr. 
J 2 Lounger, 
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Lounger, which I can't do for the heart of me ; 
but my fifter- in-law comes on amazingly, as 
Miis Gujio fays. But then ihe has been in In- 
dia, and fhe was not brought up with my grand- 
mother. I proteft, though I would be afhamed 
to let Mifs Gufto know it, that often, when I 
am wifliing to pradife fome of her leflbns, I think 
I fee my grandmother with her bunch of keys at 
her apron-ftring, her amber-headed flick in one 
b^nd, and the Ladies Calling in thfe other, looking 
at me from under ber fpeflacles, with fuch a 
frown, Mr. Lounger !— it frightens the Ton quite 
out of my head. 

After all, I am apt to believe, that the very 
great trouble, and the many inconveniences to 
which we put ourfelves to attain this diftinclion 
of the Ton^ are, in a great meafure, labour in 
vain ; that ourmufic, our dancing, and our good 
breeding, will perhaps be out of fafhion before 
we have come to any degree of perfedim in all or 
any of thefe accompliihments ; for fo^e of the 
fine ladies and fine gentlemen who vifit us, fay^ 
that the Tm here is no Ton at all, fbr that the 
true and genuine Ton (like the true and genuine 
Milk ofRsfes) is only to be found in London* 
Nay, fome of the fineft of thofe fine ladies and 
gentlemen go a flep farther, and inform us, that 
the Ton of London itfelf is mere Twaddk^ and 
that the only right Ton is to be found in Paris. 
K 3 I hope 
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I hope !n goodncfs, however, that my fifier, if 
£be is determined, as flie fometimes hints, to 
chafe the Toh that length, will drop me by the 
way, or rather allow me to return again to the 
country. Old fparrows (the proverb fays, Mr. 

Lounger) are ill to tame. Not that I am old 

neither; but I believe I am not quite young 
enough to learn to be happy in the fort of life 
we lead here : And though I try all I can to 
think it a happy one, and am fure to fay fo in 
every place to which we go, yet I can*t help of- 
ten fecretly wifhing I were back again at my 
father's, where I fhould not be obliged to be 
happy whether I would or not. 

Your afflii^ed (if I may venture to fay fo) 
humble fervaat, 

MARJORY MUSHROOM. 

P. S. La ! what do you think, Mr. Lounger { 
they tell ipe we arc to go to a maJkedBalL My 
fi{ler*in«law is quite in raptures about it. ^^ Mr. 
Dunn," flie fays, " is to open his whole Hotels 
bed-rooms and all, for the occafion ; and fbe is 
to be a fhepherdefs, and Captain Coupee a fhep- 
herd ; and they are to dance an AlUmande toge- 
ther." And (be wants me to be a Nun^ or, as 
Captain Coupee advifes, a Vejlal Virgin \ but I 
told them, I had no mind to be a Nun^ nor a 
Veflal Virgin neither, that I had not« But my 

filler 
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After fays, it is only in fport ; and Captain Cou- 
pee declares it will be the fartheft in the world 
from making people Nuns or Veftals.— Well, 
I. am half afraid, Mr. Lounger ; and yet I think 
I fhall go. Were my grandmother to lift up 
her head now! I will think no more of her 
till the mafked ball is over. 



K4 
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N°57. Saturday, March j^^ 1786. 
Fortunate Senex. VlRO. 

To the AuTHOA of the Louno&r» 

SIR, 
'T*HERE is nothing in which mankind have 

differed more than in the reprefentations 
they have given of human life. One dafs of men 
defcribes it as full of happinefs and enjoyment^ 
as a path covered with flowers; anotl^r has 
prcfented us with defcriptions which (hew no- 
thing but difappointment and vexation, which 
reprefent life as ft path flrewed with thorns, as 
a vale of mifery and tears. Truth perhaps lies 
fomewhere in the middle between thoib two 
opinions : Men were not born only to be mifer* 
able ; and yet complete happinefs is not the lot 
of any one on this fide the grave. Life is a 
chequeced thing, a building of Mofaic work, a 
road where flowers and thorns are both to be 
met with. 

It 
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It has always, however, been my opinion, that 
as^thc giving amiable and fair piAures of life pra« 
ceeds from a happier temperament of mind than 
tlie inclination to delineate thofe of a gloomy 
kind ; fo the indulging of fuch views contributes 
much more to happinefs and virtue than the op- 
pofite impreffions of a darker and more difmal 
nature. To think well of, and have rcCpc£k for 
ourfelves and the world around us, is one ftep to 
virtue and benevolence ^ but this ftep cannot be 
gained b3r a perfon who has been taught to con* 
fxder himfelf aiid every thing around him in jn 
gloomy and an unfavourable light. 

There is one period of life which authors have 
been at pains to pidlure differently, according as 
tfiey have been accuftomed to take favourable or 
unfavourable views of the world in general. Old 
age, that period at which all wiih to arrive, antl 
which it is the fate of few only to reach, ha^beeti 
defcribed by one fet of men, as of all fituations' 
th« moft comfdrtlefs and the moft gloomy; as 
the teftftage of human in&rmtty and helplefihefii^ 
from which nothing but death can relieve ; and 
thbttiifkry of' Which iser^hanced by the dread of 
tKat vtfry deijtti, the ohiy cdre for all its woe. 
Andther clafi of nieh has reprefented old age as 
oM df'the brightefi: periods of human' Hfe; ni 
that period in v^ich We may ht fhrid to enjoy life 
twite> iMViAg not t/nff prdtfut comfo^ to en^ 
' K 5 \^^> 
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joy, but all thore of a life already paft to refleA 
on.*«-^<( Fruftus autem fencflutis," faysTully, 
<' eft ante partorum bonorum memoria et copta." 

The perfon who now addrefles you i& in this 
latter period ; and though the cafe of one indivi« 
dual can be of little ufe in confirming a general 
opinion, yet I may perhaps be allowed to tell 
you, that I have never ufted more happinefs 
than I have done for the laft years of my life. 

I entered upon the world with a fmall patri- 
mony ; but by clofe attention to my profeffion, 
I was foon rendered fuperior to the fear of pover- 
ty 5 and have now retired from buluiefs with a 
fortune, though not large, yet fully adequate to 
all my wants, and which has been fufficient to 
rear a numerous family. My profeffion was fuch 
as led me to diredl my- labours to the immediate 
ufe and advantage of .my fellow- creatures ; and 
I would not forfeit, for. any confideration» the 
pleafure which, in my prefent advanced period 
of life, I receive from recalling to my mind the 
perfons to whom I .think my labours have been 
of Ibme advantage. 

I married early a lady whole views of life were 
fimilar to my own ; and though the firft rapture 
of love was quickly over, it was fucceeded by a 
calmer and lefs tun>ultuous a^edion^ more happy 
on the whole, and which has increafed with our 
increafing years. Our mutual habits, our mutual 

attach- 
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attachments, our fondnefs for our children, have 
made us for a long courfe of time more and more 
one, and every year rendered dearer that union 
fo long ago formed. My eldeft Ton is now cuU 
tivating that profefHon from whiich his father has 
retired. With what joy do I fee his talents fuc- 
cefsful 1 with what fatisfaAion do I perceive him 
improving thofe leiTons I have given him ; and^ 
with the mod engaging modefty, advancing much 
farther than his father's genius entitled him to 
advance ! This is indeed living twice ! With 
great fincerity, and with hopes that they are pro- 
phetic of my fituation, can I ufe thofe words^ of 
Morni, in the Poems of Offian ; '* May the name 
of Morni be forgot among the people ; may it 
only be faid, behold the father of Gaul !" r 

My youngeft boy is lefs advanced, but of no 
lefs promifing parts, nor lefs amiable difpofitions 
than his brother. 

I have four daughters, and I cannot fpeak of 
them but with emotions of gratitude. They are 
obliged to me, and to their excellent mother, for 
the education we have given them ; but how 
amply have they repaid that obligation ! My el- 
deft daughter, now many years married, was be« 
fore her marriage my companion, and the help- 
mate of her mother : We ufed then to call her 
our little houfekeeper. Her own merit, the^oei 
K 6 educa« 
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education (he received, and the inducement of 
having for a wife the daughter of fuch a mother 
as my Hoi'ienfia^ contributed to make her the 
wife of a very refpefiable man 5 and Hortenfia 
and I now, with enraptured hearts, fee her eldeft 
child, our grand-daughter, holding the fame Na- 
tion in her mother's family that her mother did 
in ours. After our eldeft daughter's marriage, 
our fecond iucceeded to her place, and /he again, 
upon her marriage, was fucceeded in her turn.-^ 
Our youngeft, Maria, is the only one now left Co 
us ; and I think, I may fay it without vanity, is 
in no rcfpeft inferior to any of the family. Her 
affefiion to me feems to be quickened in propor- 
tion to my advance in life \ and if I feel any of 
the infirmities of age, they are much more than 
counterbalanced by her delicate attention : Me- 
thinks I would not wifli to be younger and 
ftouter than I am, at the expence of lofing the 
afHftances of my dear Maria. 

It is our cuftom every Saturday evening to 
have a general family-party. At tea I have all 
my grandchildren round me ; and the variety of 
gratifications I receive from this little fociety, it 
is impoffible to defcribe. At fupper, my fon, my 
daughters, and their hufbands, are with us ; and 
my wife and I, I caci afTure you, cut no unre- 
fp<;<5table figure^ feated in our elbow chairs. 

Had 
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Had I any grievances to complain of through the 
t^eek, which indeed I have not, this night Would 
fully compenfate them. 

Amidft the amufements which this cveningTs 
party affords, I muft mention one, the pleafure 
which we receive from the perufal of your Loun^' 
get. My wife gets it regularly delivered her 
every morning about nine ; but no one is allowed 
then to read it. She herfelf carefully depofits it in 
her fcrutoire, and it is not produced till after fup- 
per. It is then brought upon the table, and is 
read by my Maria, who does it all juflice in th6 
reading. I am fure it would give you much de« 
light to hear the converfation it occafions ; the 
remarks which are made, without affedlation, 
and with perfed candour, upon the compofition, 
the fbenes it defcribes, the chara£l:ers it repre- 
fents, their fimilarity to other papers of the kind, 
and the like. Many things are faid, which, I am 
perfuaded, if collefted together, would afibrd 
matter for a number of papers. One thing I fliadl 
mention, which came from Maria laft Saturday, 
She obferved, that there were many of the i^^ptx^ 
which introduced unmarried men aod women, 
and (he propofed that we ihould make up matches 
between them. This gave oceafion to a good 
deal of plcafantry, moft of which I have forgot i 
but I remember, that among other marriages, it 
was propofed^ that Captain N. ihould be married 

to 
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XDMifsCmiJlic\ though Maria, grafping my hand, 
the tear half ftarting in her eye, objeAed to it, 
becaufe it would be wrong to deprive the Colond 
of his fitter. With regard to your correfpondent 
Uortenfiuu the youngeft of my married daughters, 
looking at her hufband with inexpreffible good 
humour, faid, that if (he were not already tied, 
flie believed (he could have married him herfelf. 

Another fource of our entertainment in reading 
your papers, is a fufpicion which I fee prevails in 
the company, that fome of its members are your 
correfpondents, and have written in the Loun« 
ger. This fufpicion gives birth to many a joke ^ 
and it is diverting to fee upon whom the conjec- 
ture of having written this or that paper falls, 
and the different devices which are thought of 
to difcover where the truth lies. Little do they 
imagine that their old father is at this moment 
employed as your correfpondent. 

But I mutt conclude : I am afraid ere this you 
will have thought, that I have one quality of an 
old man about me, that of being a great talker. 
I (hall only add, that if you think this account 
of a happy family worth your infertion, it will 
afford, on the evening of the Saturday on which 
it is publifhed, a good deal of entertainment to 
the family-party I have defcribed. 

AURELIUS. 
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I know not whether it be from vanity, or from 
fome better motive, that I have given this letter 
to the puUic. I mud own, that I have felt my- 
felf very fenfibly gratified By the manner in which 
my papers are received in the family of Aarelius. 
It is to perfons in the ordinary ftations of life 
that the Lounger is addrefled. The learned aye 
perhaps above it; the vulgar, thofe who are em- 
ployed in the fervile offices of life, below it. But 
as long as I can give one half-hour's amufement, 
mixed perhaps with a little inftru6lion^ to fuch a 
family as that of Aurelius, it (hall neither be the 
indiflference of the learned, nor the negled of the 
multitude, which (ball induce me to difcontinue 
my labours* 



N^ 5S. Saturday, March 11, 17 
Inter Jylvas Academi qnerert verum. 1 

To the Author of the Loukg£& 

SIR, 
AMONG the various complaints w 
"^ obferve from your papers your corxe 
ents o.ccafionsdly make to you, you may no 
haps, have met with any more whimfii 
which at firft fight will appear more unjuf 
mine. I have, thank God, very few evils, 
real or imi^inary, in my Jot ; I am neitt 
rich nor too poor to be contented ; I am i 
^o dull as not to be pleafed with a good thic 
r refined as to be proud of finding faults in 
am neither nervous in my body, nor tremi 
alive in my mind : One thing only plagu 
vexes me, and plagues and vexes the whole 
in which I live. The evil of which I con 
Mr. Lounger, is, I am told, one of the 
of virtues :'*— The evil I complain of is Tr 
You muft know I have a fifter marrie 
very good and a very learned gentleman, in 

f. 
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family, by his and his wife's preffing invitation^ 
I have lived ever ftnce his marriage"; an4 for 
feveral years no fet of people could bo happier. 
But of late my brother-in-law has become a phi* 
lofopher, and is perpetually hunting after Truth j- 
and a pretty chace (he leads him ! His poring 
over books in queft of her would only weaken 
his own eyes, and break his own reft ; but his 
running after her wherever Ibe is to be found, 
at all times, and in all companies, breaks the 
reft of every body around him. With my fifter 
and me he has but little play for his humour.^ 
His wife indeed is of (o gentle and complying a 
temper, that (he never difputes bis propofltionv 
as he calls them. I am not quite to yielding ; 
and we have now and then little bouts at an aj^ 
gument : but with our guefts and vifitors be is 
conftantly at it ; and I believe in m]F confcience 
he often chufes companies as your civefs-players^ 
do, becaufe they are nearly matches at their fa-^ 
vourite game ; having obferved that of late, fince 
he took to this kind of fport, be generally inWteA 
thofe people ofteneft who argue ftouteft with hfm 
when they come. For'theie fame truth-hunters^ 
Mr. Lounger, feem,'tikiB triie fportfmen, to find 
little pleafure in the chace when it is foon run 
down, or when there are no hazards in the wav. 
They like to leap hedges; and ditches ; to fcramble 
amidft briars and thorns ; ta fplafii through jnife 

an4^ 
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and bog ; to be a terrible long while before they 
come to the end of their labour; and at laft, as 
I am told it often happens in the field, they fome- 
times find themfelves juft where they fet out. 

But, as the frogs in the fable fay, " This is 

fport to them, but death to us." You cannot 

imagine what mifchiefs and inconventencies it 
produces in our family. Before this difeafe of 
difputation took hold of him, Mr. Category was 
attentive to his affairs, kind to his friends, polite 
to his acquaintance, and one of the befthufbandf 
and fathers in the world ; but now he negledh 
his bufinefs, quarrels with his relations, is rude to 
every body about him, and minds his wife and 
children no more than if they were h many 
broomfticks. Indeed I begin to be of opinion, 
that my fifter has loft a good deal of his af&Aion, 
from that fame meeknefs of fpirit which I men- 
tioned her to be pofleiTed of; and T think he 
likes me much better fince I grew tired of yield- 
ing every point, as I ufed to do for peace fake, 
and now and then wrangle a little with him. 

It is not difficult to find an opportunity. Were 
it about important concerns alone, it would 
happen only now and then, and might be eafily 
aroided or endured. But 'tis all one what the 
matter in difpute is, fo it but affords a difpute. 
Every thing is fair game (to come back to the 
fimile of the chafe} r—lf we can't ftart a hare, 

a mole 
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a mole or a moufe will ferve our turn. *Twas 
but yefterday at dinner we had half a dozen battles 
between him and an odd fort of an old man he 
has lately taken a great liking to, who I am told 
was a tutor at one of the univerfities, till he loft 
all employment from this fame crazy humour of 
truth»hunting» The foup was not half helped 
round when a queftion arofe as to the Spartan 
broth. The fifh introduced a diflertation about 
a mullet, I think it was, at fome great fupper in 
Rome ; and the cloth was no- fooner taken away^ 
than a violent altercation arofe about the favour- 
ite liquors of the ancients. My hair-drefler hap- 
pening to call in the afternoon, fet them ofFupon 
the bead-drefs of Poppea \ and an old lady who 
drank tea with us,, puzzling her&lf to trace the 
relation between our grandfathers, introduced 
an inquiry, which laded till near fupper-time, 
on the family of Sefiflris. 

Were he confined to thofc old out-of-the-way 
topics, though the matter might never ^e. ex- 
haufted, the number of the difputants would at 
leaft be abridged, and we might find a quiet hour 
when there was- na icholai: in the houfe but him* 
felf. But he is as keen about afqertaining mo- 
dern fafis as thofe of ancient times. If he can 
get hold of any body who: has. travelled where 
few have travelled before, if it is but a lame fea«- 
man^ whom be has^ found begging in.:the flreet, 
' rficre 
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Cbere is no end of his queftions. Not that 
ways acquicfccs in what they tell him ; t 
contrary, he often difputes with them about t 
which they have fecn, which he fays cann 
true, becaufe they are contrary to his philofo 
but, on the other hand, he tells them n 
things which they might have feen in thofe 
countries, which they arc obliged to confefs t 
never either faw or heard of. Truth, he fays 
not eafily difcernible by common eyes : Tru 
he fays, according to the old proverb, lies in t 
bottom of a welL God forgive me, Mr. Loui 
ger, I am fometimes tempted to wiih he wci 
there along with her. 

Not but that I have an afie£Uon for him too 
for he has many good qualities, and that makes 
me the more vexed at this ftrange humour he has 
got into, which, befides plaguing us all as it does, 
is often of real prejudice to himfelf and to his af» 
fsLin. For he is not contented with this fcarch 
after truth in fpeculation only, but often carries 
it into pradice in the ordinary concerns of life; 
and there too he alwa3^ looks for her in fome 
place where nobody ever thought of her being to 
be found. He was, I don't know whether for« 
tunatelyor not, left a fufficiency by his father to 
enable him to live without a profefEon ; but du- 
ring one half of the year, when we refide in the 
country,, he is a very keen farmer, planter, and 

gardeaer. 
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gardener. But kis method of fapmipg, plantings 
and gardening, is quite different from that of any 
body elfe, and, as be tells us, the only trta one 
in the country. It happens, however, that he 
has fcantier crops, lefs thriving trees, and worfe 
flavoured fruit than any body around us ; but 
that don't fignify, he maintains the contrary, and 
has the pleafure of finding a difpute with every 
body that vifits his farm, his plantations, or his 
garden. Laft feafon he fpoiled a whole crop of 
grafs by a new method of hay-making. He was 
pofitive that it was excellent hay notwithftand* 
ing, and much more nourifhing than if it had 
been made after the ufual method ; but he could 
never perfuadehis horfes to eat it. 

He is rather more fuccefsful in making experi- 
ments of a fimilar kind on himfelf. He once 
took it into his head, having found, as he told us^ 
the moft inconteftible evidence of its truth, that 
men could live very well without deep ; and ac-» 
tually went the length of difturbing the whole 
boufe for two nights together, by having himfelf 
pinched and buffeted about to keep him awake. 
On another occafiofl, he took nearly the fame 
fancy with regard to food, and lived three or four 
da]rs on a few bbiled potatoes and fome water- 
grueL This, however, was got the better of, 
by the warm fumes of a venifon-pafty, which hap- 
pens to be a favoHrite diih of bis. He infifted, 

ho^- 
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however, on the fuperior healthfuln 

former diet ; but owned, that in this, s 

Other things, the wrong way was the pi 

l^his rage of experiment, as well as i 

may lead to very ferious confequenc 

dulged as far as he fometimes gives us 

i think him inclined to do. He told 

I* morning, he was not at all furprifed : 

tient philofopher Who leaped into Et 

fatisfied about the caufes of its burning 

have received intelligence^ that he ha 

been in treaty for a feat in a balloon^ 

fome doubts he has entertained on the 

that Angular invention. Now, Mr. Lo 

however troublefome his doubts are to 1: 

we by no means wi(h to have them < 

«[uite fo foon: it would be conferring a 

vour on us all, if you, who are a philofc 

bimfelf, would try to perfuade Mr. Gate 

contented to take things a little more 

than he is at prebnt difpofed to do ; par 

that he would neither think of burnin 

alive, or breaking his neck, for the fake 

ing at the truth all of a hurry, but fu 

\>^- the fake of his wife and children, to gr( 

a while longer in this world of errors. I 

?^M MARY P: 

f . 8. Pray dbn*t forget to put him 
tbit there will be no difputing in heave 
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No 59. Saturday, March 18, 1786. 



ir\NE of the plcafures of which the idle are 
deprived, is that of relaxation from bufinefs. 
Thofe whom intricate and weighty affairs em* 
barrafs and fatigue, talk with envy of the leifure 
of the unemployed, of the blifs of retirement. 
But in tbexr hours of tKcafional amufement, they 
know not the grievance of liftlefs days, and 
months, and years of idlenefs ; nor, when they 
pant for reft from their labours, are they aware, 
that it is from labour alone that reft acquires its 
name, and derives its enjoyment. 

When, in the courfe of my ufual walk, I pafled 
the other morning through the place where but a 
few days before I had met fo many bufy facej^^ 
Stnd been jofiled by fo many hurried fteps ; when 
I faw the court-doors ihut, and heard no hum 
within ; I confefs it ftruck me with a melancholy 
fort of feeling. But the firft lawyer whom I en«- 
countered had a fmile of fatisfadioh on his coun- 
tenance, and congratulated himftlf on the fiiT'. 
penfion of thofe laliours which laft week he faid 
had lain fo heavy on him. ** You are free from 
that plague," faid he, << ycu have no fijfm or 

tirm^ 
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tirm'timi.**'—^^ But you forget, my frici 
have no vacation.** 

I contrive, however, to get through 
bufinefs of my life with tolerable fatisfad 
if at any time an hour hangs heavy on 
not carry my misfortune tnto the ftreets, 
decent beggars keep my diftreiles ^t ho 
am relieved by the. private con tributioi 
humane and the charitable. 

It is not fo with every one who labou 
the affli£Ung hand of time. When I h 
little further on my accuftomed walk. 
catched in a (hower, and took (belter in t 
of an acquaintance in Prince's-fireet. A 
cd the coffee- houfe and confedion^r's 
was flruck with compai&on at the figh 
many vacant and melancholy faces which 
ed at the doors and windows. It was bu 
afiter mid-day, and confequently thegentl 
whom thefe faces belonged had a great i 
look forward t0 the hour when they coi 
propriety pull oflF their boots, and drefs 
bufinefs of the table. The weather did j 
mit of their getting rid of this interval b 
lop, which is one of the happieft expedi 
the purpofe in the world, as it removes tt 
acbe of yefterday's dinner, gets through t 
till the dinner of to-day, and gives an : 
jFor enjoying that mie^ when it comes. '. 
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poor friends in Prince's-ftreethad no hope^ of get- 
ting through the tedious interval in the fociety of 
their horfes ; they had before them thedifmal pro- 
fpedl of fpending three long hours in their own 
company, or in the company of their fellow-fuf- 
ferersj and, after all,. of fitting down to dinner 
with muddy heads and fqueamifli ftomachs. 

** Mentem mortalia tangunt," fays the Poet. 
The diftrefles incident to humanity are the great 
nourifhers of moral fpeculation. The mortals of 
Prince's -ftreet touched my mind, and I could not 
think, without a great degree of commiferation, 
of the difficulty they would find in paffing the! 
time till the arrival of that important aera in the 
hiftory of the day — the hour of dinner. The 
more I reflefted, the mpre I was diftrefled on 
their account: for I fufpecSi: that it is not only 
when the morning is rainy that our gentlemen of 
fafliion find their time heavy. The languor and 
reftleflhefs which are fo frequently to be obferved 
united in their looks and behaviour, are. too evi- 
dent fymptoms of this quotidian diforder, this 
malady of time, under which they have the mif- 
fortune to labour. 

To fay the truth, in fpite of our complaints 
of the fhortnefs of life, yet four-and- twenty 
hours returning every day are by far too much 
for perfons who have no other obje6l but amufe- 
ment. It is almoft impoffible to continue longer 

Vol. II. L ia 
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in bed than eleven hours ; few people a 
lie more than eight or nine. Here, tt 
the moft moderate calculation, we hav 
thirteen hours to be filled up every day 
who have nothing to do but to be amufe< 
although a chace, a bottle of wine, a di 
fome other expedients, to which thefe g 
have recourfe, may give occafional fillip 
fpirits, yet it is not in man, not even in 
fafhion, to be both idle and comfortable 
teen hours together, day after day. 

There feems to be here an incongrui 
is not obfervable any where elfe in the 
Nature. All the other animals have tl 
tion pretty well adjufted to the purpofes ; 
they feem to have been intended, or to t\ 
city for filling up the time allotted to tl 
tolerable fatisfadtion. The gay flutter 
of butterflies, who have no other bufin 
the fun but pleafure, do not live long e 
have any languid intervals, or fits ©f the 
Geefe, on the other hand, are very lor 
but then it is to be obferved, that geef 
take the important and laborious talk o 
a fjamily every feafon ; they have likew 
cnterprifing excurfions to make both bj 
water in fearch of their food ; and befi 
can fill up their leifure hours agreeably 
of two very fortunate circumflances^ th 
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of commanding fleep when they pleafe, and their 
talent for converfation. By thefe means, geefe, 
when they are faved from the hand of the poul- 
terer, are able to go on to a refpeftable old age, 
without ever being at a lofs how to kill the time. 
But men of fafhion are an anomaly in the cre- 
ation. Indeed, to adjuft matters, one of two 
things is neceflary ; either to abridge the dura- 
tion of their life, or elfe to improve their means 
of enjoying it. 

With regard to the fir ft method of abridge- 
ment, I humbly conceive, that if, from the time 
when our men of fafhion break loofe from their 
parents and preceptors, with the full command of 
money or credit, they were to fink quietly to reft 
in the courfe of nature at the end of a twelve- 
month, their life would be pretty nearly fuificient 
for all they have to do. They would not fail 
within that fpace to run round the whole circio 
of pleafure again and again, which is evidently 
what they confider as the chief end of man. At 
the fame time, they would be feafonably deli- 
vered from the infipidity of pleafure, when it be- 
comes too familiar, from the unhappy devices 
which they fall upon to diverfify their amufc- 
ments, and to faunter away a tedious lifetime. 
Many of our young men of fafhion feem to be 
fenfible of the jufVnefs of this obfervation ; for 
they do what they can to get the better of their 
L 2 con- 
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conflitution, and to abridge their life to a dura,- 
tion more fuiuble to the ufe which they make 
of it. 

In this attempt, however, they are not always 
fufiiciently expeditious \ and, at any rate, it is 
always extremely unpleafant j moft men of fe- 
fhion, like moft other men, however difagreeablc 
or ufelefs they may find their lives, not chufing 
to die as long as they can eafily avoid it. It 
would therefore be more acceptable, if it were 
poflible to fupply theni with fome means of paflf- 
ing more tolerably the thirteen or fourteen hours 
which they cannot lofe in fleeping. 

Here to be fure a moralift might afTume a high 
tone of declamation, and call on thofe gentlemen 
to remember the duties which their country re- 
quires. He might tell them, that the eyes qf 
mankind were direiSed to their conduct, and ex- 
pelled, from their ftation and fortune, examples 
of aftive and difinterefted patriotifm. He might 
tell them, that if they were unwilling to take a 
fhare in the legiflature, or if the happy feafon of 
peace gave them no opportunity to difplay their 
martial talents and gallantry in the field, yet they 
could not be at a lofs for occafions to difplay their 
adlivity and enterprife, by employing their wealth 
and influence to difFufe civilization and comfort, 
induftry and good morals, among all ranks of 
their fellow-citizens. He might tell them, that 

from 
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from fuch occupations they would derive the moft 
honourable, heartfelt, and lading pleafures, and 
be followed with the gratitude, the bleflings of 
thoufands. He might likewife entreat them to 
confider the opportunities which their riches and 
leifure afforded them of extending their refearches 
into fcience, and encourage them with the pro- 
fpe<^ of utility and reputation united with the 
moft interefting and endlefs amufement. He 
might alfo point out the delightful relaxation 
from their labours and folace to their cares which 
literature would afford them ; he might tell them 
how much it would contribute at once to polifli 
and elevate the charader, and how admirably it 
would fuperfede thofe frivolous or pernicious en- 
tertainments in which they wafte their hours. 

But it would be cruel to harafs the poor gen- 
tlemen with thefe fchool-dcclamations. The 
employments here pointed out require not only 
temporary exertions, but alfo continued induftry, 
which we can fcarcely expeft from them. All 
that can be attempted with any reafonable hope 
of fuccefs, is to find fome occupations which are 
more innocent, but which require no greater la- 
bour than the bottle or the gaming-table, than 
low profligacy or treacherous intrigue. 

Now, I have known feveral idle perfons who 

contrived to amufe the vacant intervals between 

breakfaft and dinner, and between dinner an4 

L 3 fuppcr. 
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fuppcr, in a very inoffcnfive manner. Accordi 
as the weather and feafon permitted, they ei 
ployed all the firft part of the day either in anglin 
fhooting, hunting, or fkaiting. When they ecu. 
not go abroad with comfort, they always con 
trivcd work at home ; fuch as weaving nets, plait- 
ing lines, dreiling fifhing- flies, cleaning guns, 
looking after the horfes, and playing on the fiddle. 
In this manner, with the help of the newfpaper, 
drefHng for dinner, and now and then a game at 
whift or back-gammon for a trifle in the even- 
ing, I have known fome perfons of no great for- 
tune, who fpent their time in the country from 
year's end to year's end, without much extraordi- 
nary fleeping, without much extraordinary yawn- 
ing, without much extraordinary drinking, with- 
out doing any harm, and even without thinking 
on the amufements of the town. 

I fhould therefore imagine, that the men of 
fafliion, confidering the accurate attention which 
it is proper for them to pay to their dreft, and the 
fuperior advantages which they enjoy from the 
amufements of the town, excurfions to watering- 
places, and trips to the Continent, might con- 
trive to occupy their time without hanging out 
their melancholy faces at coffee-houfe doors or 
confedioners (hops, without expofing their own 
fortunes to be pilfered, or trying to pilfer others, 
at the gaming-table, without weakening their 

confti* 
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conftitutions, or injuring their fellow- creatures. 
It is true, their occupations would frequently be 
rather more infipid and lefs refpedable than 
might be wifhed. But fince by fome unac- 
countable Irregularity in Nature, the lives of men 
of fafhion, although they have fo much lefs to 
do than other men, are prolonged toiifty or fixty 
years j they might unqueftionably contrive, by 
a fucceiEon of thefe little occupations, to pafs 
through this long term far lefs uncomfortably^ 
than by dividing their time between downright 
idlenefs, intemperance^ and vice« 
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N^ 60. Saturday, March 25, 1786. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 

A S far as I can judge of myfelf, I am a man 
well entitled to your proteSion. My mind 
has been fo much employed in projefting fchemes 
for the benefit of mankind, and efpecially of my 
fellow -fubjefls, that I have been totally indiffer- 
ent to my own affairs. At prefent I am poor 
and (ludious, and yet content that a long life has 
not pafTed in altogether an ufelefs manner. In 
the year one thoufand {tvtw hundred and forty- 
four, the year in which Dean Swift died, I had 
the honour to prefent to a great man a lift, con- 
fifting of three hundred and nineteen new taxes, 
the greater part of which I perceive have been 
adopted. I have in manufcript a number of 
treatifes, which might be a load to an ordinary- 
fized porter, written in a fmall charafter, on a 
variety of fubjefls, with abundance of eafe and 
fpirit. Having a great part of my life refleSed, 
that only three great Epic Poems have appeared 
in fix thoufand years, I employed the whole force 

of 
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of my mind to colle£l into one focus the entire 
fpirit of Criticifm, which has been, for twenty 
years paft, diffipated and tofled from one great 
writer to another, without the defired fuccefs. 
Had I been prevailed on to publifli this, it would 
have made a volume of five (hillings ; and I am 
inclined to think, that, with no other affiftance^ 
a man of moderate genius could have compofed 
an Epic Poem with as much fpeed as a Romance. 

Another performance of mine is an EfTay de- 
ducing the degeneracy of prefent manners from' 
cledricity and the feudal fyftem. The one I 
confider as the firft or primary, the other as the 
promoting and affifting caufe. From the latter 
-proceeds the fubordination of ranks, and from 
the former that inundation of feeling which was 
formerly confined to children, and fine ladies like 
children, but has now deluged the army, the navy, 
minifters of ftate, fhoe-blacks, and footmen. The 
next difcourfe I call a fcheme for reconciling all 
the fedaries in Great Britain. 

But I proceed to mention what at prefent em- 
ploys all my thoughts, and what by your means I 
wifti to announce to the Public, My hopes of 
fuccefs are founded on the wonderful avidity with 
which mankind receive weekly and monthly 
Mifcellanies. Thefe are generally good things* 
tranflated from the French, copied out of old 
authors, or altogether new and original, the pro- 
L 5 duflion 
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duSion of modern writers. My plan is entirely 
new. I wifh to be direflor in a work of this kind, 
more adapted than any thing that has yet been 
publifhed, for the improvement of xhc fairfix^ 
On no account will I admit any but female fub- 
fcribers; and, excepting in fome of the depart- 
ments wherein I muft toil myfelf, I will admit 
of none but female writers : for I incline to have 
this work altogether perfefl, claflical, and femi- 
nine. I confider this as the winding up of a 
long life ; and I (hall certainly lie down in my 
grave in more peace, refledling, that I have added 
to the republic of letters one half of the human 
fpecies, whom our foolifli prejudices have hither* 
to in a great meafure excluded. 

I will divide this work into feveral depart- 
ments, keeping in mind, however, for whofe ufc 
and reading it is only intended. 

The firft (hall confift of Foreign Intelligence. 
And this I doubt not to manage to the fatisfac- 
tion of my readers. For, having travelled in my 
youth, there is fcarcely a court in Europe, where- 
in I cannot command a female correfpondent to 
inform me of its gallantries and its fa/hions. — 
This will greatly enlarge the fphere of female 
knowledge; and make fcandal, like Cayen pep- 
per in a high-feafoned difh, harmlefs by fpread- 
ing it. The flips of a Marchionefs abroad wiH 
be as familiar as an adrefs at home i and the 

drefles 
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drefles of Ruifia as much known as thofe of a 
birth-day. 

This will be occafionally interfperfed with 
books of travels and voyages, in which particular 
and minute attention will be paid to the marriagt 
ceremonies of diftant countries, that being the 
part of fuch books which I have generally ob- 
served to bear the ftrongeft marks of perufal, 
^when I have at any time had the honour of open- 
ing them in a Lady's library. 
• My next department will confift of Sketches 
and Interefting Anecdotes of private charaflers, 
with the Tea-table Converfations, and the Fa- 
.fhions of the principal towns in Great Britain. 

I will give names at full length ; both to ferve 
as a neceflary check on the diffolutenefs of man- 
ners, and to preclude an improper application. 
To my tea-table dialogues I will add a Di£tion- 
ary of French phrafes, and words of the latefl: 
introduQion, to aflift thofe of my readers who 
have not as yet arrived at much perfeflion in 
that excellent part of education. But my great 
intention in this department is, to enable my fair 
readers to be in and out of the mode in all parts 
of Great Britain precifely at the fame time. And 
although in my own private judgment I think I 
ought to publifli my Mifcellany only once a- 
month ; yet if, from humour or tafte, or the quick 
rfucceflion of cuftoms and modes, this is not thought 
L 6 fuiEcienC 
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fufficient to anfwer the various purpofes of 
work, I will at all times cheerfully fubmit l 
reafonable number of my fubfcribers. That 
publication may not be deficient in any embellii 
ment or illuftraiion which other works of t 
fame kind furnifli to their readers, plates will . 
given, from drawings by the beft matters at 
miftreffes, of the different articles of drefs mo 
approved in the fafliionable world. As in book 
of Archite<S^urc, there are elevations of fronts 2S\l 
back-fronts^ fedlions of arches and ahutmentSy de- 
figns fov frizes yjtucco' cornices y and pilafiers ; fo, 
in my mifcellany, fimilar afliftances will be given 
to the artifts of the female figure, and the inven- 
tors of female decoration. 

The third divifion of my intended Mifcellany 
will be a fedlion for Female Effayifts j and I hope 
to make a proper, fpirited, and entertaining 
choice. I will occafionally admit little afFeding 
hiftories, to animate the female world to virtuous 
and worthy deeds. Nor will it be lefs neceffary 
for this laudable purpofe, fometimes to record 
bad, as well as good adions, imprudences and Ie« 
vities, as well as wife and difcreet conduft. In 
this, I muft own, I (hall only have the merit of 
following the example fet me by feveral of thofc 
works which are profefTedly written for the in- 
ftruiSion of the female world. And indeed, how 
can Ladies be in(lru6ted in morals, unlefs they 

know 
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know every fide of the queftion ? or how be 
taught to avoid the fnares and dangers of the 
world, unlefs they are let into the whole fecret 
of their eiFeds and operation ? 

A Critical Review of Books will be my fourth. 
But here I have not the moft diftant thought of 
intermeddling with the property of fome worthy 
men, whom I honour and efteem. Books of 
Humour or of Philofophy, Belles Lettres, and 
Hiftory, if they be not the produdion of one who 
is, or may become my fubfcriber, I will not cri- 
ticife. God forbid that I fhould prefume to think 
myfelf qualified to judge and decide concerning 
the merit of all forts of books. I Vvill confine my 
remarks to Novels and Plays, referving to myfelf 
the liberty of dipping into the fofteft kind of 
Poetry ; and even in this I will endeavour to 
avoid two things wherein my fellow-labourers in 
this harveft have frequently erred. In the firft 
place, I will on no account give the charader of 
a book, unlefs it has had the approbation of the 
public for a dozen years at leafl. Singular as 
this may appear to be, it was the praftice of the 
beft ancient critics. And, befides abridging my 
own labour, it will much abridge that of others : 
for I myfelf, led to think favourably of a book 
by a fair charadler in an old Review, have made 
a tedious and fruitlefs fearch for it in both public 
and private libraries. Secondly, For the moft 

part 
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part I will give my opinion in the way of fpeci- 
men and extrad): only. I reluftantly cenfure an 
aflbciation of men, who have fo often, and fo 
juftly, deferved well of mankind ; but at all times 
I muft fpeak truth. And I am forced to fay, that 
my brethren, in criticifing various departments 
of Literature, have written fuch good fentences 
of their own, as frequently to lead both them- 
felves and their readers quite away from the book 
they were giving an account of. This, to be 
fure, as Pope faid of his own Paftorals, though it 
is not criticifm, is fomething better^ but my mo- 
defty will not allow me to attempt it. 

As a little poetry is thought neceflary in works 
of this kind, I (hall referve my fifth department 
for the produdioris of the Female Mufe. In this 
article I am exceflively nice and delicate. My 
car is naturally good, and my underftanding as 
yet undebauched. At the fame time I muft con- 
fefs, that what we find in the multitude of Mif- 
cellanies, which daily come abroad, is poetry 
highly feafoned and refined; and were I wellaf- 
fured of the fex of the authors, I would not he- 
fitate to admit it into mine. But as this rs 
<loubtful, I (hall only propofe it as an excellent 
model to all my correfpondents. 

My fixth and laft department I intend to make 
the largeft, and my endeavours fhall not be want- 
ing to make it the moft ufcful. It is wholly to 

confift 
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confift of Freethinking, A thoufand times have 
I been grieved to the foul, to think that that re- 
ligion which emancipates the human mind from 
folly and prejudice, that religion which M. de 
Voltaire juftly ftiles the-mild, the benevolent, the 
unperfecuting, fhould in a great meafure be con- 
fined to the moft worthlcfs of the human race, 
whofe lives difcredit their profeiEon 5 of whom 
many, though they have not been perfecuted for 
their opinions, have yet fufFered for their crimes. 
Human laws, ever unmerciful, and I may add 
unjuft, to punifli thofe for their afiions, who have 
deferved rewards for the benevolence and free- 
dom of their thoughts ! In the fincerity of my 
heart, I hope none of the fair fex will think 
raflily of my endeavours, fince I wilh to convert 
them to a new religion, merely that they may do 
honour to it. Left I fliould be fufpedted of va- 
nity, which of all weaknefTes I hate the moft, I 
ihall fay nothing more, than that I intend to 
give to each number an engraving of fome wo- 
man who has diftinguiftied, or who may diftin- 
guifh herfelf^ either by her aflions or her writings. 

lam, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

PROJECTOR LITERARIUS.^ 
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N® 6i. Saturday, April ly 1786 

TN treating of the moral duties which app 
(lifFerent relations of life, men of huma 
and feeling have not forgotten to mention ti 
which are due from Maimers to Servants. > 
thing indeed can be more natural than the attac 
ment and regard to which the faithful fervic 
of our domeftics are entitled ; the connedlic 
grows up, like all the other family-charities, \\ 
early life, and is only extingui(hed by thofe cor- 
ruptions which blunt the others, by pride, by 
folly, by diffipation, or by vice. 

I hold it indeed as the fure fign of a mind not 
poifed as it ought to be, if it is infenfible to the 
pleafures of home, to the little joys and endear- 
ments of a family, to the afFcdion of relations, 
to the fidelity of domeftics. Next to being well 
with his own confcience, the friendfhip and at- 
tachment of a man's family and dependents feems 
to me one of the moft comfortable circumftances 
in his lot. His fituation with regard to either, 
forms that fort of bofom comfort or difquict that 
fticks clofe to him at all times and feafons, and 
which, though he may now and then forget it 
amidft the buftle of public, or the hurry of adlive 

life^ 
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life, will refume its place in his thoughts, and its 
permanent efFedls on his happinefs, at every paufe 
of ambition or of bufinefs. 

Infituationsand with difpofitions fuch as mine, 
there is perhaps lefs merit in feeling the benevo- 
lent attachment to which I allude, than in thofe 
of perfons of more buftling lives and more dif- 
fjpated attentions. To the Lounger^ the home 
which receives him from the indifference of the 
circles in which he fometimes loiters his time, is 
naturally felt as a place of comfort and protedlion; 
and an elderly man-fervant, whom I think I go- 
vern quietly and gently, but who perhaps quietly 
and gently governs me, I naturally regard as a 
tried and valuable friend. Few people will per- 
haps perfeflly underftand the feeling I experience 
when I knock at my door, after any occafional 
abfence, and hear the hurried ftep of Peter on 
the flairs j when I fee the glad face with which 
he receives me, and the look of honeft joy with 
which he pats Caefar (a Pomeranian dog who 
attends me in all my excurfions) on the head, 
as if to mark his kind reception of him too ; 
when he tells me he knew my rap, makes his 
inodeft enquiries after my health, opens the door 
of my room, which he has arranged for my re- 
ception, places my flippers before the fire, and 
draws my elbow-chair to its ufual ftand j I con- 
(q^s I fit down in it with a felf-complacency 

which 
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which I am vain enough to think a bad man 
would be incapable of feeling. 

It appears to me a very pernicious miftake, 
which I have fometimes feen parents guilty of in 
the education of their children, to encourage and 
incite in them a haughty and defpotic behaviour 
to their fervants ; to teach them an early conceit 
of the difFerepce of their conditions ; to accuftora 
them to confider the fervices of their attendants 
as perfedly compenfated by the wages they re- 
ceive, and as unworthy of any return of kindnefs^ 
attention, or complacency. Something of this 
kind muft indeed neceflarily happen in the great 
and fluduatingeftablifhments of faihionable life; 
but I am forry to fee it of late gaining ground in 
the country of Scotland, where, from particular 
circumftances, the virtues and fidelity of a great 
man's houfehold were wont to be confpicuaus^ 
and exertions of friendfliip and magnanimity in 
the caufe of a matter ufed to be cited among the 
traditional memorabilia of moft old families. 

When I was laft autumn at my friend Colonel 
Cauftic^s in the country, I faw there, on a vifit to 
Mifs Cauftic, a young gentleman and his fitter, 
children of a neighbour of the Colonel's, with 
whofe appearance and manner I was peculiarly 
f leafed. — « The hittory of their parents," faid 
my friend, ** is fomewhat particular, and I love 
to tell it, as I do every thing that is to the honour 

of 
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of our nature, Man is fo poor a thing taken in 
the grois, that when I meet with an inftance of 
noblenefs in detail, I am fain to reft upon it long, 
and to recal it often ; as, in coming hither over 
our barren hills, you would look with double de- 
light on a fpot of cultivation or of beauty. 

** The father of thofe young folks, whofe looks 
you were ftruck with, was a gentleman of confi- 
derable domains and extenfive influence on the 
northern frontier of our county. In his youth he 
lived, as it was then more the fafhion than it is 
now, at the feat of his anceftors, furrounded with 
Gothic grandeur, and compafled with feudal fol- 
lowers and dependents, all of whom could trace 
their connection, at a period more or lefs remote, 
with the family of their chief. Every domeftic in 
his houfe bore the family name, and looked on 
himfelf as in a certain degree partaking its dig- 
nity and fliaring its fortunes. Of thefe, one wa$ 
in a particular manner the favourite of his mafter^ 
jllbertBane (thefirname, you know, is generally 
loft in a name defcriptive of the individual) had 
been his companion from his infancy. Of an age 
<b much more advanced as to enable him to be a 
fort of tutor to his youthful lord, Albert had early 
taught him the rural exercifes and rural amufe- 
tnents, in which himfelf was eminently fkilful ; 
he had attended him in the courfe of his educa- 
tion at home, of his travels abroad, and was ftill 

the 
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the conftant companion of his excurftoi 
the aflbciatc of his fports. 

** On one of thofe latter occaHons, a favc 
dog of Albert's, whom he had trained hir 
and of whofe qualities he was proud, happens 
mar the fport which his matter expe<5ted, v 
irritated at the difappointment, and having 
gun ready cocked in his hand, fired at the a 
mal, which, however, in the hurry of his refer 
ment, he miffed. Albert, to whom Ofcar was . 
a child, remonftrated againft the rafhnefs of th 
deed, in a manner rather too warm for his mafter 
ruffled as he was with accident, and confcious ol 
being in" the wrong, to bear. In his pafflon he 
ftruck his faithful attendant ; who fufFered the 
indignity in fil^nce, and retiring, rather in grief 
than in anger, left his native country that very 
night ; and when he reached the neareft town, 
enlifted with a recruiting party of a regiment 
then on foreign fervice. It was in the beginning 
of the war with France which broke out in 17441 
rendered remarkable for the rebellion which the 
policy of the French court excited, in which 
fome of the firfl: families of the Highlands were 
unfortunately engaged. Among thofe who join- 
ed the ftandard of Charles,^ was the mafter of 
Albert. 

** After the battle of Culkderiy fo fatal to that 
party, this gentleman, along with others who 

had 
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had efcaped the flaughtcr of the field, flieltered 
themfelves from the rage of the unfparing fol- 
diery, among the diftant recefles of their coun- 
try. To him his native mountains offered an 
afylum ; and thither he naturally fled for protec- 
tion. Acquainted, in the purfuits of the chace, 
with every fecret path and unworn track, he lived 
for a confiderable time like the deer of his foreft, 
clofe hid all day, and only venturing down at the 
fall of evening, to obtain from fome of his cot- 
tagers, vvhofe fidelity he could truft, a fcanty and 
precarious fupport. I have often heard him, for 
he is one of my oldeft acquaintances, defcribe 
the fcene of his hiding-place, at a later period, 
when he could recolle<Sl it in its fublimity, with- 
out its horror."—" At times," faid he, " when 
I ventured to the edge of the wood, among fome 
of thofe inacceffible crags which you remember 
a few miles from my houfe, I have heard in the 
paufes of the breeze which rolled folemn through 
the pines beneath me, the diftant voices of the 
foldiers, (houting in anfwer to one another 
amidft their inhuman fearch. I have heard their 
fliouts re-echoed from cliflF to cliff, and feen re- 
Re&ed from the deep ftill lake below, the gleam 
of thofe fires which confumed the cottages of my 
people. Sometimes fhame and indignation well- 
nigh overcame my fear, and I have prepared to 
rujQi down the ftecp, unarmed as I was, and to 

die 
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die at once by the fwords of my enemies j but the 
inftindlive love of life prevailed, and ftarting as 
the roe bounded by me, I have again (hrunk back 
to the {belter I had left. 

" One day," continued he, <* the noife was 
nearer than ufual ; and at laft, from the cave in 
which I lay, I heard the parties immediately be- 
low fo clofe upon me, that I could diftinguifli the 
words they fpoke. After fome time of horrible 
fufpenfe, the voices grew weaker and more dif- 
tant ; and at laft I heard them die away at the 
further end of the wood. I rofe and ftole to the 
mouth of the cave ; when fuddenly a dog met roe, 
and gave that ftiort quick bark by which they 
indicate their prey. Amidft the terror of the 
circumftance, I was yet matter enough of myfelf 
to difcover that the dog was Ofcar\ and I own 
to you I felt his appearance like the retribution 
of juftice and of heaven. — Stand ! cried a threat- 
ening voice, and a foldier prefTed through the 
thicket, with his bayonet charged, — It was Al- 
bert ! Shame, confufion, and remorfe, ftopped 
my utterance, and I flood motionlefs before him. 
<* My matter !" faid he, with the ftifled voice of 
wonder and of fear, and threw himfelf at my feet% 
I had recovered my recolledion. *' You are re- 
venged," faid I, *^ and I am your prifoner."— 
«< Revenged ! Alas ! you have judged too hard- 
ly of me ; I have not had one happy day fince 

that 
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that fatal one on which I left my m after ; but I 
have lived, I hope, to fave him. The party to 
which I belong are pafled ; for I lingered behind 
them among thofe woods and rocks, which I re- 
membered fo well in happier days, — There is, 
however, no time to be loft. In a few hours this 
wood will blaze, though they do not fufpedl that 
it fhelters you. Take my drefs, which may help 
your efcape, and I will endeavour to difpofe of 
yours. On the coaft, to the weft ward, we have 
learned there is a fmall party of your friends, 
which, by folloforing the river's track till dufk, and 
then ftriking over the flioulder of the hill, you 
may join without much danger of difcovery,'*— 
I felt the difgrace of owing fo much to him I had 
injured, and remonftrated againft expofing him 
to fuch imminent danger of its being known that 
he had favoured my efcape, which, from the tem- 
per of his commander, I knew would be inftant 
death. Albert, in an agony of fear and diftrefs, 
befought me to think only of my own fafety. — 
** Save us both," faid he, " for if you die, I can- 
not live. Perhaps we may meet again ; but 
whatever becomes of Albert, may the blciEng of 
God be with his mafter !" 

Albert's prayer was heard. His mafter, by the 
exercife of talents, which, though he had always 
poflefled, adverfity only taught him to ufe, ac- 
quired abroad a ftation of equal honour and emo- 
2 lument^ 
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lument ; and when the profcriptions of party had 
ceafed, returned home to his own^untry, where 
he found Albert advanced to the rank of a lieute- 
nant in the army, to which his valour and merit 
bad raifed him, married to a lady by whom he 
had got fome little fortune, and the father of an 
only daughter, for whom nature had done much, 
and to whofe native endowments it was the 
chief ftudy and delight of her parents to add every 
thing that art could beftow. The gratitude 
of the chief was only equalled by the happinefs 
of his follower, whofe honeft pride was not long 
after gratified by his daughter's becoming the 
wife of that mafter whom his generous fidelity 
had faved. That mafter, by the clemency of 
more indulgent and liberal times, was again re- 
ftored to the domain of his anceftors, and had 
the fatisfaftion of feeing the grandfon of Albert 
enjoy the hereditary birthright of his race. I ac- 
companied Colonel Cauftic on a vifit to this 
gentleman's houfe, and was delighted to obferve 
his grateful attention to his father-in-law, as 
well as the unafluming happinefs of the good old 
man, confcious of the perfedl reward which his 
former fidelity had met with. Nor did it efcape 
my notice, that the fweet boy and girl, who had 
been our guefts at the Colonel's, had a favourite 
brown and white fpaniel, whom they careflcd 
much after dinner, whofe name was Ofcar. 
Z 
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N^62. Saturday, JprilSj 1786. 



Abfentem rufticus urbem^ 
Tollis ad qftra levh. HoR» 



To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, Muhroom-Hallj iji April 1 786. 

pHE indulgence which you ihowed to my 
correfpondence when in town, emboldens 
e to hope for the fame favourable reception of 
y letters from the country. Here, Mr. Loun- 
:r, I have much more time to write ; but un- 
rtunately I have much fewer fubje£ts j and thofe 
o none of the mod enlivening. I think there 
a fort of fatality in it, that I am always in low 
irits when I fit down to write to you. Thefe 
>nftant eafterly winds do affe£l one's nerves fcH 
I told you in my laft, that my fifter-in-Iaw 
Iked of going to London, and perhaps to the 
ontinent ; and how unwilling I (hould be to 
company her. She is actually gone fome weeks 
;o, and I was not afked to be of the party ; but 
e has taken her favourite Mifs Gupo^ becaufe 
Vol. n. M (he 
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fhe can talk French a little more glibly, having 
been bred at a London boarding- fchool ; though 
my French mafter fays it is execrable ^^/^/V, and 
won't be underftood by people of fafhion. Well ! 
I don't defire to dctradl from any body j but fome 
people are fmgular in their favourites. But it 
don't fignify ; we can be very happy 'at home, 
though it w^as a little crofs to leave Edinburgh 
juft v^^hen one had got into the humour of it j 
and when one began to know people a little, and 
people began to know one, which takes fome 
time, you know, Mr. Lounger, efpecially with. 
. people who are not quite fo forward as fome 
people, who are greater favourites with fome 
people than other people are. 

You muft know that our fociety in Edinburgh 
had latterly become much more agreeable tome, 
from our intimacy with Mrs. Rattle^ who came 
lately from Spa^ where (he had gone for the re- 
covery of her health, being vaftly fubje£i to low 
fpirits whenever fhe remains long in this climate. 
Mrs. Rattle was pleafed to take very particular 
notice of mc, being delighted, fhe faid, with a 
certain naivetCy of which 1 was poflefled ; though 
Mrs. Mufliroom, who was jealous of her atten- 
tion to me, faid it was only becaufe I was the 
beft bearer of her acquaintance. Be that as it 
may, fhe was always remarkably civil and 
obliging to me ; declared fhe looked upon me as 

her 
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her particular protegee ; and that, except one or 
two gentlemen with whom (he had been acquaint- 
ed abroad, I was the only perfon to whom (he . 
gave the conftant entree to her boudoir. I was 
invited to moft of her parties, which made the 
town appear quite a different thing to me from 
what it did when I wrote to you laft. Unfor- 
tunately thefe pleafant days did not laft long j my 
dear Mrs. Rattle was fuddenly taken ill foon after 
her hufband's arrival in Edinburgh (for he did not 
come till feme time after her), and was obliged to 
leave town without being abletofee even me. My 
brother and Mrs. Mufhroom, as I mentioned 
before, have fet oiF for London with Mifs Gufto; 
and To, Mr. Lounger, I am come back to the 
. country again. 

I had but a vsry difagreeable journey of it, tho* 
tny maid (who was my fifter-in-law till fhe got 
a gentlewoman of Mifs Gufto's recommending) 
and a very good fort of a young man, to whom, 
my brother has promifed a church on an eftate he 
has bought lately, took all poi&ble care of me by 
the way. But the roads were mjferably bad, and 
the poft-chaifes terribly jolting and uneafy.— — 
Though we talk fo much of improvements, there 
mud certainly be a great change to the worfe in 
that article ; for I remember travelling part of 
that road once before, along with my mother, ia 
the diligence, which we found a very comfortable 
M a eajy 
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cafy fort of machine ; and the roads were then 
remarkably fmooth and well made. Nor is the 
accommodation at the inns lefs fallen off* from 
what it was at that time. 

The weather has been dreadful fincc my arri- 
val ; and I have been perfe6lly ftarved with cold 
ever fince I reached my father's ; yet they tell 
me it was ft ill colder fome weeks before ; tho' 
I am fure it was not fo with us in town. Fx- 
cept one night at the play, when it was a very 
thin houfe, moft of the fafliionable company hav- 
ing gone to ihtDancingDogs \ and one other time, 
when I waited a great while in the lobby of the 
aflemWy-room for my fifler and another lady, 
who had dined at Mrs. Midn!ghi% 1 don't recol- 
left having felt it difagreeably cold all the time 
I was in Edinburgh. On that lad occadon I 
caught a little cold, which, however, has been 
infinitely worfe fmce I removed to the country ; 
iho' they fay change of air is good for a cough, 
I have found mine much more troublefome here 
than in Edinburgh. Indeed, one cannot ftir out 
of doors without wetting one's feet ; and I wa^ 
t'other day over the fhoes in dirt going to fee my 
brother's Temple of Venus, vi^ich one of his im- 
proving advifcrs. Dr. , planned for him laft 

autumn. Yet the Do<Stor was at no fmall pains 
making a walk to it, which confumed, as he told 
us, Lord knows how many waggon-loads of 

gravel j 
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gravel ; but unfortunately one of the twijis led 
into a bog; for it is fo artfully twitted, that I 
have heard the Dodlor fay, the Temple, which is 
fcarce 200 yards from the houfe as the crow flies, 
is a good half mile oS by the ferpentine. I am 
fure I thought it far enough when they would 
needs have me go and vifit it. Befides, one 
meets cattle in this field, and dogs in that ^ anS 
they are certainly grown much worfe-natured 
fince rieft the country. 

-I am glad, however, to take along walk, tho* 
it fhould be fome what dirty and difagreeable, to 
pafs off a while of the morning (afternoon they 
call it here) from one to three, as well as to get 
a little wearied, that I may be able to fleep when 
we go to bed by eleven. My cough plagues me 
fo all the night long, and then I hear fome of the 
out-o'-door fervants getting up when I have 
fcarce flept a wink. It was but this very morning 
they broke off one of the charmingeft dreams !<— • 
Methought I was at the Mafquerade, (what a 
crofs thing it was, Mr. Lounger, to give up the 
Mafquerade !) and there was my fifter-in-law, 
and Captain Coupee, and Mifs GufiOf and Lady 
Rumpus, and Mrs. Rattle, and goodnefs knows 
how many fine people befides ; and a Highlander 
in his plaid and philabeg followed me up and 
down, and I was told it was a Duke in diC- 
guife ; and methought I was juft (landing up to . 
M 3 dance 
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dance a Strathfpey with him — when I was waked 
by one of our brutes in the ftable-yard bawling 
out fomcthing about the firft yoking with the 
brown mare. — I could have cried, Mr, Lounger) 
when I thought that it was but a dream ! and I 
had nobody whom I could even tell it to here; 
for neither my mother nor fitters know any 
thing about a mafquerade, and they never faw 
Captain Coupee, nor Mifs Gufto, nor Lady 
Rumpus, nor Mrs. Rattle. 

The Homefpunsy indeed, are very good girls,, 
and they come to me as often as their father will 
let them ; and we have long converfations about 
Edinburgh, and what I faw and heard there; 
and they are fo charmed with what I tell them, 
and fo diftradied to get thither ! We fometimes 
fit up talking of it two or three hours after all 
the reft of the family are quiet. My fifter-in- 
law, to fay truth, has not been unmindful of us 
*fince (he has been gone, but has fent us down, 
among other things, a parcel of new books ancf 
Magazines, which I now and then read to the 
Homefpuns at thofe fittings-up of ours. I dare 
not lend them a reading of any, fince their father 
took it into his head to burn one for having a 
new tete-a-tete in it. 

To be fure Mr. Homefpun is a very odd fort 
of a man, and if it were not for Mrs. Homefpun, 
there would be no bearing of him \ he is always 

railina: 
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railing at fine gentlemen, and fine ladies, and 
new fafhions — he is certainly ten times more rude 
and difagreeable than he was before I went to 
town ; and he fays, that fince I came, I have in. 
fedled his daughters with ridiculous fmall waifts 
and large heads ; and yet their mother and they 
all agree how much better they look fince I ' 
brought them their new ftays and heads. The 
firft day they walked over here to welcome me 
home, they looked fo red and fo blowzy, I thought 
I never faw two fuch frights in my life ; I could 
hardly believe they were the fame girls I had 
left but four months before ; and they were both 
aftonifhed at my improvement in fo fliort a time; 
only the eldeft thought, as fhe has confefTed to 
me fince, that my complexion was fomewhat 
of the paleft. Now, to tell you a fecret, Mr. 
Lounger, I can mend that when I chufe, though 
I never ventured to try but once, for diverfion's 
fake, that I rubbed a very httle out of Mrs. Rat- 
tle's French box on my cheeks, and everybody 
obferved hc;w handfome I locked that day, and 
what a fparkle my eyes had j but I did not let 
any body know how they came by it. 

Indeed, if there is any fin in't, I am fure it isr 
not worth the while here ; for there is nobody to: 
fee one needs care how one looks for. I ufed to be 
joked about our neighbour young Broadcaji^ who 
is reckoned one Oi the bed matches in our neigh-^ 
M 4, bourhood^ 
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bourhood, and my father brought him to fee me 
the very day after my arrival. But he is grown 
fo fat and fo coarfe fince I left this, and talks and 
laughs fo loud, and fpeaks of nothing but the 
value of land, and the laying out of farms ! I re- 
ceived him very coldly, and he has not come back 
fince ; For my own part, I don't care if he fhould 
never come back. 

7'hcre is, however, fome pleafure in drei&ng 
one's felf, to have the amufement of making the 
people flare and wonder as they do. It is very 
diverting to me to hear the obfervations of foroe 
of the good ladies, our neighbours, when I put 
on fome of my town things, on purpofe to pro- 
voke them. La ! what a head 1 — Good graci- 
ous ! what a neck ! — and mercy upon us ! what 
a bunch behind ! — Sunday laft, being the firft 
opportunity for my appearing in public, I refolv- 
ed to make a figure ^ and fo I went to church 
with my head as well curled as my maid and I 
could make it, my neweft-fafhioned hat, and a 
round hoop Mrs. Mufliroom had juft fent me 
from London. Would you think it, Mr. Loun- 
ger, I had like to have been mobb'd in the 
coming out ? and the people followed the car- 
riage till it came to the church- way ford in our 
way home. 

But this will only do now and then ; and, on 
the whole, I find my time hang very heavy on. 

my 
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my hands ; though I try all I can to coax away 
a great part of the day too. As I am a perfon of 
fome confequence fince my late journey to town, 
they indulge me a good deal in the difpofal of my 
time, even though it fometimes runs a little crofs 
to the regularity of theirs 5 only my father growls 
now and then ; but we don't mind that much« 
I feldom rife till near eleven, and generally break- 
faft in bed. I read the newfpapers my brother 
fends down, all except the politics. I ftroll out^ 
as I told you before, between one and three; 
then, if I drefs, or perhaps alter the fit of my 
cap, or change my feathers before the glafs, I am 
feldom ready till long pad dinner-time; they put 
it back an hour ever fince my brother came firft 
home. In the evening I play the new minuets, 
teach my fillers cards, or we guefs the riddles in 
the Lady's Magazine; and I think of the Pro- 
menade in Princess- Street^ ^nd o( Dunnes rooms, 
and of being in Edinburgh next winter if I can. 

I am told there is to be a ball in our county- 
town, when the Judges come this way on their 
circuit, in about a fortnight hence, which the 
Homefpum talk of with great glee. And they tell 
roe there is a fet of players who are to perform 
there at that time, and the German Tumb/er whh 
his bear and dogs. But, for my part, I have 
very little inclination to go. Artcr feeing La-^ 
majhy and Wilfon^ and Kippling; not to mention 
M 5 mod^ 
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ff^oods and Mrs* Crawford^ — But above all, to 
thinlc of the German Tumbler after Richer and 
Dubois i and his dogs forfooth, after the dear 
little dogs at the BlacJi Bull! — Oh! Mc- 
Lounger, as Macbeth fays,. 

What a falling off is there ! 

It will be really compaffionate in you to give 
us a paper now and then about what is going on 
in town. And do, Mr. Lounger, let there be 
plenty of chara^ers in it. I have told the Home- 
fpuns the owners of all the charaders in your 
paper, from the very beginning, without mrffing 
one. For, believe me, I am, dear Mr. Lounger,, 
whether in town or country, ypur conftant 
reader and admirer, 

MARJORY MUSHROOM. 
Z 
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N«> 63; Saturday, Jpril 15, 1786; 

jin IS mi hi It her cut muller imperat? cut leges int*' 
panit prafcribity veiat quod videtur ? 

Cicero. 
To the L o u N G s R. 

-SIR, 

T AM a middle-aged gentleman, poflefled of z,' 
modeVate income, arifing chiefly from the 
profits of an office, of which the emolument is^ 
more than fufllicient to compenfate the degree of 
labour with which the difcharge of its duties is 
attended. About my forty-fifth year I became 
tired of the bachelor- ftate; and taking the hint 
from fome little twinges of the gout, 1 began to 
think it was full time for me to look out for an 
agreeable help-mate. 7'he laft of the juvenile 
taftes that forfakes a man is his admiration of 
youth and beauty ; and I own I was fo far from 
being infenfible to thefe attractions, that 1 felt 
myfelf fometimes tempted to play the fool, and 
marry for love. I had fenfe enough, however, to 
M 6 lefift 
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refift this inclination, and, in my choice of a wife, 
to facrifice rapture and romance to the profpeft of 
Cafe and comfort. I wedded the daughter of a 
country gentleman of fmall fortune, a lady much 
about my own time of life, who bore the charac- 
ter of a difcreet prudent woman, who was a 
ilranger to fafliionable folly and diilipacion of 
every kind, and whofe higheft merit was that of 
an excellent houfewife. 

When I begin by telling you that I repent of 
my choice, you will naturally fuppofe^ Mr. Loun- 
ger (a very common cafe), that I have been 
deceived in the idea I had formed of my wife's 
chara£ler. Not at all. Sir ; I found it true to a 
tittle. She is a perfedl paragon of prudence and 
difcretion. Her moderation is exemplary in the 
higheft degree ; and as to ceconomy, (he is all 
that I expelled, and a great deal more too. You 
will aflc, then, of what it is that I complain ? 
I fhall lay my grievances before you without 
referve. 

A man. Sir, who, with no bad difpofitions, 
and with fome pretenfions to common fenfc, has 
arrived ajt the age of five-and-forty^ may be pre- 
fumed to have formed for himfelf a plan of life> 
which he will not care haftily to relinquifh, mere- 
ly to gratify the caprices of another. I entered 
the matrimonial ftate with a firm refolution not 
to quarrel with my wife for trifles j but really, 
6 Sir, 
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Sir, the facrifices daily exaded on my part, and 
the mortifications I have been forced to fubmit 
to, are at length become fo numerous and (o 
intolerable, that I muft either come to a down- 
right rupture, or be hooted at for a filly fellow by 
all my acquaintance. 

Before I married, having, as I already inform- 
ed you, a decent income, I thought myfelf ea« 
titled to many of thofe little indulgences to which 
a focial difpoiition inclines a man who is poilefied 
of the means of gratifying it. The ncceflary bud- 
nefs in which my office engaged me occupying 
feveral hours of the day, it was my higheft plea- 
fure to pafs the evenings with a few fendble 
friends, either at my own lodgings, at theirs, or 
in the tavern. I found myfelf likewife a very 
welcome gueft in many refpe£table families, 
where, as the humour ftruck me, I could go in 
at any hour, and take my part of a domeftic meal 
without the formality of an invitation. I was a 
member too of a weekly club, which met on the 
Saturday evenings, moft of them people of talents, 
and fome of them not unknown in the world of 
letters. Here the entertainment was truly Jitic. 
A fingle bottle was the modicum^ which no man 
was allowed to exceed. Wit and humour flowed 
without referve, where all were united by the 
bonds of intimacy j and learning loft her gravity 

over 
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over the enlivening glafe. O no^ts cctn^ue 
Hhum/ 

As my profcfEon was a fcdentary one, I kept^ 
fbr the fake of exercife, a couple of good geld- 
ings, and at my leifure hours contrfved frequently 
to indulge myfelf in a fcamper of a dozen mUci^ 
into the country. It was my pride to keep my 
horfes in excellent order; and,* when debarred 
by bufinefs from riding them, I confoled myfelf 
with a vifit to the ftable. Shooting was Itkewife 
a favourite amufement; and, though I could not 
often indulge it, I had a brace of fpringing fpa- 
niels, and a couple of excellent pointers. In 
Ihort, between my bufinefs and amufement, my 
time pafled moft delightfully ; and I really be- 
lieve I was one of the happieft bachelors in Great 
Britain. 

Alas, Sir,* how little do we know what is for 
our good ! Like the poor gentleman who killed 
himfelf by taking phyfic when he was in health ♦, 
I wanted to be happier than I was, and I have 
made myfelf miferable. 

My wife's ruling paffion is, the care of futurity. 
We had not been married above a month before 
flie found ray fyftem, which was to enjoy the pre- 

* Mr. Eafy alludes to the Italian epitaph, « Stava hen, ma 
fer far megliot fto j«i.'* 

I fent, 
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fcnt, was totally inconfiftent with thofe provi- 
dent plans (he had formed in the view of a varietjr 
of future contingencies, which, if but barely^ 
poffible, fhe looks upon as abfolutely certain.. 
The profpedl of an increafe to our family (though* 
we -have now lived five years together, withoutr 
the fmalleil fymptom of any fuch accident) has 
been thecaufe of a total revolution of our domeftic 
Gcconomy, and a r^linquifhmcnt, on my^ p^t^. 
of all the comforts of my life. The God o£ 
Health, we are informed, was gratified by the 
iacrifice of a cock s but the God of Marriage, it: 
would feem, is not fo eafily propitiated ; for I 
have facrificed to him my horfes,. my dogs, and/^ 
even my friends, without the fmalleft profped): of 
fecuring his favour. 

In accompliihing this oeconomical reforma* 
tion,. my wife difplayed no fmall addrcfs. Lord,.. 
Sir, what ways women have of working out their 
points ! She began by giving me frequent hints 
of the necefilty there was of cutting off all fuper^ 
fluous expences ; and frequently admonifhed me,, 
that it was better to fave while our family was 
fmall, than to retrench when it grew larger. 
When flie perceived that this argument had very 
little force (as indeed it grew every day weaker), 
and that there was nothing to be done by general 
admonition, ihe found it neceiTary to come to 
particulars. She endeavoured to convince me 

that 
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that I was cheated in every article of my f^ 
mily expenditure. It is a principle with her, 
that all fervants are thieves. When they offer 
themfelves to be hired, if they demand what 
fhe thinks high wages, (he cannot afford to pay 
at the rate of a Duchefs ; if their demand is mo- 
derate, fhe is fure they muft make it up by deal- 
ing. To prove their honefty, {he lays tempta- 
tions in their way, and watches in a corner to 
catch them in the faft. In the firft fix months 
after our marriage, we had five fearch- warrants 
in the houfe. My groom (as honeft a fellow 
as ever handled a curry-comb) was indidled for 
embezzling oats ; and, though the fleek fides of 
my geldings gave ftrong teftfmony to his inte- 
grity, he was turned off" at a day's warning. 
This I foon found was but a prelude to a more 
ferious attack ; and the battery was levelled at a 
quarter where I was but too vulnerable. I never 
went out to ride, but I found my poor fpoufe in 
tears at my return. She had an uncle, it feems, 
who broke his collar-bone by a fall from a horfe. 
My pointers ftretched upon the hearth, were 
never beheld by her without uneafinefs. They 
brdught to her mind a third coufin who loft a 
finger by the burfting of a fowling-piece j and 
ihe had a fad prefentiment, that my paffion for 
fport might make her one day the moft miferable 
of women. " Sure, my dear," flie would fey, 

/" you 
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•* you would not, for the fake of a trifling grati- 
fication to yourfelf, render your poor wife con- 
ftantly unhappy ! Yet I muft be fo while you 
keep thofe vicious horfes and nafty curs." What 

could I do, Sir ? A man would not chufe to 

pafs for a barbarian. 

It was a more difficult taflc to wean me from 
thofe focial enjoyments I have mentioned, and to 
cure me' of a dangerous appetite I had for the 
company of my friends. If I pafled the evening 
in a tavern, I was fure to have a fermon againft 
intemperance, a warning of the vifible decay of 
my conftitution, and a moft moving complaint 
of the heavinefs of thofe folitary hours which fhe 
fpent in my abfence. Thofe hours indeed flw 
attempted fometimes to (liorten, by fending my 
fervant to acquaint me, that (he had gone to bed 
indifpofed. This device, however, after two or 
three repetitions, being fmoked by ray compa- 
nions, I was forced to vindicate my honour be- 
fore them, by kicking the meflenger down flairs. 

Matters were yet worfe with me, when I ven- 
tured to invite my old cronies to a friendly fup^^ 
per at my own houfe. In place of that eafe and 
freedom which indicates a cordial reception, they 
found, on my wife's part, a cold and ftilF forma- 
lity which reprefled all focial enjoyment ; and 
the nonfenfical parade of a figure of empty fliew 
upon the table, which convinced them of the 

trouble 
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trouble their vifit had occafioned. Under this 
ittipreflion, you may beheve, there is no great 
danger of a debauch in my houfe. Indeed my 
wife commonly fits out the company. If it hap- 
pens otherwife, we have a ftated allowance of 
wine ; and if more is called for, it is fo long in 
coming, that my friends take the hint, and wilb 
me a good night. 

But, even were I more at liberty to indulge my • 
focial difpofition than I unfortunately find my- 
felf, there are other reafons, no lefs powerful, 
which would prevent me from inviting my friend? 
to my houfe. My wife, Sir, is abfolutely unfit 
for any kind of rational converfation. Bred from 
her infancy under an old maiden aunt, who had 
the management of her father's houfehold and 
country farm, (he has no other ideas than what 
are accommodated to that ftation. Unluckily, 
her tranfplantation to town, by removing her 
from her calves, her pigs, and her poultry, has 
given her fewer opportunities of difplaying the 
capital ftock of her knowledge. She flill finds, 
however, a tolerable variety of converfation, in 
the rife and fall of the markets, the qualities and 
prices of butcher-meat, the making of potatoes 
ftarch, the comparative excellence of Leith and 
Kenfington candles, and many other topics of 
equally amufing difquifition. Seriouily, Sir,, 
when alone,. I caa find. refuge in, my books; but 

wheoi 
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-when with her in company, flie never opens her 
mouth, but I am in terror for what is to come 
out of it. 

I ihould perha4)s complain the lefs of being re- 
duced to this ftate of involuntary domeftication, 
if I faw any endeavours on h^r part to make my 
home fomewhat comfortable to me. I am no 
epicure, Mr. Lounger j but 1 own to you I like a 
good .dinner, and have fomehow got the reputa- 
tion of being a pretty good judge of wines. la 
this lad article I piqued myfelf on having a cri- 
tical palate; and this my friends knew fo welJ, 
that I was generally confulted when their cellars 
jieeded a fupply, and was fure-y^o be fummoned 
to give my opinion at the opening of a now hogf- 
head or the piercing of a butt. You may be- 
lieve I took care that my own fmall ftock of 
liquors (hould not difcredit my reputation ; and I 
have ofcen, with fome exultation, heard it re- 
marked, that there was no fuch claret in Edin* 
burgh as Bob Kdi^y^s yellow feal. 

Good claret, which I have long been accuftom- 
ed to coniider as a panacea for all diforders, my 
wife looks upon as little better than flow poifon. 
She is convinced of its pernicious effefts both on 
my purfe and conAitution, and recommends to 
me, for the fake of both, fome brewed fluff of 
her own, which flie dignifies with the name of 
wine, but which to me feems nothing but ill- 

fcrmented'. 
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fermented vinegar. She tells, witIT much fatif- 
fadion, how (he has pafled her currant uim for 
cape^ and her goofeberry for champaigns j but, for 
my part, I never tafte them without feeling very 
difagreeable effeds from it; and I once drairk 
half a bottle of her champaigniy which gave rae a 
cholic for a week. 

In the article of viftuals, I am doomed to yet 
greater mortification. Here, Sir, my wife's fru- 
gality is difplayed in a moft remarkable manner. 
As every thing is to be bought when at the loweft 
price, fhe lays in during the fummer all her 
ftores for the winter. For fix months we live 
upon fait provifions, and the reft of the year on 
fiy blown lamb and ftale mutton. If a joint is 
roafted the one day, it is ferved cold the next, 
and haflied on the day following. All poultry is 
contraband. Fi(h (unlefs fait herrings and dried 
ling, when got a bargain) I am never allowed to 
tafte. 

Thus mortified in my appetites, divorced as I 
' am from my friends, having " loft all my mirth, 
and foregone all cuftom of my exercife," I am 
told that even my face and figure are totally 
changed j and, in place of the Jolly carelefs air 
of a bon vivanty I have got the fneaking look and 
ftarved appearance of a poor wretch efcaped from 
a fpunging-houfc, and dreading a dun in every 
human being that accofts him.— That it ihould 

come 
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e io. this !— But I am determined no longer 
ndure ii. My wife fhall read this letter in 
prefence ; and, while (he contemplates her 
I piflure, I (hall take my meafures according 
lie efFedl it produces on her. If (he takes it 
lie ought, 'tis well ;— if not, and a rupture is 
confequence, ftill better — I (hall be my own 
1 again. 

I am, SIR, yours, &c. 

ROBERT EASY. 
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No 64. Saturday, April 22^ 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 



SI R, 
'T^HAT diftrefs finds feme confolation frotn 
revealing its misfortunes, is a trite obfer- 
vation, which perhaps is in no inftance more 
ftrongly felt, than where we have ourfelves to 
blame for our calamities. There is fomething 
in making a confeffion, though but on paper 
(even if it fhould never be communicated to any 
one), which unloads the mind of a weight that 
bears it down in fecret; and though it cannot 
pluck the thorn from memory, has certainly the 
effedl of blunting its poignancy. — Suffer me then, 
Sir, to tell you, or to write as if I were telling 
you, how unhappy I am, and by what means I 
have become fo. 

I was left by my father at the age of thirteen, 
the eldeft of two daughters, under the charge of 
one -of the beft and moft indulgent of mothers. 
Our circumftances were affluent, our fociety re- 
fpedlable, and our education, from its very com- 
mencement, 
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mcement, had been attended to with care, and 
ovided for with the utmoft liberality. No in« 
udlion was negle(^ed, no accompliftment un- 
lended to. In attaining thefe, my fifter was 
>t quite fo fortunate asj. Born, as I have been 
ten told, with uncommon quicknefs of parts, I 
und no difficulty in maftering the ftudies that 
ere taught me, or of acquiring the embellifli- 
ents it was wifhed I fhould acquire. My lifter 
as often deficient in the one and awkward at 
le other. She poflefled, however, a found, 
ain underflanding, and an excellent temper, 
ly fuperiority never excited envy in her, and I 
link never vanity in me. We loved one ano- 
icr moft fincerely ; and after. fome years had 
lunted the grief which my mother felt for her 
ulband's death, there were, I believe, few hap- 
ier families than ours. 

Though our affeiSlions were cordial, however, 
ar difpofitions were very different. My fifter 
'as contented to think as other people thought, 
id to feel as other people felt ; flie rarely ven- 
ired to fpeculate in opinion, or to foar in fancy. 

was often tempted to rejeft, if not to defpife, 
le common opinions of mankind, and to create 
> myfelf a warm, and, I am afraid, a vifionary 
iflure of happinefs, arifing from a highly refined 
tnfibility. My mother was at pains to combat 
lefe enthufiaftic ideas, and to reprefent the dan- 
ger 
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ger of indulging in them. From a defire, per- 
haps, of overcoming that tendency towards them 
which fhe perceived in me, her difcourfe, when 
we were alone, almoft conftantly turned on this 
fubjedl. As fhe always allowed us the liberty of 
argument with her, I ftood up in thefe converfa- 
tbns the warm defender of my own maxims, in 
contradidion to thofe prudent ones which fhe re- 
commended* Her's, I am perfuaded, admitted 
of better reafoning 5 but my caufe gave greater 
room for eloquence. All my little talents were 
exerted in the conteft ; and I have often fince 
thought that my mother had from nature a bent 
to my fide of the queftion, which all her wifdom 
and experience had not been able to overcome, 
that though (he conftantly applauded the prudent 
fyftem of my fifter, (he was in truth rather partial 
to mine, and vain of that ability with which I de- 
fended it. However that might be, I myfelf 
always rofe from the difpute more and more 
convinced of the juftnefs of my own opinions, 
and proud of that fuperiority which I thought 
they conferred on me. 

We had not long attained a marriageable age, 
when we found ourfelves furrounded with thofe 
whom the world terms admirers. Our mother''8 
benevolence and fweetnefs of temper inclined her 
to fociety, and we were too innocent for prudery ; 
we had thei:efoi:e a number of vifitors of the other 

feX| 
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sx, many of whom were fo particular in their 
ttentions, that women who wiflied to boaft of 
lonquefts, would have called them lovers. With 
IS they did not always aflume that title ; my fifter 
vas too prudent, and I was too nice,^ eafily to. 
relieve a man a lover. 

Among thofe, however, were two gentlemen, 
vhofe attachment was declared to me in terms 
00 ftrong to be mifunderftood. Flon6*s pcrfoii 
P7as univerfally allowed to be handfome ; many, 
)f whom I was one, thought it elegant. With 
rxternal accomplifliments his education had fur- 
ai(hed him 5 his manner was eafy and unembar-i 
rafied \ fomc called it afluming, I thought it na-» 
tural. His converfation was full of the language 
jf fenfibility ; in my idea it fpoke a mind repJeto 
pvjith fenfibility ilfelf. Other people fometimes 
fufpeiled him of fliallownefs and affe^Sation ; I 
praifcd him for avoiding the pedantry of know- 
edge, and the rufticity of men prqud of it5 ac^ 
quirements. 

Meander was the only fon of a particular friend 
of my mother's, and therefore on a very inti- 
mate footing in our family. My mother, with 
whom he was a favourite, difcuvered in him a 
great fund of good fenfe and of ufeful know- 
ledge. I was ftruck with the inelegance of his 
aippearance and addrefs, and the want of refine- 
ment in his fentimcnts and converfation. His 

Vol. II, N gooJncfi 
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goodncfs and candour were often the topics of 
my mother's commendation ; I remarked his 
want of difcernment, and the coldnefs of his at- 
tachments and averfions. My mother often re- 
peated her own eulogiums of Alcander, and the 
criticifms of the world on Florio j I always heard 
her with a determined oppofition of fentiment, 
and therefore rofe from the converfation more 
averfe to tlie firft, and more attached to the lat- 
ter. Alcander, after perfifting for fome time un- 
der a very marked difinclination to him, gave up 
the purfuit ; but as he ftill continued his vifits to 
the family, particularly during any occafional ab- 
fence of mine he transferred by degrees his affec- 
tions to my fitter. When he had ceafed to be my 
lover, I was willing to be very much his friend: 
My mother had always Ihewn her partiality in 
his favour ; my fifter was won by his virtues, and 
after fome time, became his wife. 

Florio's fuit to me was oppofed by my mother 
with rather more vehemence than was natural to 
her. She often infilled on the infatuation, as 
£he called it, of that deception which I was un- 
der with regard to him, a deception which flic 
predicted I fliould one day be convinced of. Her 
oppofition, however, though it over- ruled my 
cohduft, never overcame my attachment : I would 
not be his without the confent of my mother; 
but my aiFe£lion it was not in her power to 
2 fhake. 
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fhake. Her love for me overcame her refolu- 
tion ; and at laft (he gave, however unwillingly^ 
my hand to Florio. 

I was now the happieft of women. The fcencs 
I had often pictured of conjugal tendernefs and 
domeftic happlnefs, I thought now realized in the 
pofleflion of a man who, I had taught myfelf to 
believe, was to love me for ever, and was himfelf 
every thing I ought to love ; and I often looked 
with a degree of pity on the fituation of my fif- 
ter, whofe happinefs (for fhe called ithappinefs) 
with Alcander was of a kind fo inferior to mine. 

How long this lafted I cannot exadly fay. I 
fear I begun .;o be unhappy long before I would 
allow myfelf to believe it. I have often wept 
alone at the coldnefs and neg]e<5l of Florio, when 
on meeting him, a few words of feeming tender- 
nefs and affe£tion made me again reproach my 
doubts of his love, and think my own fituation 
the moft enviable of any. Alas ! he at length 
drove me from this laft ftrong hold in which my 
afFcdion for him had entrenched itfelf. It is 
now three years fince he has treated me in fuch 
a manner as to leave me no apology for his treat- 
ment. During the laft, my mother's death has 
deprived me of one of the few comforts I had left. 
From my mother I carefully concealed my dif- 
trefs ; but I believe in vain : (he lived to guefs 
at my mifery j and I fear her fenfe of it added to 
N 2 the 
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the prefTure of that difeafe which brought her to 
her grave. 

After the lofs of my hufband's love, it is little 
to talk of my difappointment in his talents and 
accompliihments. It was long, however, before 
I allowed myfelf to fee defeds which lefs pene- 
tration than I have been flattered with poflefling, 
had long before difcovered. My mother bad 
often before our marriage exprefled her furprifc 
that one of my abilities fhould be fo deceived, as 
not to fee his inferiority : I believe it is by thefe 
abilities that the deception is aided. They are able 
to form a pidlure to which more ordinary minds 
are unequal j and in the weakneft of their ra(h 
attachment, they find the likenefs where they 
wifli to find it. 

I was interrupted by my fifter. Why are her 
looks fo ferene ? and why does (he tell me, how 
iTiuph mine are altered ? I am too proud to allow 
a witaefs to my diftrefles ; and from her, of all 
womankind, I would conceal them. — This dii- 
fimulation is due to my pride, perhaps to my 
duty; yet if you knew, Sir, what it is to fmile 
in public, to feem to be happy with fuch feelings 
as mine J — to a£l contentment all day long, and 
to retire at night to my londy pillow with the 
anguifh my heart has treafured up all the while! 
^ But the fubjed overpowers me. — FarewcL 

CONSTANTIA. 

J 
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N^ 65. Saturday, April %c)^ 1786. 
Malignitati falfa fpectes Liber tatis inejl. Tac. 

To the Author of the Lounger. 

SIR, 
CO ME time ago a female correfpondent was 
obliged to enter a complaint with you againft 
one of the Virtues, and fet forth the hardfhips 
which a family endures from the circumftances 
of its mafter's extreme cultivation of Truth. I 
am forry. Sir, to be obliged to enter a fimilar 
complaint againft another of the Virtues, of the 
jame family with that of which the Lady com- 
plains \ and to relate to you the efFeds which I 
happened lately to witnefs from the extreme cul- 
tivation of Freedom. 

The word Freedom, Sir, till this late Incident 
in my life, carried with it a found at once fo fa- 
cred and fo animating, as I thought was entitled 
to my warmeft love and veneration. Yet a young 
man, and full of the claffic remembrances of Ro- 
man virtue, I conneded with the love of Liberty 
every thing that dignifies and humanizes man ; 
and I heard the cautions of fome of my elder and 
N 3 more 
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more experienced acquaintance with the fecret 
triumph of a fupcrior mind, whofe vigour was 
unfubdued by age, whofe honeft warmth was 
unextinguifhed by intereft or the world. 

By one of thofe advifers I was lately carried on 
' a vifit to the houfe of a common relation of ours, 
with whofe perfon, as he refided in a different 
part of the country, I was not at all acquainted; 
but whofe character, having often heard him ce- 
lebrated as a warm partifan of Liberty, I had long 
learned to revere ; and I was happy to find that I 
fhould have now an opportunity of acquiring an 
intimate acquaintance with him, our vifit being 
propofed to be as long as it was diftant, and meant 
tolafl: during the whole Eafter Holidays, accord- 
ing to their longeft computation. 

When we arrived at the houfe, and I was in- 
troduced to my coufin, I was fomewhat difap- 
pointed with his afpeft and manner, neither of 
which poffefled a great deal of that dignity which, 
from an aflertor of Freedom, according to my 
claffic notions of the character, I had taught ray- 
felf to expeft. I found Mr. TVtlfull a thick fquat 
figure, with an appearance of great ftrcngth and 
frefhnefs for his age, with a perfon rather lufty, 
and fomewhat of rubicundity in his face. His 
motions were more quick than graceful, his voice 
rough and ftrong, which laft, however, I was in- 
clined, on the firft hearing it, to call firm and 

manly. 
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manly. Thefe qualities I afterwards found em- 
ployed to give force and emphafis to a variety of 
oaths, of which the gentleman was very profufe 
in the courfe of his converfation. He gave us a 
very cordial welcome, and infifted on our recruit- 
ing ourfelves after our journey with a glafs of his 
cordial waters, which I found fo ftrong as to make 
my eyes water the firft mouthful I fwallowed ; 
but Mr. Wilfull himfelf took off a bumper, with- 
out fceming to feel any fuch inconvenience. 

When dinner came, the ladies of the family 
appeared, who confifted of Mrs. Wilfull and two 
daughters, on whom our Landlord beftowed a 
hearty fcold for making us wait, as he faid, a 
quarter of an hour for their damned hair-dre{n> 
ing. This reprimand the ladies bore with great 
fubmiffion. Mrs. Wilfull indeed made a filent 
fort of reply, by pulling out her watch, by which 
I faw it wanted feveral minutes of four. But Mr. 
Wilfull fwore another oath, that a woman's watch 
was like her judgment, very little to be depended 
on ; and defired her to take notice, that his 
watch was to be the only regulator in his houfe. 

During the time of dinner, Mr. Wilfull made 
ufe of the fame fort of freedom to criticife feve- 
ral difhes which were not quite dreffed to his 
liking. On his lady making fome attempts at 
explanation and apology, he told her he knew 
{he muft always have her own way, but that he 
N 4 could 
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could not help believing his own fmell and tafte : 
On fome further remonftrance, though a very 
gentle one, he carried the liberty of his tongud 
a little farther > he fwore at her, and curfed the 
cook. 

The cloth had not been removed above a few 
minutes, Virhen our landlord, by afking the ladies 
toafts one after another as faft as they could be 
drank, gave them a hint that he expedled they 
fliould retire, and leave us to enjoy *' that liberty 
he loved." As the firft fruits of vrhich, the door 
was fcarce fhut behind them, when he began to 
give us fome toafts which feemed to have been at 
his tongue's end all the time they ftaid, and 
waited there impatient for utterance till thejr 
fhould be gone. At the clofeof thefe moral fenti- 
ments, he gave us fome political fentiments (for 
Mr. Wilfull is extremely fentimental), which 
tended to fix the creed of the company in patri- 
otifm, as the former fet of healths had eftabliflied 
their principles in point of virtue and morality. 
The firft of thefe, « Liberty tnA the Conftitu- 
tion,'* we were defired to drink, not in the ordi- 
nary glafles of the table, but in an old-fafhioneJ 
rummer of a particular fliape and magnitude, 
which had been in his family for feveral genera- 
tions, and was marked with certain words and 
fi«Tures more emblematical of freedom than of 

a 

tafte or politenefs. This dofe of wine it was ab- 

folutely 
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blutely incumbent on every gueft to fwallow at 
I draught ; on fomebody's venturing to remon- 
Irate, that his making hinjfelf fick would tend 
leither to the increafe of liberty, nor to the efta- 
)Hft>ment of the conftitution, his plea was imme- 
liately over-ruled in a very vociferous manner 
)y our Hofl-, from whofe decifion I found there 
«ras no appeal. He contrived to furnifti us with 
uch a -variety of bumper-toafts in favour of free- 
fom, which aone of us were at liberty to decline, 
hat I was carried fpeechlefs to bed (a?, I was 
ifterwards told, were feveral other members of 
he company), and waked next morning with Co 
'iolent a headache, that had I not been informed 
)f Mr, WilfulPs being that day engaged at a 
:ounty meeting on fome public meafure, 1 believe 
'. fhould have hardly been prevailed on to rife. 

When he took his departure after breakfaft*^ 
vhich he did wrth fome apologres, extremely 
mneceflary, for leaving us with his wife, I was 
ery agreeably difappointed to find Mrs. Wilfull 
nd the young ladies not at all fo much given to 
ilence as from their deportment on the preceding 
lay I had been led to imagine them, I found 
he one had learned and the other inherited fome 
•f Mr. WilfuH's love of liberty, which they were 
xceedingly fond of exercifing in the abfence of 
hat gentleman, and which fhewed itfelf in a very 
rec difcufSon of his temper, difpofidou, and ma^ 

N5 
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nagcment of his family. In the courfe of this 
converfation, in which indeed I was a hearer 
only, I learned that Mr* Wilful! was perfefily the 
lord and matter of his own houfe, in which he 
cxcrcifed the moft dictatorial fway, no doubt ac- 
cording to the old Roman maxim, '' Ne quid 
detrimenti Refpublica capiat," for the pure good 
of the family. Of this, however, the family, as 
perhaps was fomctimes the cafe with the ftate, 
were not quite fo fenfible as they fhould have 
.been. Mrs. Wilfull complained that her huftand 
was a little particular in his temper. The daugh- 
ters talked more plainly, ahd faid, that Papa 
was one of the ftrangeft out-of-the-wayeft men 
in the world ; that he would not allow them 
education like other girls in town, becaufe, he 
faid, in a town they would learn nothing but 
French dances and French fafliions, both>which 
he hated, becaufe the French were flaves. His 
fon, it feems, he alfo kept at home with a tutor 
he had provided for him, who was but very little 
of a fcholar ; his fcholarfhip, Mrs, Wilfull faid, 
her hufband did not much mind, as he had ne- 
ver found Greek or Latin of any ufe to himfelfj 
but that this young man was a favourite with him 
becaufe of his ftaunch political principles, and 
being what he called 2l Jlrong- headed (cWovf i but 
in what kn^Q the word was applied Mrs. Wilfull' 
did not explain. She added, that neither her fon 

or 
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or daughters had much opportunity of improve- 
ment from fociety, as political quarrels had 
eftranged the principal families in the neighbour- 
hood from their houfe. 

. In domeftic matters Mrs. Wilfull hinted the 
difficulties flie frequently laboured under to keep 
things tolerably quiet. The fervants, (he faid> 
were frequently leaving them at fhort warnings ; 
and that they had had feveral law-fuits with difr 
carded footmen about wages and board wages. 
Mr. Wilfull, fhe faid, was in the main a very 
good fort of man ; but it muft be confefled he 
liked his own way in every thing 5 and that he 
would not allow any body the liberty pf giving 
him an anfwer. 

From the parfon of Mr. Wilfull's pariA, who 
happened to come in during this converfation, I 
learned that his patron's tenants had all very fhort 
leafes, as it was his principle, that a man's ellate 
was not his own, if a low fellow had the ufe of it ' 
for twenty or thirty years. Afterwards, in the 
courfe of a walk with this fame clergyman, I 
had an opportunity of feeing fomew^hat of the 
. ftate and culture of Mr. Wilfull's eftate. The 
barn-yards were but thinly ftored, and the farm- 
houfes but in indifferent repair. Several of the 
farms were in a ftate of open uncultivated wild- 
nefs, with here a patch of broom, there a corner 
of furze, and now and then a ridge or two of 
N 6 ru/hes 
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ruihes and thirties. A perfon of a fportive 
gination might have traced an analogy bet 
Mr. WilfuH's principles and the ftate ol 
grounds : Xerxes chained the Hellefpont, bci 
he vras accuftomed to govern (laves : Mr. 
full, one might fay, left the very foil at lib 
and neither conftrained it by culture, nor fet 
it by inclofures. 

This ftate of his private property, how 
my companion partly accounted for from 
WilfulPs attention having been for fome 
much occupied by fome public and national 
cerns, in which his love of liberty had inv< 
him. There was a little town in the neighb 
hood of his eftate, in which it feems ht had, 
patriotk: motives, projcfted a thorough refe 
tion. It was at prefent, according to the par 
accmint, in the hands of about a dozen pe 
who, Mr. Wilfull complained, had the entire 
pofal of it. He wifhed its government to 1 
the people at large; by which, however, 
clergyman frankly confeffed his patron mea 
* poffible, to get the management of it to hiu 
Meantime he had taught the inhabitants, c 
foul of them, proper ideas of freedom and i 
pendcnce ; in cultivating thefe indeed they 
loft fome others, which people who don^t \ 
the value of liberty might reckon as ufeful. 1 
were formerly one or two thriving manufaf 
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in the town ; but they had of late been driven 
out of it as hoftile to its freedom. I afked the 
clergyman, what branches they now carried on 
there ? " Oh ! now, Sir," faid he, " th^y are 
all bufy in making — reforms." 

In fhort, Mr. Lounger (for I am afraid of 
tiring you with my recital), I found, from this 
day's information, as well as my own experience 
during another which I fpent at Mr. Wilfull's, 
that this gentleman is fo very fond of liberty, 
that he is inclined to monopolize it entirely to 
himfelf. Not caring either to fufFer in filence, 
or to quarrel with my kinfman by aflerting my 
freedom, I contrived fome apology for putting 
an end to my vifit on the morning of the fourth 
day ; and I canfefs. was very happy to leave this 
champion for independence, to return to the go- 
vernment of an elderly aunt, who keeps houfe for 
me ; who, though of old-faftiioned Tory prin- 
ciplcs, is }<et very -fond of her nephew, very in- 
dulgent to the fervants, and very hofpitable to 
the neighbours; and who, though fhe does not 
trouble herfelf about the good of her courrtry^ 
feeds the beft fowls, makes the beft mince-pies, 
^nd brews the beft ale in the world. I am &c. 

LIBERCULUS, 
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N^ 66. Saturday, May 6, 1786. 
To the Author of the Lounger. 



SIR, 

T^ O complaints arc more commonly made, or 
more readily liftened to, than thofe of ge- 
nius negle<9ed, of talents unrewarded, of merit 
overlooked. That thefe complaints (hould often 
be made on flight pretences, may eaftly be ac« 
counted for from the eflfeds of felf-love and of 
conceit ; and that people fhould attend to them 
with indulgence will not be wondered at, when 
we refleft that we are naturally inclined to fa- 
vour thofe whofe circumftances do not awaken 
our envy, efpecially if they furnifh us with the 
means of decrying others whofe iituation ex- 
cites it« 

But even where genius is adually found to lan- 
guifli in obfcurity, or to pine in indigence, the 
world is not always to be blamed for its negledl. 
Genius is often too proud to afk favours which 
the world is too proud to offer ; or too baihful 
to difplay abilities which others are too bufy to 

feek 
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feek out. Befides that the fplendid qualities 6f 
which it boafts are often lefs fitted for the pro- 
vince it has chofen than much more moderate 
abilities, it fometimes allows them to be mixed 
with failings, which render their pofleflbr lefs 
eafily made happy, and thofe around him lefs dif- 
pofed to contribute to his happinefs. Temper, 
moderation, and humility, a toleration of folly, 
and an attention to trifles, are endowments nc- 
ceflary in the commerce with mankind ; often as 
ufeful, and generally more attradive, than wif- 
dom, learning, eloquence, or wit, when at- 
tended with arrogance, ill-nature, an ungracious 
manner,, or a forbidding addrefs. 

It will likewife be confidered, that, in genera], 
thofe inferior minds, whom genius and talents are 
apt to defpife, are much more eafily made happy 
than thofe who occupy the rank above them. 
The meafure of our defires is commonly enlarged 
in proportion to the comprehenfivenefs of our 
minds, and the catalogue of our evils frequently 
increafed in proportion to the range of our ima- 
ginations. In many occurrences of life, genius 
and fancy difcover evils which dulnefs and in- 
fcnfibility would efcape, and delicacy of feeling 
mars that pleafure which thoughtlefs vivacity 
would perfedly enjoy. 

You gave, in one of your earlier papers, an ac- 
count of two gentlemen, both fortunate in life, 

but 
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but very differently affefled by their good for- 
tune : One who was above the enjoyment of any 
ordinary good ; the other, on whom every at- 
tainment conferred happinefs, who had no eye 
for deformity, and no feeling for uneafinef?. 
Allow me to illuftrate the fame pow^r of a con- 
ftitutional difference of temper upon the oppofite 
fituation, from the example of two perfons, whofe. 
chara<fter« fome late incidents gave me a parti- 
cular -©pportanity of tracing, 

^om Sanguine and Ned ProfpeH^ like your 
friends CKtander 2Lnd Eudoci us y were fchool- fel- 
lows. Sanguine was the firft boy in the fchool 
in point of learning, and very often its leader in 
every thing. The latter diftindion it coft him 
many a blade eye to maintain, as he generally 
bad a battle with every lad who difpiited his pre- 
eminence, or who obje<Sled to any projedl he had 
laid down for his companions. Sometimes he 
was thrown entirely out of his command, and 
would be whole days in a ftate of profcription 
from his fellows, attended only by one or two 
little boys, whom he either awed or bribed to 
continue of bis party. 

ProfpeZi had a certain influence too, but it was 
acquired by different means. He had no pre- 
tenfions to learning, and almoft conftantly neg- 
JciSed or failed in the tafks that were fet him ; 
jret Jic was a favourite with his matters, from a" 

certain 
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certain Hvelinefs which looked like genius, and a 
certain attention to them which looked like appli- 
cation ; and with the boys, he was always ready 
to join any plan which the forward could devife 
or the bold could execute. He was in friendfhip 
with every one, and did not care with whom he 
was in friendfhip j of jealoufy or rivalfhip he was 
perfeftly devoid, and often returned the afliftance 
which Sanguine afforded him at their exercifes, by 
conciliatory endeavours to accommodate differ* 
cnces between him and fome of their companions. 
As for himfelf, he never remembered quarrels or 
refcnted affronts ; difappointments of every kind 
he forgot ; indeed, if a fchool allulion may be al- 
lowed, there was fcarce a paft tenfe in his ideas; 
they always looked to the future. 

When they rofe into manhood and life, the 
two young gentlemen retained the fame charac- 
teriftic difference as when at fchool. Sanguine 
was foon remarked for his abilities, and eafily flat- 
tered himfelf that every advancement would be 
open to them. He looked to the goal in bufinefs 
or ambition, without troubling himfelf to exa- 
mine the ground between. Full of that pride 
and felf- importance to which he thought his ta- 
Jents entitled him, he would not degrade them by 
an application to the ordinary means by which 
inferior men attain fuccefs. He would not ftoop 
to folicit what he thought his merit gave him a 

rijht 
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right to expert : To conciliate the great, he call- 
ed fervility ; to be obliged to his equals, he term- 
ed dependence. In argument, he was warm and 
dogmatical ; in oppofition, haughty and con- 
temptuous ; he was proud to (hew the fallacy of 
reputed wjfdom, and fought for opportunities of 
treating folly with difdain. His inferiors he 
loved to awe into filencej and in company with 
thofe above him, he often retired into a proud 
indignant filence himfelf. To be eafily pleafed 
or amufed, he thought the mark of a light and 
frivolous mind ; and, as few people cared to be 
at the expence, he feldom received either plea- 
fure or amufement. When he might have be- 
fiowed thefe on others, he often did not think it 
worth his while to beftow them. For his learn- 
ing, his knowledge, or his wit, he demanded fuch 
an audience as he rarely could find ; and among 
men of middling capacity, of whom the bulic of 
fociety is formed, one half of Sanguine's acquaint- 
ance dreaded his talents, and the other half de- 
nied them. In his friendfhips he was warm and 
violent; but they were generally connections in 
which he was rather to give than to find fupport, 
rather to confer than to receive obligation. 

With fuch a caft of mind and difpofition, 
Sanguine^ notwithftanding ail his natural and 
all his acquired abilities, has fucceeded very ill in 
life. Of thofe (and they were but few] by whom 

he 
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he was neither hated nor feared, fcarce any one 
was interefted to promote his fuccefs. There is 
always fo much of felfiflinefs in our exertions 
for others, as to claim a fprt of property in the 
good we do them j and him who, like Sanguifiej^ 
does not allow that claim, we feldom wifli to 
oblige a fecond time. Nor were his genius and 
knowledge, great as they were allowed to be, 
better foited to the ordinary affairs of the world, 
than thofe of a much lower order. He often 
defpifed that mediocrity which was a fitter in- 
ftrument for his purpofe than all his boafled ex- 
cellence. He laboured to fhine where he fliould 
have been contented to convince ; to aftonifh 
and to dazzle where it ought to have been his 
obje<fl to perfuade and to win. 

The neglefts of the world Sanguine refented 
(nore than he endeavoured to overcome ; and 
having long lofl all hopes of fuccefs in it, now 
employs the powers of his fancy and of his elo- 
quence, to degrade thofe dignities which he has 
failed to reach, and to depreciate thofe advan- 
tages he has been unable to attain. He faunters 
about in places of public refort, like the evil ge- 
liius of the time, fickening at every profperous, 
and enjoying every untoward event ; fuffering 
without compailion, and unfortunate without the 
dignity which a good mind allows to misfortune. 

Profpe^y 
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ProJpeSf^ whofe abilities did not promife much 
eminence in any of the learned profeflion?, was 
bred a merchant. His mafter found him not 
very attentive to his bufinefs j but exceedingly 
ferviceable to him and his famrly in every thing 
clfe. He frequently forgot to make the proper 
entries in the books; but of the little com:nif- 
fions of his mafter's wife and children he took 
particular care; and once excufed himfelf for a 
miftake with regard to a valuable cargo from the 
Weft-Indies, by (hewing how much he had been 
occupied about a parroquet and a monkey for the 
young ladies. To himfelf he made a fort of apo- 
logy for thefe neglefts, from an idea, that in trade 
nothing was worth attending to but in the capi- 
tal ; and talked with great fluency, and an ap- 
pearance of information, on the plans he had 
formed for entering upon a large fcale of com- 
merce in London. To London accordingly he 
went ; but found there, that he was ftill diftant 
from the immediate fcene of the trade he had 
chiefly ftudied : And, after fpending, in amufe- 
ment rather than in diflipation, half the ftock 
from which he was to have raifed a princely for- 
tune, he procured recommendations to a houfe in 
yamaica^ and embarked for that ifland with the 
full refolution of being as rich as Alderman Beck- 
ford before he returned. He failed of being as 

rich. 
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rich, but he was fully as happy; and in the 
courfe of that happlnefs fpent all the remainder 
of his patrimony. He afterwards vifited feveral 
of the American provinces, without any increafe 
of fortune or decreafe of good-humour ; and at 
laft returned home with no money in his purfe, 
and but little information in his mind, but with 
that flow of animal fpirits which no ill fuccefs 
could overcome, and that fort of buzzing idea 
of future good fortune, which no experience of 
difappointment has ever been able to drive out 
of his head. 

By the favour of a pcrfon of confiderable in- 
tered, whom his ofHcious civility had in fome 
jnftance happened to oblige, he has obtained a 
fmall penfion, on which he makes flilft to live, 
and to get into very tolerable company, being 
admitted as a good-natured oddity, who never of- 
fends, and is never offended. He has now given 
up his plans for bettering his private fortune, ex- 
cept in fo far as they are connected with the 
profperity of his country, having turned his 
thoughts entirely to politics and to finance. I 
know not if it was an ill-natured amufement 
which I received the other morning from feeing 
him attack his old acquaintance Sanguine in the 
cofFee- houfe, and drive him from the fire-place 
to the window, from the window to the door, 
L-.nd from the door out into the ftreet, with a 

paper 
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paper of obfcrvations on Mr. Pitt's plan for re- 
ducing the national debt. Sanguine was dumb 
with vexation and contempt, which ProfpeSl 
(who was full of buftle and of enjoyment from 
this new-fprung fcheme) very innocently con- 
ftrued into the filence of attention, and con- 
cluded his purfuit, by tbruding the paper into 
the other's hand, telling him, that when next 
they met he fbould be glad to have his fenti- 
ments on the probability of the plan, and the 
juftnefs of the calculations. 

It would, I believe. Sir, confiderably increafc 
the flock of human happinefs, if you could per- 
fuade men like Mr. Sanguine^ that mifanthropy, 
comfortlefs as it is, is yet more an indulgence 
than a virtue; that a war with the world is ge- 
nerally founded on injuftice; and that neither 
the yieldings of complacency, nor the fportful- 
nefs of good -humour, are inconfiftent with the 
dignity of wifdom. I am, &c. 

MODERATUS. 
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N* 67. Saturday, May 13, 1786. 



Studiumque immane loquendL OviD. 



^OBODY will deny the fuperiority of the 
modern over the ancient world in almoft 
all the arts and fciences. But perhaps that fupe- 
riority is not more obfervable when we think of 
the articles of modern acquirement in detail, than 
when we confider the facility whrch the prefent 
times have introduced in the art of obtaining 
knowledge in general ; or, when that idea is ap- 
plied to the young, the highly improved fyftem 
of Education which we have invented, (o much 
fimpler and more concife than that which the 
ignorance of our forefathers led them to adopt. 
Were it not beneath the dignity of the fubjc6l, 
one might apply to our prefent fyftem of educa- 
tion, what fome venders of little books of Arith- 
metic, Mathematics, and Aftronomy, have ad- 
vertifed of their performances — it is Education 
*< made eafy to the meaneft capacities/' 

The ancient fyftem for the acquifition of know- 
ledge, was by liftening 10 the inftrudlions of the 

wife 
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wife and experienced ; and in fome of the old 
fchools a probationary fiJence for a very long pe- 
riod was infiftcd on for that purpofe. In thofe 
times, that might perhaps be fuitable enough ; 
but now when life, according to fome philofo- 
phcfs, is fo much fliortened, and there are fo 
many more things to talk about, the ancient 
mode would furely be very prepofterous. Indeed 
there is much reafon to doubt if, even in ancient 
times, this method ofliftening was fo much prac-^ 
tifed as has fometimes been reprefented. Pytha* 
gorasy it is prefumed, like fome philofophers of 
pur own days, chofe to talk for all the reft of the 
company, and enjoined filence to his fcholarSj 
that he might have hearers 5 but SccraUSy wha 
had been taught better breeding by his wife, let 
them have more than word about with him. Plu- 
tarch indeed, another of their wife men, fays, \n 
aTreatife upon Education, that *^ man has two 
powers, which give him the pre-eminence over 
all other animals, underftanding and fpeech ; that 
the firft is made to command, and the latter to 
obey; that underftanding or mind is fupcrior to 
accident or fortune, that ficknefs or difeafe has 
no power over it, and that the wrinkles of age do. . 
not diminifh its beauty ; that time, which con- 
quers all things, has no efFefl on it, but, by a pri- 
vilege peculiar to itfelf, it maintains its youth in 
old age/' This Plutarchj however, was himfelf 

one 
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one of the moft talkative fellows in the world, 
and delighted in ftory- telling beyond any man of 
his time; and the defcripiion he has given as" 
above, of underftanding or intelligence, applies 
equally to the other faculty he meant to fet it 
over, to wit, that of fpeech. We have every day 
examples to convince us, that neither lofs of for- 
tune, bad health, or old age, has any power over 
the tongue ; to it indeed the circumftance of its 
fuperior vigour, when old, applies fo ftrikingly, 
that one would almoft fuppofe an error in the 
text, and that there was here a miftake, which 
thofe Greeks had a. hard word to cxprefs, but 
which fignified, that one had put firft what 
(hould have been laft : On this fuppofition, what 
the author really meant to fay is, that it is the 
bufinefs of the tongue to command, and the part 
of the underftanding to obey. 

Now this, when fo correSed, is pretty nearly 
the modern idea, which is, that knowledge is to 
be acquired fully as much, or rather more, by 
fpeaking than by hearing j and this rule, like all 
other rules of education, is to be attended to 
From the earlieft years. Mothers, who, accord- 
ing to the ableft opinions on the head, are the 
beft inftruSors of early youth, have particularly 
an excellent method of inculcating this dodrine 
on their pupils. As they grow up, thofe pupils 
are to be confirmed in the pradicc of it. When 

Vol. II. O brought 
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brought into company, they are to be particu- 
larly cautioned againft that antique baflifulnefs 
which ufed to difqualify young people from this 
attainment ; as far indeed as youth might be 
ufed by way of argument for filence, they are 
to forget altogether their being young, and to 
talk, with the authority of experience and the 
loquacity of age, in all places, public and private. 
Neither the Church nor the Playhoufe is to be 
excepted 5 and in public exhibitions of greater 
moment, if a young man, for example, happens 
to get into the Houfe of Commons, and gives 
himfelf any trouble about what is going on there, 
it is wonderful how much he may learn merely 
by fpeaking, as the daily examples of Orators, 
who get up without knowing any thing of what 
they are to talk about, evince. 

There is one part of the courfe of modern 
education, which might at firft view be fuppofed 
unfavourable to this mode of acquiring know- 
ledge — and that is the article of travelling; be- 
caufe it often happens, that, from a want of the 
languages of thofe countries through which he is 
to pafs, a young traveller cannot fpeak fo much 
as is proper for the purpofc. But this may be 
almoft entirely remedied in Parisy and other ca- 
pitals of every foreign country, by converfing with 
Englifh only, or with fuch of the natives as al- 
ready underftaad a little of the Englifh tongue, 

and 
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and are very willing to learn more of it, as Frt- 
feurs^ Tailors^ Valets de place^ &c. From fuch 
companions, one not only may obtain a very com- 
petent Jcnowledge of the manners and cuftoms of 
fuch foreign countries ; but one has alfo a favour- 
able opportunity of communicating to them the 
manners and cuftoms of one's own, which can be 
done with much more freedom and tru :h to fuch 
hearers than to others. In this manner travel, 
inftead of a hindrance, will be of very great ufe 
in promoting this new and improved mode of 
education ; it will promote fpeaking, and infure 
an audience, both while a young man remains 
abroad, and after he comes home ; while abroad, 
iie will fpeak of nothing but his own country, 
which will enable him to fpeak of nothing but 
foreign countries when he returns. 

This general maxim, which I am here endea- 
vouring to enforce, muft however be underftood 
to apply to people of a certain fortune only. With 
thofe in lefs favoured circumftances, hearing and 
receiving inftrudion are neceflary, at leaft in par- 
ticular fituations and focieties. In the company 
of the great or the rich, which they are at all 
tipies to feek after and frequent, they muft liften 
with as unlimited aflent, though not quite io 
jigid a filence, as the difciples of the Philofopher 
we firft mentioned ; but, when they leave this 
fociety, and get among their equals, they will 
O 2 then 
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then have the privilege of communicating what 
knowledge they have received, and are entitled to 
impofc filence on their auditory, by the decifive 
authority of thofe great and rich men, of whofe 
fchool they are. This leads me to mention a 
method of acquiring knowledge, the moft eafy and 
compendious of any, which is, by growing rich 
or great one's felf ; a truth which I have fecn 
many very wife and learned men confefs, by the 
deference they paid to the opinions and informa- 
tion of one lately come to the pofleffion of a for- 
tune or a title, whom, before he attained that 
wealth or rank, they had been obliged to pro- 
nounce very ignorant and uninformed. 

But as thofe who are poor may acquire know- 
ledge inftantaneoufly by growing rich, fo thofe 
who are rich may in fome cafes acquire know- 
ledge very rapidly by growing poor, Adverfity, 
fays fome ancient fage, is the greateft of all 
teachers ; in fome of her fchools, however, people 
learn flowly, which was the old method 5 in 
others fhe communicates knowledge with afto- 
nifhing rapidity, which is the new mode; as, for 
inftance, at that modern feminary of inftru£lion, 
the Gaming-table. It is indeed furprifing what 
univerfality of knowledge is there to be at- 
tained, as may be judged of from the manner in 
which many people in eminent ftations, both 
civil and military, have acquitted themfelves, 

who 
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who had acquired the qualifications neceflary for 
fuch appointments at that fountain of know- 
ledge alone. 

Another method by which a young man may 
attain knowledge with very little trouble to him- 
felf, is by purchafing a commiiSon in the army. 
There is fomething in the bare putting oaof a 
cockade which infpires knowledge, or at lead the 
confidence of it, which anfwers mod purpofes as 
well, and which gives the title tofpeak, fo eflen- 
tial to this modern fyftem of education. Unlefs 
the courfe of his ftudies be interrupted by a£lual 
fcrvice, which is not often the cafe, there are 
many opportunities of improvement for a foldier, 
of which, in a civil capacity, he would be entirely 
deprived. During one half of the year at coun- 
try quarters, he has the advantage of that foli- 
tude which fo many philofophers and poets have 
panted after as the nurfe of contemplation, as 
the mother of knowledge; the other half he can 
contrive, by a leave of abfence, to fpend in the 
edifying fociety of the capital. In the firfl: cafe, 
he can avail himfelf of the fcience of the excife- 
man, the learning of the curate, and fometimes 
the knowledge of the fquire ; in the other, he 
can refort to the fources of that multiFaiious in- 
formation which is to be found at the cofl^echoufe^ 
-the tavern, the playhoufes, and Ranelagh. 

O 3 As 
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As for the female world, the fame rule of ob- 
taining knowledge, or educating themfelves, by 
talking, not liftening, is equally expedient, and 
indeed feems more particularly adapted to the 
genius of the fex. In this they may, by a pru- 
dent choice of their fociety among the other fex, 
be much affifted : as they can eafily find a pretty 
numerous clafs of well-bred young gentlemen, 
who will never introduce any fubjedl, nor treat 
any fubje£l already introduced, but in fuch a 
manner as docs not at all require being liftened 
to J fo that every member of the parry may with 
great eafe, and without any material injury, fpeak 
at one and the fame time. 

But as I enumerated fome very eafy and fpeedy 
methods of the men's acquiring knowledge, fo 
there is one way, as eafy as any of thofe, by which 
the Ladies may attain it — I mean by being mar- 
ried ; which perhaps is the reafon why fome pru- 
dent and oeconomical mothers defer all forts of 
inftruflion till that period, except fome particu- 
lar pieces of knowledge, which may tend to pro- 
cure their daughters that opportunity of imme- 
diate improvement. In a married ftate, a young 
lady has an increafed advantage of that power 
of talking which I have mentioned as fo efiential 
to the cultivation of the mind. Befides the fupe- 
rior privileges of a matron to ufe her tongue, 
(he has by marriage acquired a neceflary aiHftant 

for 
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for a fpeaker ; (he has provided herfelf with a 
hearer in her hufband. 



The Lounger has been favoured uith two com^ 
municaUons from female correfpondenU^ which ^ cgjI'-^ 
trary to his ejiahlijhed cujiom^ he thinks himfelf oh* 
liged to acknowledge, 

Mrs. Invoice has told herjlory in a very natural 
and forcible manner \ and the wrongs of zuhich Jhe 
complains from the partner of her late hufband^ ex- 
hibit Juch an impudent abufs of public indulgence^ as 
juftly deferves every reprehenjion a pen fo able as hers 
can infliSl, But her recital admits offo dire6ily per* 
fonal an allujion^ asy notwithflanding all its merits 
unavoidably precludes its infertion. Though the 
piSiures which this work occafionally exhibits^ to be 
of any value at all^ mujl be true to nature ; yet it 
were equally averfe to the feelings of the author ^ and 
to the dignity of his paper^ to make them the por* 
traits of individuals. 

The verfes of Delia are written with eafe and 
fpirit ; there is but one objeSlion to their being in- 
fertedy their very high praife of the Lounger, which, 
though it were ingratitude in him not to acinozv- 
ledgCy it might be deemed vanity to publijh. 

V 

O4 
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npH AT " Poet and Creator are the fame," 
is equally allowed in Criticifm as in Ety- 
mology ; and that, without the powers of inven- 
tion and imagination, nothing great or highly 
delightful in Poetry can be atchieved. 

1 have often thought that the fame thing holds . 
in rome meafure with regard to the reader as well 
as the writer of poetry. Without fomewhat of 
a congenial imagination in the former, the works 
of the latter will afford a very inferior degree of 
pleafure. The mind of him who reads fhould 
be able to imagine what the produflive fancy of 
the Poet creates and prefents to his view ; to 
look on the world of fancy fet before him with 
a native's eye, and to hear its language with a 
native's ear ; to acknowledge its manners, to feel 
its pafHons, and to trace, with fomewhat of an 
inftinilive glance, thofe charaflers with which 
the Poet has peopled it. 

If in the perufal of any poet this is required, 
Shakefpeare^ of all poets, feems to claim it the moft. 
Of all poets, Shakefpearc appears to have poffeffed 

a fancy 
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a fancy the moft prolific, an imagination the 
mofl luxuriantly fertile. In this particular he has 
been frequently compared to Horner^ though 
thofe who have drawn the parallel, have done it, 
I know not why, with a fort of diftruft of their 
aflertion. Did we not look at the Greek with 
that reverential awe which his antiquity imprefles, 
I think we might venture to affirm, that in this 
refpeft the other is more than his equal. In in- 
vention of incident, in diverfity of charader, in 
aflemblage of images, we can fcarcely indeed con- 
ceive Homer to be furpafled ; but in the mere 
creation of fancy, I can difcover nothing in the 
Iliad that equals the Tempeji or the Macbeth of 
Shakefpeare. The machinery of Homer is in- 
deed ftupendous ; but of that machinery the ma- 
terials were known ; or, though it fhould be al- 
lowed that he added fomething to the mythology 
he found, yet Aill the language and the manners 
of his deities are merely the language and the 
manners of men. Of Shakefpeare, the machinery 
may be faid to be produced as well as com- 
bined by himfelf. Some of the beings of whom 
it is compofed, neither tradition nor romance 
afforded him ; and of thofe whom he borrowed 
thence, he invented the language and the man- 
ners ; language and manners peculiar to^them- 
felves, for which he could draw no analogy from 
mankind. Though formed by fancy, however, 
O s his 
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his pcrfonages are true to nature, and a reader of 
that pregnant imagination which L have men- 
tioned above, can immediately decide on the juft- 
ncfs of his conceptions; as he who beholds the 
mafterjy expreffion of certain portraits, pro- 
nounces with confidence on theii likenefs, though 
unacquainted with the perfons from whom they 
were drawn. 

But it is not only in thofe untried regions of 
magic or of witchery that the creative power of 
Shakefpeare has exerted itfelf. By a very Angu- 
lar felicity of invention, he has produced, in the 
beaten field of ordinary life, charaSers of fuch 
perfc(5l originality, that we look on them with no 
lefs wonder at his invention, than on thofe pre- 
ternatural beings, which " are not of this earth ;" 
and yet they fpeak a language fo purely that of 
common fociety, that we have but to ftep abroad 
into the world to hear every expreffion of which 
it is compofed. Of this fort is the charafter of 
Faljlaff. 

On the fubjeft of this charafter I was lately 
difcourfing with a friend, who is very much en- 
dowed with that critical imagination of which I 
have fuggefted the ufe in the beginning of this 
paper. The general import of his obfervations 
may form neither an ufelefs nor unamufing field 
for fpeculation to my readers. 

Though 
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Though the character of FalftafF, faid my 
friend, is of fo flriking a kind as to engrofs almoft 
the whole attention of the audience, in the repre- 
fentation of the play in which it is firft intro- 
duced ; yet it was probably only a fecondary and 
incidental objecEt with Shakefpeare in compofing 
that play. He was writing a feries of hiftorical 
dramas, on the moft remarkable events of the 
Englifh hiftory, from the time of King John 
downwards. When he arrived at the reign of 
Henry IV. the diflipated youth and extravagant 
pranks of the Prince of Wales could not fail to 
excite his attention, as affording at once a fource 
of moral reflection in the ferious department, and 
a fund of infinite humour in the comic part of 
the drama. In providing him with aflbciates 
for his hours of folly and of riot, he probably 
borrowed, as was his cuftom, from fome old play, 
interlude, or flory, the names and incidents which 
he has ufed in the firft part of Henry IV. Old^ 
cajlle, we know, was the name of a chara6ler m 
fuch a play, inferred there, it is probable (in 
thofe days of the Church'^ omnipotence in every 
department of writing), in odium of Sir Johrt 
Oldcaftle, chief of the i<?//^r^J, though Shake- 
fpeare afterwards, in a Proteftant reign, charjged 
it to FalflafF, This leader of the gang, which 
the wanton extravagance of the Prince was to 
chcrifh and proteft, it was necefl!ary to endow 
O 6 with 
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with qualities fufficient to make the young Hea- 
ryy in his focicty, 

'* doff the world afidij 
And bid it pafsJ* 

Shakefpeare therefore has endowed him with in- 
finite wit and humour, as well as an admirable 
degree of fagmcity and acutenefs in obferving the 
characters of men ; but has joined thofe qualities 
with a groflhefs of mind, which his youthful 
matter could not but fee, nor feeing but defpife^ 
With talents lefs confpicuous, Falftaff could not 
have attrafled Henry ; with profligacy lefs grofs 
and lefs contemptible, he would have attached 
him too much. FalftafF's was juft ** that un- 
yoked humour of idlenefs," which the Prince 
could " a while uphold," and then caft ofF for 
ever. The audience to which this flrange com- 
pound was to be exhibited were to be in the 
fame predicament with the Prince, to laugh and 
to admire while they defpifed ; to feel the power 
of his humour, the attraction of his wit, the 
juftice of his reflexions, while their contempt 
and their hatred attended the lownefs of his man- 
ners, the groflfnefs of his pleafures, and the un- 
worthinefs of his vice. 

FalftafFis truly and literally " ex Epicuri grcge 
porcus," placed here within the pale of this 

world 
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world to fatten at his leifure, neither difturbed 
by feeling nor reftraincd by virtue. He is not, 
however, pofitively much a villain, though he 
never ftarts afide in the purfuit of intereft or of 
pleafure, when knavery comes in his way. We 
feel contempt, therefore, and not indignation, at 
his crimes, which rather promotes than hinders 
our enjoying the ridicule of the Atuation, and th^e 
admirable wit with which he exprefles himfelf in 
it. As a man of this world, he is endowed with 
the n^oft fuperior degree of good fenfe and dif- 
ccrnment of charaSer ; his conceptions, equally 
acute and juft, he delivers with the expreffion of 
a clear and vigorous underftanding : and we fee 
that he thinks like a wife man, even when he is 
not at the pains to talk wifely. 

Perhaps indeed there is no quality more con- 
fpicuous throughout the writings of Shakefpeare, 
than that of good fenfe, that intuitive fagacity 
with which he looks on the manners, the cha- 
radlers, and the purfuits of mankind* The burfls 
of paffion, the ftrokes of nature, the fublimity of 
his terrors, and the wonderful creation of his 
fancy, are thofe excellencies which ftrike fpefta- 
tors the moft, and are therefore moft commonly 
enlarged on ; but to an attentive perufer of his 
writings, his acute perception and accurate dif- 
cernmcnt of ordinary character and conduit, that 

fkiU, 
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ikill, if I may fo exprefs it, with which he deli 
neates the plan of common life, will, I think 
appear no lefs ftriklng, and perhaps rather mon 
wonderful ; more wonderfuI,*becaufe we canno 
fo eafiiy conceive that power of genius by whicl 
it tells us what aflually exifts, though it has neve 
feen it, than that by which it creates what neve 
cxifted. This power, when we read the works 
and confider the fituation of Shakefpeare, w< 
Ihall allow him in a moft extraordinary degree 
The delineation of manners found in the Greel 
tragedians is excellent and juft ; but it confift 
chiefly of thofe general maxims which the wif 
dom of the fchools might inculcate, which a bor 
rowed experience might teach. That of Shake 
fpeare marks the knowledge of intimacy witl 
mankind. It reaches the elevation of the great 
and penetrates the obfcurity of the low ; deteft 
the cunning, and overtakes the bold ; in fliort 
prefents that abftra(St of life iri all its modes, an( 
indeed in every time, which every one withou 
experience muft believe, and every one with ex. 
perience muft know to be true. 

With this fagacity and penetration into th( 
characters and motives of mankind, Shakefpean 
has inverted FalftafF in a remarkable degree : h( 
never utters it, however, out of character, or a 
a feafon where it might better be fpared. Indcec 

hi! 
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his good fenfc is rather in his thoughts than in 
his fpeech ; for fo we may call thofe foliloquies 
in which he generally utters it. He knew what 
coin was moft current with thofe he dealt with, 
and fafliioned his difcourfe accordihg to the dif- 
pofition of his hearers ; and he fometimes lends 
himfelf to the ridiculie of his companions, when 
he has a chance of getting any intereft on the 
loan. 

But we oftener laugh with than at him ; for 
his humour is infinite, and his wit admirable* 
This quality, however, ftill partakes in him of 
that Epicurean groffnefs which I have remarked 
to be the ruling charadteriftic of his difpofition* 
He has neither the vanity of a wit, nor the Angu- 
larity of a humourift, but indulges both talents, 
like any other natural propenfity, without exer- 
tion of mind or warmth of enjoyment, A late 
excellent aftor, whofe lofs the ftage will long 
regret, ufed to reprefent the character of FalftafF 
in a manner different from what had been uni- 
formly adopted from the time of ^in down- 
wards. He exchanged the comic gravity of the 
old fchool, for thofe burfts of laughter in which 
fympathetic audiences have fo often accompa- 
nied him. From accompanying him it was in- 
deed impoffible to refrain ; jlct, Chough the exe- 
cution was mailerly, I cannot agree4n that idea 

of 
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of the charader. He who laughs, is a man of 
feeling in merriment. FalftafF was of a very 
different confiitution. He turned wit, as he fays 
he did *' difeafe, into commodity."—" Oh ! it 
is much that a lie with a flight oath, and a jeji 
with a fad browy will do with a fellow that never 
had the ache in his fhoulders." 
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N^ 69. Saturday, Mq^ 27, 1786* 



(Continuation of the Remarks on the CharaBier of 
Faljiaff.} 

'T^O a man of pleafure of fuch a conftitution 
as Falftaff, temper and good humour were 
neceflarily confequent. We find him therefore 
but once I think angry, and then not provoked 
beyond meafure. He condufts himfelf with equal 
moderation towards others ; his wit lightens, but 
does not burn ; and he is not more inofFcnfive 
when the joker, than unofFended when joked 
upon : ** 1 am not only witty myfelf, but the 
caufe that wit is in other men.** In the even- 
nefs of his Iiumour he bears himfelf thus (to ufe 
his own expreflion), and takes in the points of 
all aflailants without being hurt. The language 
of contempt, of rebuke, or of convidlion, neither 
puts him out of liking with himfelf or with 
others. None of his paffions rife beyond this 
control of reafon, of felf-intercft, or of indul- 
gence. 

Queers 
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Queen Elizabeth, with a curiofity natural to a 
woman, defired Shakefpeawre to exhibit FalftafFas 
a lover : He obe^'cd her, and wrote the Merry 
JVives of JVlndfor ; but FalftafPs love is only 
fadlor for his intereft, and he wiflies to make his 
miftrefles " his Exchequer, his Eaft and Weft 
Indies, to both of which he will trade." 

Though I will not go fo far as a paradoxical 
critic has done, and afcribe valour to FalftafF; 
yet if his cowardice is fairly examined, it will be 
found to be not fo much a weaknefs as a prin- 
ciple. In his very cowardice there is much of 
the fagacity I have remarked in him ; he has the 
fenfe of danger, but not the difcompofure of fear. 
His prefence of mind faves him from the fword 
of Douglas, where the danger was real ; but he 
£hows no fort of dread of the fherifF's vifit, when 
he knew the Prince's company would probably 
bear him out : When Bardolph runs in frighten- 
ed, and tells, that the (hcrifF, with a moft mon- 
ftrous watch, is at the door, " Out, you rogue ! 
(anfwers he,) play out the play \ I have much to 
fay in behalf of that Falftaff." FalftafF's cow- 
ardice is only proportionate to the danger ; and 
fo would every wife man's be, did not other feel- 
ing makes him valiant. 

Such feelings, it is the very charafteriftic of 
Falftaff to want* The dread of difgrace, the 

fenfe 
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fenfe of honour, and the love of fame, he neither 
feels, nor pretends to feel : 

** Ltk^thefat weed 
" That roots itfelf at eafe on Lethe's whc^rf^'^ 

he is contented to repofe on that earthy corner 
of fenfual indulgence in which his fate has placed 
him, and enjoys the pleafures of the moment, 
without once regarding thofe finer objedls of de- 
light which the children of fancy and of feeling 
fo warmly purfue. 

The greateft refinement of morals, as well as 
of mind, is produced by the culture and excrcife 
of the imagination, which derives, or is taught to 
derive, its objefts of purfiiit, and its motives of 
a 61 ion, not from the fenfes merely, but from fu- 
ture confideratlons whirh fancy anticipates and 
realizes. Of this, either as the prompter, or the 
reftraint of conduct, FalftafF is utterly devoid ; 
yet his imagination is wonderfully quick and cre- 
ative ia the pictures of humour and the aflbcia- 
tions of wit. But the *« pregnancy of his wit,** 
according to his own phrafe, " is made a tap- 
fter j*' and his fancy, how vivid foever, ftill fub- 
j^ds itfelf to the groflhefs of thofe fenfual con- 
ceptions which are familiar to his mind. We 
are aftonifhed at that art by which Shakefpeare 
leads the powers of genius, imagination, and 
wifdom, in captivity to this fon of earth 5 'tis as 

if. 
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if, tranfported into the enchanted ifland in the 
Tempejf^ we faw the rebellion of Caliban fucceff- 
ful, and the airy fpirits of Profpero miniftering 
to the brutality of his flave. • 

Hence, perhaps, may be derived great part of 
that infinite amu-fement which fucceeding audi- 
ences have always found from the reprefentation 
of FalftafF, We have not only the enjoyment of 
thofe conabinations, and of that contrail to which 
philofophers have afcribed the pleafure we de- 
rive from wit in general, but we have that An- 
gular combination and contrafi, which the grofs, 
thefenfual, and the brutifh mind of FalftafF ex- 
hibits, when joined and compared with that ad* 
mirablc power of invention, of wit, and of hu- 
mour, which his converfation perpetually dif- 
plays* 

In the immortal work of Cervantes we find a 
cbarafter with a remarkable mixture of wifdom 
and abfurdity, which in one page excites our 
highcft ridicule, and in the next is entitled to our 
higheil refped. Don ^ixote^ like FalftafF, is 
endowed with excellent difcernment, fagacity, 
and genius j but his good fenfe holds fief of his 
difeafed imagination, of his over- ruling madnefs 
for the atchicvements of knight-errantry, for he- 
roic valour and heroic love. The ridicule in the 
charadler of Don Quixote confifts in raifing low 
and vulgar incidents, through the medium of his 

dif. 
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difordered fancy, to a rank of importance, dig- 
nity, and folemnity, to which in their nature 
they are the moft oppofite that can be imagined. 
With FalftafF it is nearly the reverfe ; the ridi- 
xrule is produced by fubjefting wifdbm, honour, 
and other the moft grave and dignified prin- 
ciples, to the control of groflhefs, buffoonery, 
and folly. *'T'is like the paftime of a family- 
Toiafquerade, where laughter is equally excited by 
dreffing clowns as gentlemen, or gentlemen as 
clowns. In FalftafF, the heroic attributes of 
our nature are made to wear the garb of mean- 
nefs and abfurdity. In Don Qiiixote, the com- 
mon and the fervile are clothed in the drefles of 
the dignified and the majeftic ; while, to heighten 
the ridicule, Sancho^ in the half- deceived fim- 
plicity, and half-difcerning fhrewdl^rs of his 
charafter, fs every now and then employed to 
pull off the mafk. 

If you would not think me whimfical in the 
, parallel, continued my friend, I fhould fay, that 
Shakefpeare has drawn, in one of his immediately 
fubfequent plays, a tragic character very much 
refembling the comic one of FalftafF, I mean 
that of Richard III. Both are men of the world, 
bothpofTefs ihatfagacity andunderftanding which 
is fitted for its purpofes, both defpife thofe 
refined feelings, thofe motives of delicacy, thofe 
reftraint« of virtue^ which might obftrud): the 

courfe 
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courfe they have marked out for themfeU'cs, 
The hypocri fy of both cofts them nothing, and 
they never feci that dtteclion of it to themfelves 
which rankles in the confcience of lefs deter- 
mined hypocrites. Both ufe the weaknefles of 
others, as fkilful players at a game do the igno- 
-rance of their opponents ; they enjoy the advan- 
tage, not only without fclf- reproach, but with the 
pride of fuperiority, Richard indeed afpires to 
the crown of England, becaufe Richard is wicked 
and ambitious : FalftafF is contented with a 
thoufand pounds of Juftice Shallow's, becaufe he 
is only luxurious and diflipated. Richard courts 
Lady Anne and the Frincefs Elizabeth for his 
purpofes ; Falftaff makes love to Mrs. Ford and 
Mrs. Page for his. Richard is witty like FalftafF, 
and talks iq||[ his own figure with the fame farcaftic 
indifference. Indeed, fo much does Richard, 
in the higher walk of villany, refemble FalftafF 
in the lower region of roguery and difKpation, 
that it were not difficult to fhow, in the dialogue 
of the two chara6lers, however diffimilar in 
fituation, many paflages and exprejQions in a 
flyle of remarkable rcTemblancc. 

Of feeling, and even of paHion, both charac- 
ters are very little fufceptihle ; as Falftaff is the 
knave and the fenfujlift, fo Richard is the villain 
of principle. Shakcfptarc has drawn one of paf- 
fion in the perfon of Macbeth. Macbeth pro. 

9 duces 
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duces horror, fear, and fometimes pity ; Richard, 
clcteftation and abhorrence only. The firft he 
has led amidft the gloom of fublimity, has fliown 
agitated by various apd wavering emotions. He 
is f6metimes more fanguinary than Richard, be- 
caufe he is not infenfible of the vi^eaknefs or the 
paflion of revenge ; whereas the cruelty of 
Richard is only proportionate to the objeft of his 
ambition, as the cowardice of FalftafFis propor- 
tionate to the objedi of his fear : But the bloody 
and revengeful Macbeth is yet fufceptible of 
compaflion and fubjeft to remorfe. In contem- 
plating Macbeth, we often regret the perverfion 
of his nature ; and even when the juftice of 
Heaven overtakes him, we almoft forget our 
hatred at his enormities, in our pity for his mif- 
fortunes. Richard, Shakefpeare has placed amidft 
the tangled paths of party and ambition, has 
reprefented cunning and fierce from his birth, 
untouched by the fenfe of humanity, hardly fub- 
jcct to. remorfe, and never to contrition ; and his 
fall produces that unmixed and ptirfetSl fatisfac- 
tion which we feel at the death of fome favage 
beaft that had defolated the country from in- 
ftindtive fiercenefs and natural malignity. 

The weird -fifters, the gigantic deities of north- 
ern mythology, are fit agents to form Macbeth. 
Richard is the produdion of thofe worldly and 
creeping demons, who Aide upon the earth their 

inftru- 
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kiftruments of mifchicf to embroil and plague 
mankind. FalftafFis the work of Circcy and her 
fwiniih aflbciates, who, in fbme favoured hour 
of revelry and riot, moulded this compound of 
grofs debauchery, acute difcernment, admirable 
invention, and nimble wit, and fent him for a 
confort to England's madcap Prince; to ftamp 
currency on idlenefs and vice, and to wave the 
flag of folly and diffipation over the feats of gra- 
vity, of wifdom, and of virtue^ 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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